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PEEFACE TO REVISED^ EDITION ' 

This volume may be said to have needed revision ‘ 
from the moment of its birth.';Ten yearslago I 
allowed it to appear in a confessedly, unfinished 
state, to be used rather as a syllabus than as^ 
text complete in itself. During these ten ye^s'the 
need for revision has not decreased; for, in spite 
of rumors to the contrary, philosophy does pro- 
gress. There have been marked changes in the 
temper and position of philosophical discussion. 
There have been even more marked changes in the 
philosophical interest of the public. 

In technical philosophy, the chief changes which 
ought to affect our statement of the Types seem 
to me to be these: the disintegration of neo-realism 
as a school; the partial inheritance by logical 
positivism’ of that current of faith which, evis- 
cerating metaphysics, stakes all on scrupulous care 
in definition and inference; the completed outline 
of Whitehead’s metaphysics; the marked effort in 
the later thought of Dewey as well as of Whitehead 
to incorporate strands of idealism into naturalism. 

There is evidently here a division of labor, which 
threatens to become a confusion of tongues, be- 
tween those who believe (with the nineteenth cen- 
tury) that an improved logic and theory of 
knowledge must precede any advance in philoso- 
phy, and those who see that every theory of knowl- 
edge assumes a metaphysics, and who go directly 
about the substantial work of philosophy, that of 
guiding mankind in the judgment and ordering 
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of life. Philosophy cannot do its work unless these 
two concerns are held in working accord; nor con 
it otherwise meet tlie change winch I have men- 
tioned in the philosophical mtercst of the pubhc. 

For the pubhc, so far as it indulges in think- 
ing, is becoming clear in its mind that philosophy 
is what it needs and wants. It is os eager os ever 
for science, and expands its reading (while re- 
strictmg its credence) of psychology and sociol- 
ogy. But it now realizes that tlie sciences, and espe- 
cially the sciences of man, require a supplement 
if they are not to mislead even while they cnhghten. 
For the mind of man operates m a world, and its 
thought of the world it inhabits enters into all its 
other thoughts : unless therefore we take the nature 
of the world mto account (and this is the business 
of philosophy) we can have but a warped and 
truncated psychology or sociology. The pubhc, 
therefore, beginmng with the undergraduates, is 
ready for a philosophy which, nundful at every 
point of the results of the sciences, is both a meta- 
physic and a meta-psychology. 

Revision is also called for by certain defects of 
the original text in respect of proportion Natu- 
rahsm has its development beyond the type, a 
sadder and wiser naturalism which m that text 
had too httle scope Pragmatism was taken too 
much from one of its phases. The separation of 
Vays of knowing’ from metaphysics was forced 
too far. Idealism, especially, was shabbily treated 
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in a number of skeleton-chapters. I deliberately 
left them in sketch because I imagined the in- 
structor revelling in his liberty to expand. I for- 
got that, unless he cared to expand at just that 
point, he would be more hkely to berate the author 
for neghgence, and justly. With the present issue 
I begin a process of revision which will do some- 
thing to cure these defects. 

One quahty, however, I stubbornly keep, though 
it is at least half a defect, — ^incompleteness. I 
decline to attempt an exhaustive review of extant 
(still less of historical) varieties of doctrine. I 
keep m mind the student who wants to see his way 
to truth, and who has first to make the main prob- 
lems his own before he can achieve any appetite 
for the shades and half-shades of the ‘isms.* 
With this prmciple, something less than justice is 
bound to be done to individual thinkers. Put it 


this way: all the types are one-sided; nobody’s 
philosophy is one-sided; ergo, nobody’s philosophy 
is a type; ergo, nobody’s philosophy is here ex- 
pounded (except my own) ! For this I offer apol- 
ogy to my colleagues, as a failing inherent in the 
task, not in the unconcern of the author It is a 
failing which I csm count on their tolerance and 
humor to understand, especially smce it offers 
them an invitation to expand at the pomt of their 


own choosing. 


WnmiAXt EKNEST HOCKtNO. 


Maduon» N. H. 
Angnstj 1989. 
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There are three serviceable ways of beginning 
the deliberate study of philosophy. First by read- 
ing the historj’ of the subject. If one h’ghts by good 
fortune upon the right guide to this great story, 
he discovers thought m its living contexi; of biog- 
raphy and social change, and his own concern for 
truth is deepened by association with the motives 
which ammated the heroes of human speculation. 
Tlus way has its dangers; they arise chiefly from 
the plenitude of genius which has been poured 
into philosophy durmg two thousand years of 
reflection There is a multitude, a growmg multi- 
tude, of thinkers worthy of consideration The 
mind beeomes fatigued by its riches, and may 
gam the paradoxical impression of futihty. It is 
hard for the beginner, especially if he reads duti- 
fully, to take history in the right way not as an 
obligation to know all that wise men have thought 
— ^no one achieves this — ^but as an opportumty to 
make a few durable and important intellectual 
companionships. If five out of forty great names 
light up with a personal allurement, one has foimd 
his friends among the philosophers, and his read- 
ing of history has been a success. The likelihood 
that an American student will achieve this is m- 
creased, I believe, if history is his second course 
rather than his first. 
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The second way is by direct attack upon the 
problems of philosophy, what is the mind? how is 
it related to the body? is the behanor of human 
bemgs a part of the machinery of nature? is tliere 
a soul? does it survive death? what are these 
quahties we call good and evil ? what have we to 
do about it? how mudi, if anything, can we know 
beyond what we call science ? The answers to these 
and other such questions conshtutc a man’s phi- 
losophy these are the thmgs he wants to know. 

Why not plunge directly mto these questions, 
with the best hght to-day available, instead of ap- 
proaching them mdirectly through the long tale of 
the thoughts of other men m other ages ? Such, I 
think, 18 the mood of the greater number of our 
scientifically-minded young people Impatience 
and good courage nungle m it, and I beheve m 
taking advantage of the courage while it is strong. 
The taste for histoiy wdl come with the discovery 
that philosophy is a racial enterprise, that each 
one needs Plato’s msight to complete his own, and 
that no one else can report or epitomize what Plato 
has to say to him 

The third way, our present way, is a union of 
both the histoncal and the systematic mterest 
By selectmg certain types of world-view that recur 
in the history of thought, the appaUmg multiphcity 
of systems is reduced One’s primary mterest is m 
the validity of the world-view, not m its histone 
r 61 e; we are, in fact, attackmg the problems of 
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philosophy for their owa sakes. At the same 
we are becoming acquainted with representative 
thinkers; and under conditions which are, at least 
in one respect, more favorable than in the historical 
series. For we meet them when our own concern 
with a given philosophic problem is at its height, 
and their thought may most readily come to the 
aid of our own It is hard, in an historical course, 
to get up steam on the problem, let us say of free 
will, as many rimes as there are philosophers who 
have had something to say on it We have that, 
in general, to do but once 
The chief advantage, however, is this: that for 
the great majority of our people, who are not de- 
voting their hves to the study of philosophy, this 
way seems be^ adapted to pick up their thoughts 
helpfully where they are. Our heads, as readers and 
listeners, are full of fragments of philosophy, 
hailing from every quarter. Every instructor, 
whatever his subject, conveys a philosophy; the 
teaching of Enghsh, of history, of economics, of 
science is at the same time a teaching of philoso- 
phy, if only because the instructor is a man and 
cannot help communicating himself via his sub- 
ject. Likewise our editors, our novehsts, our 
preachers and priests, our poets and playwrights, 
our pohticians and men of business, are con- 
sciously or unconsciously mjecting streams of 
philosophy into our mental veins Our unrescued 
state is one of philosophic confusion: the theories 
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we thus absorb in fragments do not agree. The 
first step toward sanity is an ability to recognize 
a proposed view or belief for what it is, and for 
what it leads to It is the work of the l^pes to give 
us the necessary means first of self-defense, — and 
then of self-possession, the discovery of our own 
aSmties m the world of thought and, at the best, 
the solution of some of our restless questionings. 

This way has the disadvantage of all com- 
binmgs We shall have less of history than the 
historian, and less of system than the systematic 
enquirer Only your own presidmg gemus can tell 
you whether this way is the way best fitted for 
your needs 

* 

* * 

This document, mtended m the first place for 
those who are begmmng the study of philosophy 
under my charge, emerging as it is from the stage 
of the syllabus and not quite out of the shell, is dis- 
tmctly mformal and disproportionate, with much 
of the disorder of the workshop about it I pimt it 
in this condition partly because I must do it this 
way or not at all, partly because its roughness is 
Lke a corduroy road, a foe to the somnolence often 
induced by smooth writmg, partly because it aims 
to be provocative rather than satisfying, — ^less a 
settlement than a moimtam camp from which one 
makes excursions into the'higher trails 
Though professedly a work for beginners, it is 
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not on that account useless, I believe, for those 
more versed in philosophy. There is an argument 
in the sequence of the Types which can best be 
appraised by an initiate. And further, m phi- 
losophy, while we may get beyond the rudiments, 
we never leave them behind The “first principles” 
of reahty and of the art of living are the whole of 
our business the latest researches and the deepest 
of contemporary insights do but contribute their 
increment to these eternal begmmngs of wisdom, 

* 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness 
for many a suggestion toward clanty and teach- 
ableness to Miss Georgia Haikness, Professor of 
Philosophy at Elmira, who collaborated with me 
when the course was first given at Eaddiffe 
College. To Dr J. W. Miller and to Mr. George 
Morgan, assisting me at Harvard, I owe numerous 
improvements in thought and expression, es- 
pecially m the chapters on realism. The somewhat 
undue elaboration of these chapters is a conse- 
quence of the instructive intricacy of the neo- 
reolistic movement, and the dispersed condition 
of its sources Beginners if they plunge into it must 
be helped through with it 


WIIiUAM ERNEST HOCKING. 
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Chapter I 


, WHAT PHILOSOPHY IS 

1. When in the vernacular we speak of a 
man’s philosophy we mean simply the swm of his 
beliefs. I h this sense, everybody or at least every 
mature person, necessarily has a philosophy, be- 
cause nobody can manage a life without an equip- 
ment of beliefs. 

We are speaking of ‘beliefs’ now in the wide 
sense in which belief includes all those views about 
the world by which a man actually guides his ac- 
tions. They need not necessarily be debatable 
opinions. A physician does not ordmarily debate 
nor try to prove that life is worth preserving: it 
is the belief he is living by, and he may take it for 
granted as a nearly self-evident truth. On the 
other hand, he may believe in the politics of the 
Liberal Party, or that the new school of painting 
is an inartistic outrage, while recognizing that his 
views are highly controversiaL We mean by a' 
man’s beliefs all ^ose judgments, from certamties ' 
or convictions at one extreme to mere impressions 
at the other, upon which he customarily acts. Be- 
liefs are the opinions a man lives by, as distinct 
from those he merely entertams : in this sense they 
1 
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constitute his plulosophy And in. this sense we 
can understand Chesterton’s remark that “the 
1 most practical and important thing about a man 
I is his view of the universe,” — his philosophy The 
5 employee is at the mercy of the philosophy of his 
employer; and the employer stakes his husmess on 
the philosophy of his employees, — do they heheve 
in doing an honest job, inspection or no inspec- 
tion? 

2 . When we speak of philosophy as a science, 
however, we mean the ewiminatton of belief, 
thinking one’s way to a weU-gronnded set of he- 
hefs 

And we refer, in general, to those behefs which 
have the widest scope such behe fs as e nter mto 
a rdigious_creed (existence or non-existence of 
God, immortality or extmction of the self at 
death), a code of nght and wrong (the Ten Com- 
mandments, lawyer’s code of ethics, what consti- 
tutes fair competition), political convictions (de- 
mocracy or benevolent dictatorslup, equahty or 
incquahty of men, races and nations), the most 
general scientific principles (evolution, unifornuly 
of nature, conservation of energy). 

Tims philosophy differs from the special sci- 
ences in its range. Each science deals with a por- 
tion of the field of knowledge; philosophy at- 
tcnipls to frame a picture of the whole, — ^to es- 
tablish a world-view, a Weltanschauung, Herbert 
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Spencer proposes to define science ns partially 
unified knowled ge, pliilosophy as completely uni- 
fied knowledge.* Docs the name plulosophy savor 
somewhat of pretentiousness, as of a science be- ; 
yond science? 

There is no doubt that this color, let us say of " 
high mental ambition, adl^es to the ordinary 
connotation of the word philosophy: the name 
‘plulosophtt’ in a special s^e has been reserved 
for a few outstanding intdlects among men Plato 
and Aristotle themselves had to meet the ciiticism 
that they were aiming at a type of knowledge 
r eserved fo r the g ods . Their reply was m effect 
that they were merely philosophers, that is, in the 
literal sense, lovers of wisdom’; to which Aris- 
totle added this reflection, that the human reason 
is a divine dement in man, in justice to oursdves 
"we cannot do less than live as if whole-knowledge 
were our rightful portion. Tliere is nothing pe- 
cuharly overweenmg in seeking knowledge of the 
whole of things: it is not presumptuous for the 
artist to outhne the whole of bis picture before 
putting in the details, — it is not a matter of 
choice but of necessity if the labor is not to run 
wild that some sense of the whole should accom- 
pany aU of it. The whole is commonly sketched- 
in roughly and is hdd subject to change as the 
picture devdops: philosophy likewise may have’ 
to be content with approximate answers, or asS 

* first Fnnaples, part IL cii i 
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some nave thought (though here I enter a caveat*) 
with purely hypothetical answers, subject to con- 
stant revision But some sense of the whole we 
mevitably carry with us. Undertake to answer the 
simple question, Where are youP and you find 
that it involves some notion of the whole universe 
j in space (Try it ) Philosophy is not the peculiar 
busmess of the gods, nor of the specially endowed' 
itis human busmess ; it is everyman’s business 
Behefs about the world as a whole, then, we 
must have; but can we reduce them, by logical 
examin ation) to a theoretical form without pre- 
sunung too much upon our mental capacity? 

3. We do not commonly acquire our major be- 
.liefs by a process of reasoning They come to us 
jfirst by way of authon^ or suggestion, the au- 
jthority of parents and teachers, the suggestion 
of admired persons whose views are absorbed by 
the hMO-worshipping mind of childhood, or of the 
soc i^ environ ment especially of those more inti- 
mate groups whose views are simply accepted or 
taken over because they are the current and ap- 
proved ways of looking at thmgs in those groups 
or sets Behefs so gamed and held without further 
esammation may be colled prejudices, not in the 
.dero gato ry but in the literal sense of the word 
li terature and tiie drama are common and pow- 
erful sources of beli5~The romSSci'm'tEe play 

* On this pomt« see the eondudiag diapter 
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conveys a silent invitation to accept a creed subtly 
reconunended by the author through his charac- 
ters. 

All conversation tends to transmit philosophy, 
since no one can express an idea without convey- 
ing, if only by a flick of the eye or a gesture, 
something of his general temper and outlook, his 
optimism or pessimism, his bdief in intangibles or 
his hard-headed practicality, his self-centred dis- 
dain or his liberal sympathy. And this process 
when it becomes that conversation between one 
generation and another which we. call “tradition,” 
from which every one selects what appeals to him 
as valid or fit, is the chief original source of bdief 
in the form of prejudice. 

4. There is something to be said in behalf of 
prejudice, as agamst the proposal of philosophic 
science that behef should be examined. 

Digging around the roots of our beliefs in 
order to get reasons for them, good or bad, may 
kill a good healthy belief. Or, it may be simply a 
way of deceiving ourselves into the notion that we 
have “proved” or “established” a doctrine which 
we are really holding because it suits us to do so, 
— ^“rationalizing” our prejudices. “Metaphysicsi 
is the finding of bad reasons for what we believJ 
on instinct,” said F. H. Bradley;* adding the re- 
mark that “the finding of those reasons is none' 

* Appnnnce and Bealitr, p, xit 
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the less an instinct.” Argumentation everybody 
instinctivdy distrusts ; the reasons for our hdiefs 
are commonly weaher, and less important, than 
,.,c the behefs themselves. Hence we may refute all the 

reasons alleged for a hdief without refuting the 
behef, or shalong the conviction of its holder. 

Edmund Burke, appalled by the excesses of 
the French Revolution committed in the name of 
Reason, praised prejudice as the normal support 
of “the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of re- 
ligion” which, he thinks, have made the civiliza- 
tion of England 

“In this enhghtened age I am bold enough to 
confess that we are generally men of untaught 
feelings , that instead of casting away all our did 
prejudices, we cherish them to a very considerable 
degree, and, to take more shame to ourselves, we 
cherish them because they are prejudices; and the 
longer they have lasted, and the more generally 
they have prevailed, the more we cherish them. We 
are afraid to put men to hve and trade each on 
his own private stock of reason ; because we sus- 
pect that this stock in each man is small, and that 
tile individucds would do better to avail them- 
selves of tlie general bank and capital of nations 
and of ages Many of our men of speculation, in- 
stead of explodmg general prejudices, employ 
their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom which 
prevails in them If they find what they seek, and 
they seldom fail, they thmk it more wise to con- 
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tinue the prejudice, with the reason involved, than 
to cast away tlie coat of prejudice, and to leave 
nothing but the naked reason; because prejudice, 
with its reason, has a motive to give action to that 
reason, and an affection winch will give it penna- 
nence. Prejudice is of ready application in the 
emergency; it previously engages the mind in a 
steady course of wisdom and virtue, and does not 
leave the man hesitating m the moment of de- 
cision, sceptical, puzzled and unresolved. Preju- 
dice renders a man’s virtue his habit; and not a 
series of unconnected acts. Through just preju- 
dice, his duty becomes a part of his nature.”* 

6. But let us be clear what philos(^hy pro- 
poses to do. It does not necessarily insist that 
every behef must be established by reason. It does 
not assert that we have no right to b^eve nhat 
we cannot prove. What it does is to inquire what 
the grounds are on which beliefs are held and 
what grown ds are good grom^. It may find a 
normal place for prejudice, distmguishmg jus- 
tifiable from unjustifiable prejudice. It may, in 
some cases, sanction authority as a ground for be- 
lief, aidmg us to discriminate between a good au- 
thority and a bad one It may advise us, m other 
cases, to rely on intuition, offering some way of 
idling a true intuition from a false one. A large 
part of its business is to inquire what reason con 

*Refleetion9 on the Revolution in BVanc^ middle 
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do, and what it cannot do, in the way of support- 
ing belief. This will be a part of our own study 
(§8 bdow and Chs. VUi-XV). But in any case 
it holds that we cannot, os human beings, remain 
satisfied with dumb tensuiity in holding our be- 
hefs. So long as false beliefs are possible, and such 
false behefs in vital matters are perilous luxuries, 
there can be no virtue in dedining to tlank about 
the foimdations of belief. 

The idea that philosophy is presumptuous can 
only mean that it is too ambitious a thing to try 
hving intdligently in so vast a umverse; and that 
it is somehow more modest to go it blind! Surdy 
it is extravagant to imagine that the capacity for 
thinlong is an inherent vice. We cannot, even if 
we would, prevent oursdves from thinlong about 
the frame and principles and destiny of our lives; 
and we bdieve that the nght use of reason brings 
us nearer truth, not farther away from it. Thus 
philosophy itself may be said to be founded upon 
a behef, a bdief expressed long ago by Socrates, 
that “the unexamined Me is not worth living, by 
a man ”* - 

THE vanious bbuefs with which thii.osopht 

IS ESPECiaia.T COHCEOHED 

6. Behefs dboiit reahtyi the theme of meta- 
ph3rsics 

It is a large part of the ordmary business of 
* Fiflto, Apologsr S7. 
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life to distinguish between “appearances” and the 
true state of the case, — the “reality.” If it is a 
matter of life and death for the fox to penetrate 
the cunning deceptions devised for him by the 
hunter, it is none the less vital for man to know 
when he is dealing with reality, and when with a 
mere semblance of reality. There is presumably no 
' cosmic hunter intentionally luring liim into traps ; 
it is chiefly in the shams and fair showings which 
cover social hostilities and greeds that he gains 
his abundant experience in distinguishing the real 
from the unreal. Yet nature herself presents many 
a misleading appearance, — ^the fixity of the stars, 
the stable quiescence of the earth, the ‘firmament’ 
of the sky, and a thousand others. The stick ap- 
pears bent in the water; in ‘ reahty’ it is straig ht. 
A piece of wood or metal appears solid substance; 
in ‘reahty’ it may be ajhimmering dance of mole- 
'^es, separated by proportionately vast spaces, 
while they in turn are composed of elements de- 
void of every vestige of tangible sohdity. It is the 
business of experience and of physical science to 
find the reahties which such appearances conceal. 

But the physical world itself, is that as final 
and substantial os it seems? Death appears to be 
the end of the human personalily: is that true? 
We seem to ourselves to te free agents: are we? 
The world appears to be an assemblage of many 
things of many kinds : is this the case, or are all 
things manifestations of a single hidden being? 
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The search for reahty here m the business of meta- 
pE^ics . Res^ty is the ensemUe of thin^"ai they 
are, after all error^and illusion have been cor- 
re^d In one aspect, reahty is ca lled ‘substance. * 
the underlying or original stuff whose various 
modifications explam the appearances of thmgs 

There are two lands of thmg which we are 
likdy to take as imdoubtedly real. We take physi- 

1 c al objects to be real, and w e take sta tes of mmd. 

5 to be real. We might say, anythmg is real if it is 
as real as a rock, or as real as a pam. Sometimes 
the rock appears to be more certainly real Some- 
times it appears easier to doubt the existence of 
the rocks themselves than to doubt the reahty of 
the pain. 

But tliere may be moments when it seems to us 
that the physical reahty is the only true substance, 
and that the mental appearances can be esplamed 
by it. Or, it may seem that the mental reahty is 
sufficient to account for the physical appearances: 
tha^the mind alone is genumdy reoL The lus- 
tory of thought has been very largely controlled 
by tlie fact that to some men the rock is the im- 
prcssiie and sufficient type of reahty, to others 
the feding or ‘tlie mind.’ The former tend to be- 
come materiohsts, or Tiaturdlists, the latter tend to 
become iic^UU , To the former, mind is an ap- 
pearance of physical reahty; to tlie latter, nature 
is an appearance of mental reality. If we consider 
that nhateier is metaphysically real necessarily 
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enduics, vlule the appearances aie subject to 
change or to dis-appeaiance, the diffeionce wiU 
not appear ummpoitant. 

There are other logically possible alternatives 
Mind and physical nature may be manifestations 
of some tliiid substance which is neithei the one 
nor the other. Oi there may be two kinds of leal- 
ity, the m ateuaLjandjthe-mental — eternally dis- 
tmct and irieducible — the behef of dutdum .Are 
there stiU. otlier alternatives ? 

Even though there were notlimg to be done 
about it, one could haidly be accused of idle cuii- 
osity if he were concerned to reach an answer to 
such questions as these about the character of leal- 
ity. Theie is a natural interest, not to say piety, 
in looking toward the origins of our own lives and 
of the rest of the life and consciousness in nature , 
there is a natural concern in looking toward the 
ultimate destmy of all this livmg world And there 
IB a natural wonder, not absorbed by the several 
sciences, which ivithout furthei motive would drive 
us to metaphysical inquiry. The world is woith 
knowmg about! 

But philosophy also seek s wis dom in regard to 
the conduct of hfe: it would be hard to say which 
is the more primitive interest, the theoretical oi 
the practical Hence, in the second place 

7 Beliefs about better and worse, right and 
wrong ■ tlie theme of etlucs 
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It) some uses of tlic wortl, plulosophj is iden- 
tified vith this pnidicnl intcicat To “take n thing 
pliiio'ojiltitalh" IS to take it siitliout undue dis- 
turlmitc of mind, — without too much depression, 
if it IS a misfortune, or without too much elation 
in the opposite rase And it is to take things tliis 
wa_\ not i)ecau<.c one is inscnsitne, but because one 
l.ns at I limed a just saluation of the snrious ob- 
jects of life, of what is Letter and what is worse, 
and IS pieparcd for sufficient reasons to consider 
lolernblc the pains or losses winch oserwhelm more 
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life. Tlic fund.'imcnt.'il question is, What can 
make of existence’’ There aic those i\ho legaid ' 
the conditions of Jiuman life ns mtiinsicallj’ bad. 
The an 03- of dcsiies mth mIucIi natuic has pio- 
Mded us, and Tiliich undci the contiol of mil and 
reason aie appaicntl3'’ destined to serve as guides 
toTpleasuio, and peihaps to happiness, nie to be 
diifiustcd Theie is illusion for the mil, as for 
the intellect, in the whole scheme of natuie, and 
the m’se man mil keep his desires and hopes in 
check, finding his chief good fiist in contempla- 
tion and then m ultimate nesci ence This outlook-^ 
of pessimism, mdespiead in the Oiient, in Biah- 
manism and the teachings of Buddha, has been\ 
given expression in the West by Scliopenhauei,’ 
von Hartmann and others Opposed to tlus is tlie 
prevalent temper of the aflirmation of hfe, the 
temper of optimism, Tvliicli believes that tlie world 
and man are so adjusted that the attainment of 
happiness is tlie normal older of tlimgs The will 
and the environment in wluch it plays aie attuned 
to each otlier and we can wisely give ourselves to 
a study of the positive aims of action, whether for 
our own personal enjoyment (egoism) or for tlie 
sake of otliers (altruism). 

We have been speaking of the puisuit of hap- 
piness or of the good But what of ‘duty’’’ Is that 
the same as the general obhgation to use discre- 
tion in the pursuit of good’’ Or aie theie lules 
which, like the lules of a game, give structure to 
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our conduct without altering its objects, and 
qualify some ways of reaching our end as defi- 
nitely right or wrong'' If so, what is the source 
of these rules or standards of right and wrong^ 
And are these lules fixed m the nature of things, 
or do they change with the mores, or different 
stages of social usage ? The pervasiveness of 
change is ^nned into our ears “Old rules of poh- 
tics and law” we are reminded, “rdigion and sex, 
art and letters — ^the whole domam of culture — 
must yield or break before the mexorable pres- 
sme of science and the machine ” Important, if 
true and simphfying many difficult questions, if 
all that wisdom has to suggest is to yield at once 
to whatevei science and the machine would like to 
do mth us But perhaps theie are other sources 
of obhgation, even more persistent than these , and 
perhaps tliere are certam -principles of right and 
wiong, founded m the nature of thmgs and m hu- 
man nature, which, changmg m tlieir apphcation 
fiom age to age, are yet permanent in their cen- 
tial raeanmg Nothmg would be better wortli 
knoinng at the present moment than the answer 
to this question 

Peihaps, too, thei e is something m duty which 
affects the ends ue pursue, as well as the rules 
whereby we pursue them As many of the wisest 
heads from Aristotle onward have seen the world, 
nature herself seems to be struggling toward a 
certain perfection, by way of what we to-day call 
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evolution; and there is sometlung laid upon us to 
fall in ■« ith that great effort Such questions ex- 
pel ience sets before every man sooner or later; 
and these aie tlie questions vhich plulosophy con- 
siders under the head of ethics. 

8. Now consider: Wliat are your more decided 
beliefs at the present moment? Distinguish your 
beliefs fiom your idlei, non-woikmg opinions. 
Take one of your major beliefs, whether in meta- 
phj’sics or ethics, pohtics or rehgion, or science, 
for a biief exaramation Ask yomself on what 
grounds you have been holdmg that behef. These 
grounds may be one or more of the following hst: 
or you may find that tlie grounds wliich have in- 
fluenced you are not mcluded here. 

Prejudice. 

Authoiity of elder persons or of tradition; 

Suggestion from social surroundmgs ; 

Literary or dramatic suggestion. 

Intuition 

A feehng of certainty based on a personal 
experience of insight, as if one should say, 

I beheve m free will because I am some- 
times immediately conscious of freedom 

Good results: 

Holdmg to a behef because, on the whole, it 
works well to believe it, fits in well with 
one’s scheme of thinking and hving, makes 
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. existence more hopeful or otherwise satis- 
factory, or seems desiiable for the good of 
' mankmd, tins mode of judgmg behef is 
* called pragmatam 

"Reason,” an ambiguous term winch may mean 
one or more of several difierent sorts of 
ground, as. 

Self-evident truth, and deductions therefrom, 
as when one holds it to be a self-evident 
truth that all men are created equal, and 
deduces therefrom that men should shaie 
equally m the protection of law and the 
choice of rulers Those who hold tliat our 
important bdiefs can be and ought to be 
estabhshed m this way are called ration- 
alists 

Experience that is to say, observation of 
facts, and generalization (or induction) 
from such observations, as when one who 
observes that the slate of the mmd regu- 
larly changes with the state of the body 
mfers that this wdl always be the case, and 
that the death of the body will therefore 
bring with it the death of the mind Those 
who hold tliat there ore no self-evident 
geneial truths (or none of impoitance), 
and that our important beliefs arc only 
well established when based on espeiience 
aie called empiricists • 

'There arc, of course, no ntioiuilists who do not, liLe rll huiwm 
ngs lenm much of lh«r philosophy by the aid of crpcncncc. 
d there ore no empincuta whn do not, os m the dlustretjon here 
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The questions we hare here raised about the 
foundations of your beKefs are questions wluch 
belong to a blanch of philosophy called the the- 
ory of tnowledge or eptstemology They arise 
after men have undertaken to examine their be- 
liefs in metaphysics and ethics; have come to see 
the diflSculty of attammg certainty , and have con- 
cluded to mstitute a careful piehminary inquiry 
about the possibdity of gettmg certam knowledge 
in plulosophy. Thus we bmld up a group of be- 
hefs about behef, and its attainment 

We have now identified three mam branches of 
philosophy metaphysics, ethics, and the theory of 
knowledge A completer scheme would mclude also 
logic, estlietics, and psychology, and might be 
mapped out as follows* 

Theoretical philosophy: 

Metaphysics: behefs about leahty; 
Epistemology, beliefs about bdief , 

Logic the technique of icasomng, sometimes 
mcluded m 

Practical philosophy, or the philosophy of val- 
ues 

Etliics. behefs about tlie principles of con- 
duct, 

Estlietics behefs about the prmciples of 
beauty. 

Ei'iai, make constant use of dcducUon The onh msuc between 
uem IS whether ^cre is any general truth which is not somehow 
bom from cxpcncncc Empmasts and ratiomhsls, being both cora- 
nutled to the use of reason, deducti% cor inductile orboQu are some- 
times loosely TcTcrrcd to ns pitionalists m a wider sen^ of tlie word 
It IS Uic business of sacncc of logic to discuss m detail these 
various uses of reason 
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Psychology a natural science of the mind bear- 
ing on all branches of philosophy, and borne 
upon by them 

^ 9 Types off philosophy Beliefs about reahty 
behefs in the sense that they usually 
bring other behefs with them, behefs in rehgion, 
ethics and elsewhere This is as it should be foi 
a man’s arrangement of Ins practical prmciples 
can hardly fad to be governed to some extent by 
tlie kmd of world he supposes he is deahng with 
And vice versa, the sort of thmg a man deals witli 
successfully, whether rocks, colors, money, or men, 
■will appear real to him and will affect his judg- 
ment about reahly 

Our behefs thus tend to form clusters, hangmg 
from some sigmficant stem-behef such clusters we 
call types of phdosophy. Naturahsm and ideahsm 
are evidently two such types They are metaphys- 
ical behefs to begm with, but they cany witli tliem 
different outlooks in ethics, psychology, esthetics 
They present the most fundamental contrast m 
the general outlook on life with whicli we haie to 
deal 

Other clusters of bdief are formed about the 
stems of die vanous theories of hnoMge, that is 
to say, the various beliefs about how beliefs ought 
to be reached and established For evidently our 
ways of lookmg for truth wiU have some influence 
on what we find. Thus “rationalism” or “prag- 
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matism” or “intmtionism,” while they do not set- 
tle finally what conclusions a thinker wdl reach in 
metaphysics or ethics, have certain characteristic 
tendencies, and so deserve to be regarded as types 
of philosophy. 

10. If we were going to set up a complete 
scheme of the types of philosophy, historical or 
possible, we should have to consider many shades 
and interconnections of thought wluch I am pro- 
posing to ignore. 

(It would be of gieat interest, for example, to 
take the practical side of philosophy as furnish- 
ing certam stem-beliefs, and see how far divergent 
attitudes of the isnIL cained with them character- 
istio difi^erences m metaphysics and theory of 
knowledge For there is no doubt that the temper 
or set of wiU with which a man begins his thinking 
will affect the world-view he ariives at. There is at 
least so much truth in the caustic remark of Fichte 
that “the kmd of philosophy a man adopts de- 
pends on the kmd of man he is ” Wilham J ames 
thought that the sphtting-place of opposing 
world-views lies in the contrast of temperaments, 
the “tender-mmded” want an arcliitecturally 
handsome, rationahstic and idealistic philosophy, 
wlule the “tough-minded” prefer a loose-ended, 
emphical, reahstic new Accordmg to Karl 
Marx, it is not the etliical nor tlie esthetic, but the 

* Fhismatism, p 12 
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economic side of the will, the prudential and tech- 
nical interests, which govern all the rest of our 
thinking. J£ these tliinkers are right in finding 
the root of all philosophical differences in differ- 
ences of the will, the most clearly marked types of 
philost^hy ought to be those which are defined by 
such contrasts as optimism and pessimism, or Epi- 
curean and Stoic, or happiness-ethics and formal- 
law-ethics. I have been surprised to find bow htde 
there is in the histoiy of philosophy to bear this 
out Ethical differences have followed metaphysi- 
cal types far more clearly than metaphysicd dif- 
ferences have followed ethical types.)* 

Let me canfess then at the outset that I am not 


interested in completeness: the idea of “types” w 
intended to preserve us from the unmanageable 
Yoluminousness and intricate interdistinctions of 
an “adequate survey,” — to my mind an enemy of 
thought, and one of the chief curses of American 
education My aim is to present enough of the 
great and lasting issues so that students may rec- 
ognize and place thrir own thoughts, be prqiared 
to appreciate the greater thinkers of the race, and 
eqn^ped to work out for themsrives a world-view 
which shall he better-considered than the naive 


* A eomspondent pmnts out that Albert Schweitxer in Ethics ai^ 
Gvilieabun haa ahora the history ob philoaophy as an outcome 
ethics B Bosanquet in riie Meeting m Ezti^es in Conl^P^ir 
Plnlosophy has ahoirn a sunilar dependence. To a ccrtiun erten 
modem plulosophy nu^t be described ns "a forced support M 
optumsm”- but our secret suspiacns of our own temperamcniai 
biases m metaphysics ddirer ua from them or pmnirrr 
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and impressionistic hodge-podge which is likelj to 
come of inexperienced thinking. We want to con- 
sider, not all types of philosophy, but such types 
as are pre-eminently hiatnral,’ — natural in the 
sense that some voice in their favor will be found 
in all the great ages of human thought ; and in the 
further sense that in eoery indiTndual hwman iwnd 
' there will be a tendency to look at things that way. 

If you rightly understand the types, as we re- 
view them, you will find in yourself some inclina- 
tion toward each one in turn: and this inclina- 
tion will not be wholly mistaken. For we shall 
consider no type which has not much truth m it. 
When we have finished our review, we shall have to 
answer — and shall try to answer — ^the question, 
How these various partial truths can be set into 
a single consistent philosophy. 


GENBEAL EEFEEBNCB BOOB3 
I On hutorv of phOotophy 

Evay student of the l^ypeSf because he » nrt stadyisg 
the histoiy of ptulosophy, would do well to have at bmd rome 
Eood book on histoiy, so that he turn to it for light 
on the persons who interest him, and their eettmg 
Rogers, A K. Studenfe Histoir of Phflosophy. A markedly 
readable and reliable book for beginners 
Royce, J The Spirit of Modem Philosophy. One of the few 
modem books m which the aspiration mo ageles cha^ of 
tte philosophic quest are conveyed, with profundity, learn- 
ing, and mastery of language 

Durant, WiU The Story of Philosophy Conveys something 
of the essential spirit of philosophy, inthout being reliable 
m detail To n^ mind, the chapters on Spmoza, Spencer, and 
Nietesehe are especially good 

Weber and Perry Hifitoiy of Plulosophy. A sober and full ac- 
count for maturer students 
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Perry, R B , Philosophy of the Recent Pest, and Rogera, ^ ^ 
Tirn glmh Rtid American Philosophy Since 1800, give vmuaDiB 
accounts of several of the recent vmteia as Bergson, James, 
Boyce, with whom we wlmll be concerned 

H TTnfin^rs of (he pkUosophen 
For 'Rri gTifib versions of the testa the following are useful 
Bakewell, Charles A Source Book m Ancient Philosophy 
Rand, B Modem Glassioal Philosophers, and Clascal Moral- 
ists 

An excellent senes of selections fongmal texts or faanda- 
tions) 18 published by Scnbimrs (Scnbner Philosophy B^esj 
Rvfit ymfln ^ii Library contains a number of Classics, and tnere 
are now available other good and inexpensive editions 
Robinson, D S Anthology of Modem Philosophy Anthology 
of Recent Philosophy 

ni Contemporary Avtobioffraphv 
Contemporary Bntiah Philosophy, J H Muirhead, ed 
Contemporary Amencan Philosophy, G P Adams, W P 
Mont^e, e(b 

Contemporary Indian Philosophy, Sir 8 Radhakndman, ed 

REFERENCES ON SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Needham, Joseph, ed Science, Rdigion and Reahty Londro, 
1925 Essays of extraordinary merit those of Mmin^aKi, 
Smger, Eddington, and Needham are eqiecially valuable 
White, Andrew D Warfare of Science and Theology. 1S96 
Still the standard history of this special topic 
Simpson, James Y Tjmt^Tnnr ifu ja the Struggle Between Sci- 
ence and Religion 1925 

Whitehead, A N Science and the Modem World 1926 
See also the histones of philosophy for the penod of 
teenth and Bevcnteenth centunes, giving especial notice to tae 
wort of Copetmcus, Kepler, Bruno, Gahleo, Newton 
For the i^i^ous outlook of the Gredm at the tune of the 
first scU-asscrUoo of the scientific spint 
Comford, F M From Religion to Philoeophy 1912 
Puller, BAG Blstory of Greek Philosophy, ch u 
On Pntniiftw ITorW Tieiw 
Brmton, D G Religions of Primitive Peoples. 1905 
Marett, R R The Thro*hold of Religion 1009 
Hopkins, E W Ongm and Evolution of Religion 1923 
IVeud, S History of an Elusion 1936 



Chapter II 

THE ORIGINAL FORM OF PHILOSOPHY: 
SPIRITUALISM 

11. There was never a time when mankind was 
without some form of philosophy, as a set of be- 
hefs about tlie world we hve in The exammation 
of these beliefs is relatively modem« — ^probably 
only two or three thousand years old. 

, In the previous long and idylhc period of un- 
cnticised phdosophizmg there is a great deal that 
is worth our attention. Does it seem to you that 
we ever get away from primitive views, or that we 
ought to? Whoevei’ says yes must be able to think 
that a common human behef about an important 
concern can be aU wrong. For one, I cannot be- 
heve it: Avrongness seems to me, m such cases, to 
eat away the periphery, but to leave sometlung 
central intact Duimg the ages we have improved 
our mental operabons, but we have not reversed 
them , and even the improvements have been made 
at some cost: what would we give for the memo- 
iies or the powers of observation of some savages? 
We have developed a power of voluntary concen- 
tration of attention unknown to early man: and 
ve haie lost a ceitain sense of pioporbon in our 
geneial impression of tlie world that was quite 
native to him. We try sometimes to put aside our 
sophistication and see the vorld vitli the abongi; 

23 
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nal sunplicitj of outlook* philosophers have been 
known to inquire, as an important bit of analysis, 
what is it that is ‘given’ to us in experience, apart 
from all that our acquired knowledge intrudes 
upon it this IS somewhat like trying to pass a 
half-hour without once thinkmg of the word ‘hip- 
popotamus ’ For pure freshness of outlook, we 
should have to see things vicariously through the 
eyes of primitive man We are doubtless in a far 
better position for judgmg the world sanely than 
he was I am only saymg tliat he was probably not 
all wrong, and therefore that we shall not be all 
right unless we have something in common mth 
him His views will always be refreshing and de- 
serve our respect 

12 The original form of philosophy was con- 
tained m rehgion, that is, in what we call re- 
hgion. But in the precntical ages, religion was 
not as with us a special outlook and mode of life 
which some members of the community adopted 
and others not* it was one of the normal aspects 
of community hfe Bebgion, let us say, is the 
habitual reference of life to divine powers to the 
primitive new these powers though innsible are 
indubitably there They are the causes of many 
nsiblc ciTccts, and ore to be reckoned with ns part 
of ordinary prudence. 

The most obvious part of religion is the prac- 
tical reference of hfe to these powers, showing 
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ihclf ill obccniuices niid cndcs. Thcic is magic us 
n lechnique. «idc by side with the scientific lecli- 
iiiquc foi securing lucb. Tlieic is prn} er, as an ap- 
peal to the poucrs. cilbcr bj- ■way of bargaining, oi 
of scriiiing something of then super-pouci in one- 
self, forlifjing oneself for the crises of existence 
There arc special invocations and spells for times 
of liouble. Thcie me the gieut ceremonies which 
celebrate death, mnrrioge, birth, coronation, vic- 
tory, public jienance; and which bring communi- 
ties together m devotion to an object of loyalty 
which, standing behind the ruler and behind the 
law, abets the powci of both, and aids the early 
effoits for social cohesion 
But this piactical and overt side of religion im- 
plies a theoretical reference of life to these pow- 
ers, — a creed. It is the ideas of the creed winch 
constitute tlic philosophy wliose meaning is em- 
bodied in the code and the iitual. Early cieeds are 
seldom worked out in expbcit formulas , they may 
be expicsscd in myth and poetry, or moie dumbly, 
simply in the traditional obseivance In any cose, 
it IS these ideas we are now concerned wuth. They 
constitute the background against which all hu- 
man philosophizing takes place. 

18 With the general cast of these ideas every 
one IS familiar, — videos of a supernatural rea lm 
peopled by superhuman agencies — spirits, souls, 
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deibes — distinct from tlie \asible lealm of nature 
and yet in active intercourse witli it 

We shall ignore tlie vast variety of imagina- 
tive representation of that supernatural woild 
■which distmgmshes the different rehgions and 
stages of rehgion, — ^all tlie loie of precivilized 
fancies, the polytheisms of an'tiqmty, the emei- 
gence heie and there of monotheism, tlie develop- 
ment of the great ethmc rehgions and of the uni- 
versal rehgions of to-day. It will require some- 
thing of a tour de force to say what is common to 
aU this pMosopluc multitude. Yet there aie com- 
mon elements What would you tlunk of the fol- 
loivmg as an attempt to summarize them’’ 

There exists another world than this woild 
shoivn us by the senses 

This other-woild is somdiow veiled from our 
ordmary perceptions , and yet it is contmuous with 
nature, and of easy access m either diiection if 
one has the nght path. 

It IS the lesidence of powers or agencies wluch 
we distmguish as divine, they always hnow how 
to get at us, we are not so clear how to get at 
them, 

Tlus word ‘divine’ indicates a supeiiority both 
in potecr (or reahty) and m worth , — ^the human 
world, which may not last forever, bemg regarded 
as derived from that other world, which is eter- 
nal, as constantly dependent upon it, and as obli- 
gated to the deference of worship and obedience. 
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Theie aie ways of livmg which are in harmony 
with the divine powers, and other ways which are 
strictly out of haimony; and these ways can be 
known; 

The souls of men, or some of them, pass over at 
death into tliis other world 

Tins proto-phdosophy, which m developed le- 
hgion centies about the ideas of God and immor- 
tahty, we shall call Spirituahsm 

14 No one knows how these ideas arose origi- 
nally, and from one pomt of view, it is an idle 
question. Historically there is evidently nothing 
to check the free play of speculation on this pomt, 
and speculation has taken full advantage of its 
hberty. Almost any one can explain the oiigm of 
rehgion, prior to having considered tlie question 
But there aie particular reasons for trying to get 
some moie or less sensible notions about the 
origms of religious ideas : namely, tlie ideas them- 
selves are elusive; the words we use, bemg taken 
from our experience of this world, do not pre- 
cisely apply to the ‘other’ world , the best clew to 
their meamng, if we could get it, would be the 
context of experience winch gave birtli to them 
The vaiious tlieories winch have been held and 
are held about these origins indicate to ray mind 
tliat there is no one source of them, but a variety 
of roots wliicli we may designate the speculative, 
the emotional and the ethical. 
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15 The speculative root Nothing is more cer- 
tam than that rebgious ideas do not arise (as 
Herbert Spencer in an unguarded moment sug- 
gests) as a “theory of original causation” . we can- 
not picture early man as sitting down to medi- 
tate on where he and the world of nature came 
from Wonder does not at first extend so far , but 
begms with more local exhibitions of power such 
as excite admiration or alarm Nevertheless, as 
long as the human animal has been human thcie 
has been some free play of speculative mquiry 
the mmd has been prone to run out along the hnes 
of natural phenomena to the edge of traceable 
causation and then to take the leap mto the im- 
perceptible The mystery of the stars in their 
courses, and the miraculous rebirth of vegetation 
after its seasonal death, have left few races unm- 
quisitive 

Dreams and hsllucmations have been supposed 
to contribute something to the idea of another 
world in which souls may survive and enjoy un- 
usual powers Perhaps, somethmg But the di- 
nne powers are not all visualized by early man, 
still less by later man, however much they may 
use pictorial language Mana, wakonda and the 
hke are names for an impersonal energy, not for 
a quasi-human shape such as a dream might pre- 
sent The gods of early man are powers of his 
wakmg ns wdl as of his dreaming states It is 
likely that certam ideas of divme power are de- 
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n\c(l fiom intciihc social expeiicnco; for the spiiit 
of the human group docs on occasion inspiie and 
command its nicinbcis and lift tliem beyond then 
oidinnry sches. 

But tlie imagery of tlie idea is less impoitant 
tlian the coiniction 11111011 the idea legisteis, and 
ivliich seems to deepen until time, that just as the 
seieial things and eients of the iroild cannot sim- 
ply happen but imply some authoiship, so the 
uorld itself and our piesence in it laises a ques- 
tion of produceiship or lesponsibility u’hich the 
human mind cannot abandon Theie must be — 
so reason seems to saj' — ^a creator of the iioild, or 
a number of co-opeiating cientois 

16 . The emotional root. The divme is a power, 
and as such is a fact ; but it is always more tlian a 
fact, namely, a quality It is regaided as ‘holy’ 
or ‘sacied ’ Ideas of this sort are not pioducts of 
our cooler states of reflection, but rather of feelmg 

The old theoiy that “fear made the gods” is 
thus better than any tlieory winch lefers tliese 
ideas to pure speculation But tlie emotion con- 
cerned can hardly have been fear. For wliile theie 
is much evidence of an early fear of the spirits, 
the primitive language of lehgion is derived fiom 
K^ressions of admiration and wonder, the divine 
IS the ‘excellent’ or the ‘bright and shming,’ like 
the sun or hke fire Rebgion endently had some- 
thing in it (hke the fear of ghosts) to make early 
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man more timorous in the world than he would 
ha-re been -without it; and just as e-vidently it had 
something m it (hlte the guardian spirits, totems, 
fetiches) to gi-ve him greater confidence in the 
world than he would hare had -without it. Tlie pre- 
sumption IS, tlien, that rehgion is due to some 
emotional experience in which man seemed to per- 
ceive that the powers which helund the veil of na- 
ture -were actually controlhng things, and which 
because of their greatness and their uncanny na- 
ture might weU. be dreaded, are really friendly or 
auspicious ' 

Now any such impression on the part of primi- 
tive man is at least noteworthy For he hod for 
less reason than we have to regard the world ns 
friendly he had fewer defenses agamst deatli, dis- 
ease, or f anune , he had, perhaps, less to hve for , 
his struggle for bare existence was mcessant, and 
physical nature often threatened to wipe him out 
Yet he had a rehgion which consisted very largdy 
m a systematic defiance of the pretense of na- 
ture to be his master. The great ceremony of 
eaily lehgion, if not of all rehgion, is the cere- 
mony of puttmg away the dead and tliat cere- 
mony IS an instituted demal of the sensibly ob- 
Mous fact that nature has conquered. Almost mu- 
lei sally theie is some provision made — often at 
heavy material sacrifice — for Uie wayfarmg soul 
nhich is alleged to have survived and to hove 
tahen its journey How do you explain this behef 
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jn Is it Uie icsult of our piopensity to 

feign ns tiuc \ilmt ■«c uould like to believe'' If so, 
tlie luxui}’ lins been a costly one Or icmombei- 
ing that ciises of feeling aie also moments of in- 
tense mental actnitj raaj' it have been the result 
of some change in tlic objective vista of tilings 
(corresponding to a icvulsion of feeling) when 
undei the influence of strong grief or resentment 
men of neuter insight perceived that nature is 
onlj’ a pnit of the unneise, and that behind its 
cruel appeal ance tliere is a benign reahty’’ 

In cither case the religious idea means a dis- 
covery (or ‘revelation’) that theie is a way of 
looking at things nhicli turns the edge of the 
vorst omIs of experience, namely, by assuming 
a supernatural supplement in which tlie incom- 
pleteness of the piesent hfe is rounded out and 
our deepest values are conserved 

17. The ethical roof. The friendliness, or po- 
tential fnendhness, of the gods is only a part of 
their divine quahty, another part is their se- 
verity as a source of moral requirement The con- 
text in which this idea arises may be the cncum- 
stance that man has had to work out his hfe under 
a course of restramts and taboos which limit the 
free exercise of his instinctive impulse No social 
hfe IS possible at all without some curbing of na- 
tive pugnacity, greed and sex-impulse, and no 
doubt the behef that the gods, with their “Thou 
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‘-lifilt not's," ftic on the side of these demands for 
'clf-control 1ms greatly aided the early stages of 
'ocml e\ohilion But how did it come about that 
(he gods V Cl c supposed to be on that side, or con- 
LLTiicd about the matter at all? 

There aic tuo siens Some suppose that the 
cnnnetlion uas a man-made affair. Eaily leaders 
or rulers, basing n responsibility foi getting Ians 
observed, uould base a motisc to appeal to the 
prestige of the supernatural already established. 
Most calls codes of law ha\c, in fact, come snth 
a ‘’J'hiis suth the Lord'* as an introduction, 
Boib-t ui in his Social Contract points out bon 
|irofoiindl_s the great legislator needs this sort of 
b’ct mg, — ‘'ll would require gods,” said this npo>- 
llc of pure dcinotrncs, “to gi\c Inns to men ” The 
olhi r sicv I, ilioi one], indi\idun1 rcnh/cs more 
0 ” h' , di'iiU tlml the call for self-restraint is in 
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that tlierc tvus somctlung in the eternal bent of 
the Avorld summoning them toward decency and 
consideration of tlieir neighbors, the pohticol on' 
nounccmenl of a “Thus saith tlie Lord” would 
ha\e fallen on ears dull if not deaf. There is in 
every man n dim sense of obligation which refers 
outward, and naturally connects with his notions 
of tlie divine if he has them, or may even be strong 
enough to beget such notions The ‘holy’ is some- 
tliing beyond us, something real, before which we 
are constrained to humihty, and it may be to peni- 
tence. Certainly those who represent these funda- 
mental restraints as something which men would 
never observ'e witliout a politically exploited re- 
h’gion are blind to some of the plainest facts of 
human nature. 

18. The roots of rehgious ideas are thus vari- 
ous, and these ideas are themselves various , only 
by a long and painful struggle do they find their 
way together in orderly creeds. Primitive religion 
collects, under a vague sense of supemature, all 
the exoltmg and excitmg experiences of life, 
without mucli discrinunation ; and runs its cere- 
monial enthusiasms in the direcfaon of high ar- 
tistic and ethical achievement, the development of 
dance, drama, architecture, or in the direction of 
orgiastic excess, intoxication, war-frenzies, fanati- 
cism and general degradation of human energy, t 
' The theoretical clarifying of religion takes the 
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direction of unifying the woild of the gods, and. 
vorhing out the relations of Gh)d and the world, 
under the notions of creation, miracle, providence 
Miracle, the occasional mtervention of deity m 
natural affairs, tends to lose itself in the notion 
of providence, for when God does everytlung, 
nothing stands out as specifically supernatural. 
In pnnutive rehgions the divine action is local, 
hut there are myriads of such agencies, so that 
everythmg may be suspected of bemg the work of 
some spirit In the most developed rdigions. this 
universal divine action is recovered , but it is the 
one God who is everywheie. His action is miracu- 
lous, but miraculously sdent and unobtrusive 
It is in these ideas of miracle and providence 
that Spirituabsm first encounters the hostile op- 
position of the early efforts toward systematic 
science. 

19. The practical disadvantages of rehgion 
vere felt before the theoretical; because when 
science was in its cruder stages, it also was only 
a spot -11 ise connection of physical facts and could 
coexist with supernatural intrusion without dis- 
comfort. But the practical wastefulness of re- 
ligion had been early felt, tlic mounting losses of 
proi iding for the dead, the costs of vast temples 
and priestly tribes subtracted from the general 
social capital ; the losses of patent opportunity in 
wailing for fniorablc nugunes before giving bat- 
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tl.* nr i-'iiiidiiiif; •» ‘iiiji Tiio iiioie subtle losses, 
tiir 'lieii-.tit'ii of liumnii nficclion fioin (Ins eftitli 
lt> unollitr. I'll- mi-ntiil xiastc of much idle con- 
(i,iij>I"lin?i of tin- uii'-ceii, Mere less impressive to 

eiir.ii.l I ilioDs 

Hut v.lii-n science begun ft syslcmnlic growth, 
ns if did rtiiiniig (he Greeks, conflict with the theo- 
retic il striirturc of Spinlimlism wns mentnblc 
'rill iden of ii'ifurnl Iftw could not lisc comfoitnbly 
with iniinele. The cine of disease by hygiene nnd 
Tiicdicine must clnsh with the cuic by chnims and 
iiicnnlalioiis. Ilippoiiates, the father of Western 
iiicdieiiic, was pci haps the fust to announce the 
conflict III a ticalise of about 400 B C , m deal- 
ing with epilcpss, then commonly called the Sa- 
cted disease, he sft 3 s, 

'‘As regards the disease called Sacred, to me it 
appeals to be no more dninc than other diseases, 
but to liase a jihytis jnst like other diseases Men 
regard its origin ns divine fiom ignorance nnd won- 
der, since it IS n peculiar condition and not readily 
undci stood Vet if it bo reckoned divine merely be- 
cause wondoiful, then instead of one there would be 
many sacred diseases To me it appears that ttey 
wiio refer such conditions to the gods are but as 
certain charlatans who claim to be excessively^ re- 
ligious nnd to know what is hidden from otheis 

This conflict was incompletely worked out in 
Gicck thought but it was renewed at the begin- 
ning of what we call the modern era, and fought 

• As quoted and tnmsiotcd by aeries Siager m Science, Religion 
and Heahty* ed J NeedhaiD» p 05 f 
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to a finisT i. In the short space of a hundred years, 
from Copermcus (1473-1648) to Gahleo (1664- 
1642) the work which gave natural science its 
freedom was in prmciple accomplished. 

20 But what is this warfare? Is it a warfare 
of science with rdigion? No, for religion is a way 
of life, not a theory. Of science with theology? To 
some extent, though science and theology do not 
come mto contact along the whole front of eiiher. 
Of science with superstition? Yes. But suppose 
that we declare, as I think we must, that m any 
such contest science must be given everything it 
claims, IS there anything left of the theoretical 
structure of Spiritualism? 

Socrates, who lived m the midst of the Greek 
argument, thought that something was left. To 
him the business of life was conducted by three 
guides; the ordmary technique by science, the 
ethical prmciples by rational philosophy, and the 
greater decisions by the divine momtors and ora- 
cles For, as he said, "The gods have reserved to 
themselves the most important events ”* Others, 
m increasing numbers, have considered that sci- 
ence has rendered all reference of life to the divine 
powers meaningless; for ihe alleged world of su- 
pemature does not exist. These are the Natural- 
ist8,t and their view of the world is the first t 3 q)e 
of philosophy we shall examine in detail. 

* Xenoplioti, Memorabnia, Cassdl ei, pH 

TltmQ be sufficient to note^ mtbout ue contzmied insistence of 
tbe capitel lettex, tb&t not every nator^list is a Netunlistp nor every 
Natnxmist a naturalist 
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Chapter III 


TIIE NATURALISTIC VIEW OF 
THE WORLD 

21. The woi d ‘nature’ as it is used m philosophy 
summons up a wide perspective. It is not alone 
the ‘nature’ of forest, mountain, wild hfe It is also 
the nature of astronomy in its vast reaches of 
space and time, and of physics and chemistry as 
Well in their atomic and sub-atomic analyses In 
this perspective, human hfe may appear a detail 
and relatively accidental; yet the term ‘nature’ 
as we here use it is not set in contrast to man, his 
works, and his culture, — but includes them m a 
single undivided system of phenomena The dis- 
tmction we often make between physical and hu- 
man nature has an obvious practical value, yet it 
does violence to the conception of nature which we 
are here budding: for “nature’ imphes contmuity 
among all phenomena, their interdependence on 
one another, their rise out of and passuig into 
one another in a smgle system of events Nature, 
in this sense, denotes the same object as ‘uni- 
verse’ or ‘world,’ but with a particular meaning 
of its own. It is the name we give to the umverse, 
when we consider it as a regton of regidanty; it 
IS the world as having a “nature,’ a physis, a way 
of behaving such as we learn to count upon. And 
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it belongs especially to this picture of nature that 
its habit is productive: -nrhatever the secret of 
its systematic processes may be, this activity has 
resulted in livmg beings, and eventually in our- 
selves, ^ature IS vast, enigmatic, relentless, ap- 
parently unconcerned, presenting formidable dif- 
ficulties to bfe, occasional abundance; but in any 
case, it has made human existence and a slmrly 
advancing human technique possible: in a stem 
and factual sense nature has been maternal. Na- 
ture is our permanent riddle, our permanent 
obstacle, our permanent storehouse; nature is our 
birthplace, our home, our lure, and perhaps the 
eternal tomb of our race and of all the life she 
has brought forth^ 

These are some of the innumerable aspects which 
nature presents with reference to ourselves and 
our interests. But what is nature in itself? An 
uncounted multitude of things involved in appar- 
ently incessant change and strewn throughout un- 
fathomed space However far we explore nature, 
we are still in the same space: and however far we 
trace the senes of cosmic changes backward into 
the post or forward into the future we are still 
in the same time-order. In a hteral sense,*^ may 
define nature as the sum of things and events in 
a single space and time, subject to a single system 
of causal laws 

Naturalism is the type of philosophy which 
takes nature, in this sense, as the whole of reality. 
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Naturalism denies the existence of anything be- 
yond nature, behind nature, other-than-nature, — 
such as the supernatural or other-worldly, or any 
unheralded intrusion into this system of new en- 
ergy or new stuff, creation new or old, spontane- 
ous beginning, ‘accidenf in a literal sense. If there 
is anything in the world which inclines to set it- 
self apart from nature, as independent of the 
causal laws, he it free decision of the human will, 
product of creative imagination, a poem, a song, 
human reason itself, naturalism declares that also 
to he a part of the scheme of nature: it is the 
‘ nature ’ of man to be artful, artistic, artificial. 
And if you ask, what causes nature itself, the 
answer is — ^nature « the total system of causes, 
each phase of the universe leads to and explains 
the next phase; hence nature as it now is is com- 
pletely cxplsuned by nature as it has been. To ask 
for a cause of nature outside of nature, a Tirst 
Cause,’ a ‘God,’ is meaningless. 

There are different varieties of naturalism ac- 
cording to the differing conceptionB of what these 
things in space and time, in the ultimate analysis, 
are If, as was formerly the case, they arc con- 
sidered as atoms of matter in motion, — every phe- 
nomenon being in reality just that — ^we have wo- 
tcrialhm-. If matter itself is regarded os a form 
of energy, and everytlung else is tliouglit redoci- 
hie to some 'form of energy, we have nrrffun or 
di/nnmism. Or if we refrain from deciding what 
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the ultimate stuff of the world is, but insist that 
everything that is real is linked up with other 
things m causal order, and therefore comes under 
the observation of some one of the positive sci- 
ences, we have positivtsm. 

‘Materialism’ is sometimes used as a general 
name for all such views ns these, equivalent to 
naturalism. It implies simply the explanation of 
the crude phenomena of experience by the eternal 
flux of motions of the ultimate entities of the world 
in the impalpable medium of space. There is noth- 
ing ‘crass’ about this view: these ultimate reahties 
in any case ore of inconceivable fineness, more like 
light rays in their essence than hke the dod; and 
to their infinitely subtle pulsations mathematical 
enquiry is always relevant. For, at least in the 
traditional picture, there is an impeccable lawful- 
ness m the minutest crevices of nature. 

The negations of natwaLmn. The peculiar 
force of naturalism hes m what it denies. The 
imaginative fringe added to the field of sense- 
eiqienence by rdigious speculation shrinks to the 
dimensions of what can, in principle, be measured 
and controlled; and the whole metaphysical ho- 
rizon is at once limited and simplified 

The disappearance of the ‘otiier world’ implies 
that there is no God (unless Nature itsdf or 
Hnmamiy can serve as an object of worship). 
There is no immortidity nor any sort of survival 
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of dcalli, unless tlie lasting effects of one’s Lfe and 
doings, or Uie cherishing of one’s memory by later 
generations, can scn'c as a sort of immortality. 
There is nothing in the human being more than 
vliat he dcriies from the natural causes which have 
produced liim. If no mean by ‘soul’ something in 
man distinct fiom nature, tliere is no soul. 

Since there is notliing to intrude upon the reg- 
ular pioccsses of nature, mirade and providence 
are excluded; and prayer becomes a meaningless 
performance, unless one keeps it up for lesthetio 
or disciplinary or tlierapentic effect. 

And tlicre can be no ‘freedom of the will,’ if 
one means thereby a capacity in man of deviating , 
from the bne fixed by the causal processes which 
flow into him and out of him. Naturalism (typi- 
cally) implies determinism. “The laws which gov- ; 
em man’s behavior are the same as the laws of the 
movements of the stars and the atoms.” You have 
the feeling of free decision, looking forward: you 
say, “I have not yet decided what I shall do ” Your 
atoms have decided, together with the rest of the 
world: you will do what you must 

If freedom means doing as you choose, you are 
free. But, as Spencer reminds you, you always do 
as you please; you cannot do anythmg else. That 
IS where nature has you: what you please to do is 
what nature has caused you to please. “You can 
do as you please; but you cannot please as you 
please ” Your desire, your preference is the means 
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whereby nature woiks her will in your bdiavior. 

Finally, conscious reason is not one of the orig- 
inal and permanent facts of the world. The hind 
of mentahty we have in human bangs is a transi- 
tory feature of things, evolved out of lower or- 
ganisms, and ultimately out of phyacal things 
which are presumably wholly inanimate. And, so 
far as we can see, reason will agam flicker out 
into the manimate. The enduring reahties do not 
think nor plan : there is no reasra nor purp^ for 
&e world as a whole. 

23. Nahtirdlmn and experience. No one can 
escape a strong indination to naturalism. Keality 
can be roughly defined as that which corrects our 
illusions. This is what the substantial facts of na- 
ture are always doing, they cure our excesses of 
fancy, and reduce the castles built by our sub- 
jective wishes They do this work of sobering and 
correcting best when we are active. We may sit ^ 
still in the desert and find no refutation of our 
p^age; but motion banishes the dream During 
the course of the centuries, man has become m- 
creasingly mobile and aggressive; and increas- 
higly, too, his thinking is done in dose connection 
with his acting, and is thus healthily exposed to 
the constant battering of the factual reals Our 
occupations always define for us some aspect of 
reality; whatever we are daily occupied with and 
can deal with successfully, making it respond to 
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our wiUsj — that we regard as real. To the banker, 
the flimsy figures on his account sheet rqiresent 
realities ; to the artist, his colors and the things of 
beauty he can produce witli them: and these may 
or may not seem to the banker as unr e a l as the 
abstractions of financial credit to the artist. But 
there is one universal occupation, the occupation 
with physical things, place and motion, food and 
shelter, physical labor, which fortunately no one 
wholly escapes. Hence these objects wound whi^ 
after preliminary defeats and corrections we b 
our successful habits become regarded as real not 


by special classes of men but by the race. , 

Then again no one escapes a constant reminder 
of how fragile the mind is, and how constantly 
dependent it is on the physical world. One may 
defy nature to the extent of reducing food to one 
meal a day instead of three, but not to none, re- 
ducing sleep to three hours, but not to none , pro- 
longing life but not escaping deatL Meals become 
social occasions largely because of them 
racy ; eating is the confession of a necessiiy ore 
which all ranks have to bow» Further, 
food, temperature, energy or fatlgu^ wn on, 
health affect the state of mind. The mmd devdop 
with the body, and old age brin^ decrepitude to 

both. Death ends our communication _^th the pe^ 

sonality, and we have no tangible evi ence 

has escaped the fate of the body. 

As for the forces at work m the world outside 
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UB, if there is any god among them his distmgmsh- 
mg effects ore elusive. The ruling powers of the 
world appear mdifferent ahke to individual human 
interests and to the hopes of the race. If the re- 
lentless laws of nature are prevented from working 
cruelty as well as benefit it is only, so far as we 
can see, because some human will mtervenes There 
is no divine mtervention to arrest calamity. 

We ask oursdves, then, whether apart from onr 
wishes and imaginations the coolly rational ex- 
planation of the woild IS not that of impersonal 
physical law, and the rational history of man hjs 
visible career on the planet — ^nothing else Human 
life IS mounted upon a sub-human petetal, and V 
must shift for itself alone in the heart of a silent 
and mmdless universe Life has its own justifica- 
tions if we are among the fortunate ones, and if at 
the same time we can forget those many to whom 
it bnnga a balance of suffenng or defeat It has 
also its own costly glones as human civilisation 
mounts its slow ascent But there is nothmg m 


‘nature’ to keep or to remember what has been so 
hardly won! In all hkddiood, life on this planet 
will some day pass, and all its traces be churned 
back into the cosmic null. We have the present, 


we have comradeship, we have the common con- 
cern to mcrease good and dimmish evil: the dark- 
ness of the end we may recognize and forget Natu- 
rabsm is the philosophy of our disillusionment, 
perhaps also of our sober maturity. 
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84. Naturalism and science. The detailed ma- 
tenal filhng of the world-picture of naturalisiu 
is the sum of all the truth that belongs to the 
fidd of the natural screes. But since there is no 
type of philosophy which calls the truth of science 
into question this is not peculiar to naturahsm. 

The special sciences, such as physics, chemistry, 
biology, have nothing to say for or against natu- 
rahsm, inasmuch as they have nothmg to say 
about the world as a whole. Each of them deals 
With a partial province. Neither singly nor all 
together do they constitute a philosophy. And 
none of them makes any statement about the non- 
existence of objects outside its domain; nor do 
they make any collective statement to the effect 
that all of reahty is mduded m what they suwey. 
It 18 not icience which adopts naturalism: it is 
naturtihsm which adopts science as the metaphys- 
ical gvude. Science cannot be brought forward as 
a witness in favor of naturalism, — ^not directly. 

But scientific work carries with it a strong im- 
pression to the effect that natural law rules all 
happenings without exception. It is not merdy the 
expanding success of ‘scientific method,’ a success 
beyond expectations, m bringing one by one the 
supposedly inexphcable aspects of experience into 
understandable and predictable control It is that, 
when we consider the matter closely, we cannot 
mention any phenomenon which we can safely say 
is out of reach of such explanation. “The admis- 
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Sion of the occurrence of any event,” said Husiey, 
“which was not the logical consequence of unmedi- 
atdy antecedent events would be an act of sdf- 
surrender on the part of science.’* The assumpbOD 
■Uiat every event is the consequence of a previous 
state of things is one the scientist is obliged to 
make by the very nature of his work 

Thus science tends indirectly to favor natural- 
ism by crowding the more-than-natural out, leav- 
ing no room for it The hypotheses of free will, 
vital force, divine working are not only superflu- 
ous, from this point of view, but positively in the 
way. If one must rest one’s belief m supematnre 
on the regions of e:^erience not yet scientifically 
explained, it is evident that that belief rests on a 
rapidly narrowing base: and that science looking 
forward can concede to it no place which must 
forever remain inexplicable. Can you suggest any 
such? 

This completeness of the scope of scientifie ex- 
planation is re-enforced by the incredible accurai^ 
of the microscopic and sub-microscopic measure- 
ments which physics uses in tracin g reality to its 
last hiding place. New discoveries in sciOTce" to-day 
nre^onSimSyhiade by examining the infinitesimal 
residues which older explanations leave unac- 
counted for. Those minute remainders which have 
become so precious as cues to the investigator wifi 
certainly not be willingly surrendered by him to 
the ‘obscurantist who desires them as support for 
an argument for a supernatural agent. 
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As a general principle of thinldng, WiUzam 
of Occam (d. 1347) left to posterity the so-called 
Lair of Parsimony, to the effect that what is well 
explained on one ground is not to be explained 
agam on another. Entia rum smt midtiplicanda 
praeter neecssitatem. If then there is nothing 
which, in principle, natural causes cannot explain, 
supernatural causes may be dismissed. 

.^25. Naturalism and evolution. The phenomena 
which have given the greatest difSculty to scien- 
tific explanation are life and mind. They seem to 
stand out from other things, so that their origin 
forms an exception to the general rule of nature 
that like always causes like. Theology has been 
ready to invoke for the explanation of their origin 
a divine creative act It is true that, so far as 
experience has yet gone, living things are never 
produced by anything but Jy,_pre7ious_Jfiymg ^ 
things : though products of the laboratory are ' 
coifiing every year closer to the construction of 
a living cell.VBfut if naturalism is right, the living 
and animate thing must somehow have come out 
of the non-living and inanimate., One who sees 
clearly the contrast between the living and the 
non-living can understand how generaticais of sci- 
entists who believed that the mechanics of the 
ivorld could explain everything else, were sfaU un- 
prepared to resist th^ view that some divine act 
was necessary to produce the many species of 
organisms and the human soul. 
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Por the student of philosophy to-day, however, 
the difSculty may be to get an adequate sense of 
the contrast. We are living in an era when sharp 
distmctioDs of this sort have been so obscured by 
newly devised intermediaries that many who are 
unable to thmlr clearly see no difSculty whatever 
m a gradual transformation &om the inorganic 
to the organic, and from the non-conscious to the 
conscious. Let us then first ash. What are the 
peculiarities of life and of nundP 
The most stnhmg characteristics of living 
thmgs can best be told by aid of the word ‘sen’s 
they are self-buildmg, self-repairing, self-regulat- 
ing, sdf-reproducmg. There are madimes which 
feed themsdves; but there are none that grow by 
what they feed on. There are sdf-righting m®" 
chines, automatic equilibrators, sdf-steermg air- 
planes; but there are none that rqi^ their own 
injuries, or adjust themselves to an unlimited 
range of variable conditions. As for seif-reproduc- 
tion, there is no machine nor chemical product 
which develops within itself a germ containing 
the capacity to grow to another hke the original, 
still less to produce within that other a germ 
having the same capacity, and so on forever, a® 
if within one organism there were packed away, m 
cells within cells, an infinite series of completely 
specified mature individuals' The ‘self* of the 
living organism, to ns who look on, means an iden- 
tifiable outline through which there is a constant 
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flow of ma tter, and- energy, its metabolism: it is 
the same mdividual from time to time without 
having in it the same stuff; when it acts, it acts 
as a whole, and as if it were trying to preserve 
its own existence and that of an endless series of 
individuals like itself. The activities of its life 
consist, in terms of Spencer’s defimtion, in the 
“continuous adjustmen^^f mten^_ rations, to 
external relations”: if the outer world changes, 
the oiganism changes in response, and in such 
wise as to keep itself intact. 

Now, how does hiimd’ differ from flife’P We 
have characterized life by its peculiar, but ob- 
servable, functions or activities; we must char- 
acterize mind by an unobservable quality , — feelr 
itig. The hving organism acts as if it were in- 
terested in itself; the mind (if the organism has 
a mind) adds the fact of interest to this appear- ^ 
ance of interest. Characteristic of mind is that i 
awareness of benefit or injury which we call pleaa- 
ure^r pam. lUisTnot certain that there are any 
organisms without this awareness ; life may always 
be accompanied by mind , it is not certain that the 
tree is indifferent to being cut down. But at leart 
some organisms are ‘conscious.’ And higher ani- 
mals, in addition to being simply aware, think, 
i e., form ideas of objects, make theories about 
their natures, conceive purposes and execute plans. 
TThe term *mind’ includes this whole gamut of con- 
‘ scious and intentional activities. 
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Now -the puzzle for naturaliBm is first, bow a 
world of nonji^ g thin gs could have produced the 
hvi^, sdf-preseryuig things; and second, how 
Ihe fact of self-preservati on be comes the aware- 
ness of seltpreservai^^i. e..^ow mind enters . 
For there is all the difference in the world between 
an action and the conscionsness of that action os 
being done by me. It is the difference, let us say, 
between an arrow mechanically driven to the target 
and a mythical arrow which should intend and try 
to reach the target, and experience satisfaction 
when lodged in the bull’s eye. There are those who 
feign to consider consciousness unimportant: it is 
not recorded that these persons decline oniesthetics 
under surgery. Since values eind importances are 
the precise features of the world ■^ch are wiped 
out when consciouBnesB is absent, it might fairly 
be said that conscionsness is the most important 
single fact in the univ^e^ Without it there is no 
perception, no judgment, no knowledge, no en- 
joyment. Its presence constitut es the major p rob- 
lem ftm natufalismT'iSTnMuiiiig is the central 
problem of all philosophy. 

This is the point at which the theory of evolu- 
tion offers aid in the completion of the view of 
naturalism It proposes to explain the origin of 
hfc and of nund Darwin’s theory made no such 
attempt: his work was limited to changes within 
the different forms of life, — ^the origin of species, 
the descent of man He toot life for granted, ns- 
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suining that life always comes from life; but he 
broke down the lines between species and thus be- 
tween lower forms of life and higher forms. It 
remamed for a generalized theory of evolution to 
attempt the passage from non-living to hving, and 
from non-mental to mental. 

This generalized theory in its philosophical 
form we owe chiefly to Herbert Spencer. He as- 
sembled the scattered scientific work of his day 
into a picture so vast, and so impressive in its 
cumulabon of details corroborating the universal 
law of development through “differentiation and 
integration,” that it became much easier to believe 
that the remaining difficulties would eventually be 
resolved. The line between the non-living and the 
living was primarily for the biologists to deal with 
m conjunction with the chemists. All hving matter ' 
18 composed chiefly of five common elements, 03 ^- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur: there is 
no element peculiar to living things ; the presump- 
tion was that flife’ consists in a pattern of ar- 
rangement, which might be artificially recon- 
structed. Since 1827, when Wohler synthesized 
urea in his laboratory in Gdessen, confidence had 
increased that the special processes of physiology 
can be understood as extensions of chemical law.* 
Srape sugar, oxalic acid, indigo, and other or- 

* For datch of the sdient paints vn dBcoTnring the chemicnl basa 
ot phydotoCT, see Jos Needham's aitide, llechamstie Biotogy, in 
adeace, Eehpon and Eeahty, also J A Thompson. Concermng 
Evolution, pp 4Z-S1 
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game products can be manufactured. It could 
easflj appear to Spencer that the differe nce be - 
tween living and non-bving ha d already become a 
mafESr of the 3e^ee of complexity of the molecule 
of protoplasmTand of the high jnstabilitylif ‘com- 
pounds of mtrogen. Whether these scientific re- 
searches take care of the peculiar sdf-reference 
of the activities of organic hfe, their tendency to 
preserve a total rndvoidual, through a peculiar 
assemblage of processes which one by one may be 
chemically commonplace, the student must care- 
fully consider for himself. • We shall return to this 
question (Chapter VII). 

As for the line between the non-mental and the 
mental, this caused Spencer much perplexity. He 
was at first inclined to regard consciousness as a 
form of energy, — one in the senes of transforma- 
tions which energy can undergo, as from heat to 
electricity, to hght, to translatory motion But 
mental energy does not seem to admit of measure- 
ment, as do all the other forms of energy, in terms 
of the mass and velocity of moving particles Nor 
IS there any evidence that the physical energy of 

• WUliam Hitter and Hans Dneseb maintain that in self-budding 
etc., the organism bchaTes as if (Se irlo/e were acting for itsdf, and 
not as ft mere combinatioa of omts It u oa tbougb tBe whole pre- 
ceded and selected its own parts* and were thus o separate enli^ 
Oslwald, Natural Philosophy, has given some etlenlion to this 
question, which most nntunlists overiooh Jacques Loeb, Phy^tologT 
of the Drun. traces the activities of the simpler organisms to 'trap- 
tsms' direct reactions to light, heal pressure, sabiuty, etc Walter 
Cannon, m "The Wisdom of the Body,” and L J flenderaon, m 
vnnous studies of systems of equiUbmUon in the blood, ha^c con- 
tributed important data 
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brain action declines when mental energy m 
creases.* For these and other reasons, he later 
considered consciousness as an accompaniment of 
changes in the brain, a rather inexplicable accom- 
paniment which we have to accept as being there. 
(Tins amounts to giving the problem up.) The 
mind, he thought, could be understood as a highly 
complex system of minute feelings “similar in 
nature to those we know as nervous shocks”: but 
he did not mean by this that a “nervous shock” 
(which is a physical fact) is identical with a feel- 
ing (which is a mental fact) ; so that it still re- 
mains a mystery how the mental elements happen 
to accompany these nervous events Ernst Haeckd, 
in The Rid^e of the Universe, solves the ques- 
tion by use of the convenient term ‘gradually*: 
“Consciousness,” he says, “has been gradually 
evolved from the psychic reflex activity, ”t — ^re- 
flex activity being in his "View ‘psychic’ but not 
conscious, a distinction which it requires a certain 
agihty to encompass. Whether you find yourself 
able, by the aid, perhaps, of current theories of 
the ‘subconscious,’ to make use of such a bridge 
from the inanimate to the animate, I cannot tell; 
but note that this is a critical point, perhaps the 
cntical point, in any theory of evolution which 
offers itself as support to naturalism. Haeckel’s 
word ‘riddle’ imphed that for him, as for Spencer, 
the solution was incomplete. 

* Sm H. Bergson, Mental Energy. " ’ . . ^ , 

t The Biddle of the UniTerse, ch vu. Psychic Gradations 
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There can be no doubt that \nthin the ftnimal 
kingdom the mind, once it is present, has evolved 
along with the evolution of the body. Darwin of- 
fered important evidence for this fact (as in 
Ongm of Species, ch. vii, and in Expression of the 
Emotions, 187S) ; and a series of able investiga- 
tors in comparative psychology, George Romanes, 
lAoyd Morgan, Max Verwom, Loeb, Yerkea and 
others have pressed the enquiry at what point in 
the orgamc series we can assume that conscious- 
ness arises, and what its primitive form is. These 
researches labor, as one can readily see, under the 
disadvantage that consciousness is invisible, and 
that the farther away we get from the human 
stage of mentality the less there is in the way of 
expression which we can safdy interpret ns evi- 
dence of the presence of mind. We can only say 
that if, as a matter of principle, we are satisfied 
that mind can arise out of the inanimate world, 
all such researches aid us in picturing the stages 
of its growth from its rudimentary begumings,* 
which stin remain speculative. 

26 Emergent evolution. Since Darwin and 
Spencer wrote, many changes have been made in 
our views of the manner in which evolution takes 
place. The word ‘gradually,* which was appropri- 
ate to a Dai'wmian era relying on the conservation 
of small variations by naturd sdection, has been 
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submerged; many steps of development, it is now 
seen, Iiavc occurred abruptly, by ‘mutation/ It is 
suggested tlint mind may have entered the scene 
in one of these saltations 

It has long been known that tliere ore two kinda 
of cfTcct in nature, which George Henry Lewes 
distinguished os ‘resultants’ and ‘emergents/* 
The resultants are the effects which we are able to 
deduce from the causes; os when we say that the 
ncight of salt is tlie sum of the weights of sodium 
and the clilorine that combine to produce it. The 
emergents arc the unpredictable effects, which, so 
to speak, supervene together with the resultants; 
os tlic iaste of ilie salt, its crystalline form and 
color, which lacking all resemblance to the prop- 
erties of either sodium or chlorine seem to be 
somctliing quite new and additional to the situa- 
tion. Such emergent qualities appear to depend 
upon tlic way of arrangement or composition of 
the mgredients. 

Now may it be that life and mind ‘emerge’ in 
this abrupt way whenever in the rearrangements 
of physical elements the right kind of arrange- 
ment or pattern happens to be struck out? This 
is the suggestion of Mr. Uoyd Morgan (Emer- 
gent Evolution, 1923). Mr. Morgan himself is not 
a philosophical naturalist; he believes, rather, 

• Fro^lfims of lafe and Mind, 187fi, 412 Quoted by C Ut^d 
MoTgan in Journal of Flulosopbical Studies. January. 19£0. 23. in an 
artic^ ibe Case for Emergent SToIubon. which deserves carefid 
study 
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that in the universe at large there is some mental 
cause for the emergence of consciousness in con- 
nection with the animal organism. He regarded 
‘emergent’ as merely a word for the scientific ob- 
server, to mark the empirical fact that something 
new had occurred for whose explanation he had 
no further responsibihty than to note the con- 
ditions under which it appears But the word was 
a good one; there are so many cases of emergence 
m nature that it seemed to amount to a new law, 
namely, that under the nght circumstances un- 
predictable quahbes arise and contmue to east. 
(Does this seem to the reader like making the 
absence of an e^lanabon serve for an eiqilana- 
bon, by providing it with a name, and finding 
numerous cases of it? It is some reply, not wholly 
satisfactory perhaps, to point out that most so- 
called laws of nature do that very thmg. We do 
not understand any single case of gravitation ; but 
when all bodies attract each other in the same 
unexplained way, which we can exactly formulate, 
we have a command of the How, if not of the Why, 
of the whole group of phenomena, — and with this 
How, modem science regards its work as finished ) 
Thus Mr. Morgan found his conc^tion immedi- 
ately put to the uses of naturalistic evolution, as 
in Mr. Alexander’s Space, Time, and Deity.* 
Professor R W. Sdlars in Evolutionary Natu- 

nsSSSr md=bte<h«, lo e«b« 
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ralism, employs this same idea. The picture of 
evolution thus presented restores the older con- 
ception of a series of steps m which life, mind, 
reason mark off clearly distinguished groups of 
phenomena. Is it possible that this way of array- 
ing the facts of* evolution surmounts the diffi- 
culty with which both Spencer and Haeckel 
struggled? 

It has at least this advantage. The older con- 
ceptions conveyed the impression that whatever 
is evolved is composed of, and therefore m reality 
is, the more primitive thing out of which it come; 
Evolution IS (as its etymology suggests) an ouir 
turning or unwindmg of the contents of an orig- 
inal germ; the mind is nothing but the revealed 
inwardness of its ancestral capsule, the dust To 
the emergent evolutionist, each new level of being 
is an arrival, to whose advent the whole surround- 
ing figure of events has contributed. It is not 
‘contained m’ any earher shape, and if not as real 
as the elements from whose arrangement it emerges, 
it cannot be reduced to them The ‘nothing but’ 
phrase ceases to be appropriate. Without being 
any the less a lawful and determined universe, the 
world is capable of giving birth to novelty, and 
in a sense of stepping upward. 

27. Naturcdism and human nature. The ques- 
tion of the evolution of mind is bound up with 
the question what mind is as we now find it If 
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naturalism can give a sufScient account of human 
nature as it is, there will be no final obstacle in 
determining how it come to be. The scientific ac- 
count of human nature is psychology: and psy 
chology wiU necessarily test and be tested by every 
judgment we make of the mmd and its place in 
the world. Psychology is and must be the chief 
battleground between naturalism and other views 
of the world. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, psy* 
chology has been written largely from the stand- 
point of physiology. That is to say, the mind has 
been treated as a function of the brain, an organ 
in an organism, and subject like the rest of the 
body to the laws of cause and effect which include 
that body in the circuits of physical nature. At 
first the naturalist had one mam instrument of 
explanation, the heflex arc’ (q. v.) : the mind os 
an active affair was considered a phenomenon of 
stimulus and response. When the finger touches 
a hot iron tHmels an instant and mechanical with- 
drawal: the response takes that particular form 
because the nervous current is routed through -the 
system, along an inborn path of least resistance 
Instincts are more complicated sequences of be- 
havior into whose composition a number of reflex 
arcs may enter ; and instincts modified by experi- 
ence constitute our habits, and thereby the char- 
acter of the mature individual Just how this 
simple scheme accounts for memory, anticipation. 
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reasoning, and the higher menial processes is natu- 
rallj a matter for much careful enquiry.* 

During recent years another instrument of ex- 
planation has became avadable, in the form of the 
chemistry of the blood as affected by the glands 
of internal secretion, the so-called endocrine 
glands. It had long been known — ^indeed, it was 
the basis of much ancient psychology — ^that the 
emotions are governed largdy by visceral dis- 
turbances. Recent experimental work has brought 
to light how profoundly these changes in the body 
are affected by the adrenal, interstitial, thyroid 
and other secretions. By proper administration of 
thyroid extract a cretin may be brought much 
nearer to normality ; and by stopping the dosage 
he may be dropped fiack again. There is thus much 
justification for thi* view that the chemical bal- 
ance of the body ii immediately reflected in the 
temper and the tonus of personality.f There is 
rather less justification for the extravagant ex- 
pectations which have been built on this discovery, 
as by Mr. Russell and Mr. Trotsky, the latter 
of whom suggests that in time we shall be able 
by proper chemical feeding to lift the levd. of the 
racial mentality so that all men will stand in a 

• An ingemotulr workedK)iil plan oC human psych^gy stncUy 
on the refiex-arc pattern may be found in Mai Mej cr. Fundamental 
Iiaws of Human Behavior* 1911 On the theory of Instinct see Jam^ 
Psycholdgy, McDougaD, Soaal Psychology, Hockinp. Human Ma- 
ture and Its Remaking See John B Watson, PsTj^ology from the 
Standpomt of a Behavionst, 1919 The work of PavJoTv on condi- 
boned reflexes has thrown light on the processes of Icamin? 

t Dr Berman’s btle, “The Glands Regulating Personality, states 
the case OTer-emphatically. 
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, BoeJe from Newton’s level upward! Unfortunately 
no drug has yet been found which will raise human 
. mteUigence above its present normal, so that it 
will stay up. 

But we cannot require of psychology that it 
change human nature: its first busmess is to un- 
derstand human nature. And beyond doubt, as 
a result of the work of physiological psychology, 
many things about the mind are better under- 
stood. The visible proof of this is in the apphca- 
tions of psychology. Mental diseases are cured. 
Useful proposals are made to education, to in- 
dustry, to advertismg, to pohtical life, — ^to every 
situation m which human beings can be mmaged. 
And if we can thus learn of the mind through the 
b^avior which we can observe and measure, is it 
not reasonable to assume that the acting organ- 
ism, with its marvellously sensitive nervous mech- 
anism, is equivalent, for scientific purposes, to the 
mind itself? This is the position of behaviorism, 
the extreme devdopment of naturahstic psychol- 
ogy. The organism can be observed; some laws of 
its behavior can be known ; why worry about the 
‘consciousness’ which may or may not be present? 

The question for us, however, is not whether 
psychology has thrown a great flood of hght upon 
human nature The question is simply whether the 
sort of psychology which investigates the mind 
solely as an object in nature, subject to laws of 
eanse and effect, can tell the 'whole truth, about 
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the mind. Rcmemhermg tlmt Hhe mind’ is some- 
thing of winch each man has a specimen close at 
hand; do jou accept tliis equation of your men- 
tality with the mechanisms of your behavior? 

28. Naturalism explains religion. Naturalism 
would not bo so convincing as it is if it merely 
sat in the stronghold of natural law and declared 
all other outloolcs on the universe superfluous. No 
one convinces his opponent simply by ruling him 
out of couit, — ^this is one reason for the compara- 
tive fruitlcssness of much argumentation. To be 
convincmg, one must step onto the mental ground 
of his opponent and show why it is that he thinks 
as he does, where he makes his mistake. The evi- 
dence for naturalism will not be wholly satisfy- 
ing, therefore, unless it can explain why men have 
been religious, or have taken the spiritualistic 
view of the world. But this, by way of psychology, 
naturalism is quite prepared to do. Naturalistic 
psychology of religion explains religion as a nat- 
ural — and for a time serviceable — Shuman mistake. 

The function of ideas (or of whatever corre- 
^onds to ideas in the nervous centres) is to guide 
behavior: they stand between stimulus and re- 
sponse. The perception of a red glow on the prairie 
arouses the idea of fire and guides for man and 
beast the response of flight The true idea aids 
survival ; the false idea leads to waste effort or to 
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death A bdief being a complex group of ideas, 
we may say that animals whose brains produce 
^true beliefs will tend to survive. And sometimes 
a mixture of truth and error wiU do this work of 
aiding survival, if the error is not operative. Thus, 
so long as men’s journeys were of restricted range, 
the assumption that the earth is flat worked as 
wdl as the truer notion. 

Now spiritualism has been useful in this way. 
It has offered encouragement at the time when 
man needed it most. The great mental task of 
early tunes, if man was to be markedly different 
from the animals, was that he should be able to 
see ahead, be interested m the future and plan 
for it; he could then begm to live by his dreams, 
using hiB creative imagmation — perhaps his most 
distinctive faculty — with effect. Edison kq)t 
alive m him the hope that he could, by aid of 
the dmne power,_8unnqunt his obstacles and work 
out a better order of life It thus held him to the 
task of mastering nature until the great primary 
difficulties attendmg subsistence, shdter and the 
like had actually been mastered It developed his 
imaginalaon and confirmed the habit of devotion 
to an ideal. 

It aided social solidarity, making possible that 
respect for custom wbidi was necessary if men 
were to reach any common ground of social life. 
It sanctioned and idealized rulersbip, an essential 
first stage in state-building. Note that this ideal- 
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izing of common things, which may seem so wild 
a departure from the cold facts, is often nearer 
the truth than the realistic description. When 
Mr. J. C. Gray describes the Supreme Court as 
“half a dozen elderly men, sitting on a platform 
behind a green or red doth, with very probably 
not commandmg wills or powerful physique . . . 
some of them, conceivably, of very limited intelh- 
gence,”* he is intentionally omitting from the 
picture the powerful tradition of the public law 
of the land which operates through these men. 
Until humanity could recognize these intangible 
but actual dements of a working society it needed 
t£e” schooling in deference to the unseen which 
religion supplied. 

Further, religion created a tech pigy^ of_eniJivr 
aiasm. Through its ritual excitements it trained 
the effusive emotionality of early man into rda- 
tivdy orderly channels. It is on this account that 
religion after much groping became the home of 
the infancy of all the fine arts, — ^though it is not 
altogether certam that this product of rdi^on 
can pose ns an aid to surrivaL 

But what was at first an aid may, in later stages 
of progress, become a hindrance, or even a poison. 
Encouragement may become a sort of coddling. 
Edison has been regarded by Reudian psy- ;* 
chologists as a belated moral infantilism, whereby 
in the maturity of the race, when we ought to be 

• Nature and Sourcra of the Ijitt, ad IMI. 1*1. ** 
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ready to face the problems of existence in all their 
harsh verity, men still persist in dreaming of a 
benevolent heavenly paternal roof, which per- 
sonally shields them from the severest blows of 
fate. The support of custom may become (as it 
soon did become) a congealing of custom; so that 
the very function for opening the future became 
a vice for fixing the bondage of the past. The in- 
terest in the ideal may become an indulgence in 
abstract contemplation, to the robbing of human 
life. And the arts, one by one, have had to claim 
liberation from their dominating parent. The 
secularization movements of history, ending with 
the still incomplete secularization of pobtics, in- 
dicate this phase of the warfare, not of science, 
but of the arte with religion. Thus religion tabes 
its place in the program of naturalistic evolution, 
and we ore invited to consider it not so much 
disproved as outgrown, with all due gratitude for 
its former beneficent r6Ie 

Auguste Comte (ITSS-lSSf), French positiv- 
ist, has given a vivid expression to this view of the 
r81e of religion. He teaches* that men’s views of 
the world naturally run through three stages. 
The first stage is geological: events are ex- 
plained by referring them to divine powers. The 
second stage is metaphysical: events are explained 
by referring them to separate energies, life by a 
vital force, fire by a principle of heat, falling 

* Com de’plulosopliie posibre, 18SD 
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bodies bj a heavy principle, and so on. The third 
stage is the ‘positive’ stage: events are explained 
by referring them to causes, i. e., to previous 
events on wliich they follow according to definite 
laws. Tliis kind of explanation does not take us 
out of the field of observable and measurable 
facts, and is the highest stage of human intellect. 
The positive stage of thought does not destroy all 
that mankind has cherished under the name of re- 
ligion; only, it substitutes for the supernatural 
being, whom no one can discover, the Great Being 
with whom we have to do at all times, and whom 
we can loyally serve, Humamty.® 

Thus, when any man judges his dreams to be 
dreams, he discards them, though regretfully, and 
girds himself to face the hteral facts of the uni- 
verse with sternness and courage The idea of God 
is seen, by the eye schooled in the scientific tem- 
per, to be a visionary form of the permanently 
needful devotion to ideal social ends. The wish for 
immortality is seen as a junjection of the impulse . 
of youth for the affirmation of life. To perceive 
the psychology of our beliefs is to gain detach- 
ing from them. 

29. In nothing of what has preceded has nat- 
uralism undertaken to prove its case. It has sim- 
ply appealed to sober judgment. To summarize, 

it submits as in its favor: 

* See selections from IComte in Rand Also John Stuart Mill 
Auguste Comte and Positivism, pp. 1-SZ and 124-H8 
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Our common sense or intmtion of Hie reality 
of physical things ; 

The tangible and measurable character of the 
objects it operates with in its explanations. They 
give a de finiteness and a clarity to langu^^Uch 
cSiitraslJaTOrably with the often cloudy vague- 
n^ of the spiritualist The materialist is pecu- 
liarly fortfuiate in' this respect; for anybody can 
imagme an atom in the midst of space, if it is 
a solid particle of tfi^ Newtonian model. This 
danty is an augury of good-faith and mental 
fraternity; 

The completeness of its explanations, haring 
in mind also the minute accuracy which has come 
with the quantitative phase of sdence; 

In particular, its explanation of the human 
mind through a causal psychology, and of the 
transitory function of rehgion m history. The 
temper of naturalism was formerly arrogant and 
bitter; something of the scorn of the partisan 
fighting against entrenched bigotry appears in 
the work of Haeckel, and occasionally in the more 
genial writing ‘of HuHey. But in Romanes and 
Spencer and later writers, one^finds regretful ac- 
ceptance of the bleaker view of the world which 
the evidence seems to them to require; 

The simplicity and unity of the world-view, not 
cluttered up with supernatural intrusions and 
indefinite fringes It aHows concentration on the 
human task. “It sternly implies the need for se- 
curing the finest conditions for human develop- 
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ment in the world of here and now. Misery and 
want cannot be excused by considering them part 
of an inscrutable plan.” Nor are we justified in 
deferring to another life the justice which it is 
our duty to create in this. 

30. Naturalitm in the history of thought. 

As a tendency in every man’s mind) naturalism 
would be expected to show itself in every period 
of history. It would gain clear expression i^^ver 
men had reached the sense of a rehable order of 
natural law. 

Accordingly (to mention a few notable names) 
we find it in the Greet world, in the philosophy 
of Democritus, and in that of Jus Roman disciple, 
Lucretius, whose great poem, De rerum natura 
(about 60 B. C.), is a passionate appeal for a 
passionless view of the world. (See extracts from 
Munro’s translation of Lucretius in BateweU’s 
Source Book, pp. 806-316.) 

At the beginning of the modem era, Thomas 
Hobbes undertook to es^ilain the mind as a case 
of matter in motion. Sensation is a direct eifect 
of outer motions on the nerves; and ns “motion 
produceth nothing but motion,” sensation must be 
a kind of motion. Then imagination and memory 
are ^'decaying sense” ; and reason a train of memo- 
ries. (See extracts from Hobbes, Leviathan, 1661, 
in Rand, Modem Classical Philosophers, pp. 67- 
76, being chapters i-v.) 

Eighteenth-century France saw a striking dc- 
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vdopment of matenalisin. Reii£ Descartes^ often 
called the founder of modem philosophj, had al- 
ready taught (Principles of Philosophy, 164i4i) 
that the body of animals is an automatic mecha- 
nism, without consciousness; and, as one historian 
comments, “For a long tune it was fashionable 
among zealous Cartesians to torture animals in a 
frivolous spirit, m order to show that their theory 
was senoualy meant,” He thought that man was 
a machme so far as his body is concerned; but that 
the nund was a distmct substance, capable of act- 
ing on'the body.* This reservation of the human 
mind was cnticised by La Mettrie (1748), who 
wrote, with the vast approval of Frederick the 
Great, a book entitled PHomme Machine (Trans- 
lated by G. C. Bussey, Open Court, 1912, under 
the title Man a Machine ) 

But the great era of naturalism is, as one would 
e^ect, the century of Darwin and Spencer, when 
natural law was first successfully appbed to the 
world of hving organisms, and the principles of 
evolution in biology were extended to the histoiy 
of the universe The nineteenth century saw the 
notable works of Ludwig Buchner (Eraft und 
Stoff, Force and Matter), Herbert Spencer (Synr 
thetic Philosophy), Erast Haeckd (Biddle of the 
Universe), T. H. Huxley (Essays), and Friedrich 
Nietzsche For a dear-cut materialist, Buchner is 
perhaps the best example Wilhelm Ostwald, phys- 

* Descartes’s Tierrs will be considered more at length lutder the 
head of Dualism, §$ 10&<1S2 bdow 
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ical clicrnist, in liis Natural Pliilosophj, reduces 
matter to energy; he is therefore not technically 
n'malcrinlisl, hut an cnergisL The most systematic 
expression of the plulosophy of natural evolution 
IS that of Herbert Spencer (1820-190S) in First 
Principles. 

Selections in Rand. The begmner would do better, 
howe\er, to haie the full text before him, sketclimg 
the chapters in Part H at the first reading, by omit- 
ting something of the vast bulk of illustration with 
which Spencer reinforces his argument, and paymg 
particular attention to the last three chapters. Equi- 
libration, Dissolution, Summary and Conclusion 
Note carefully how Spencer brmgs the mmd mto the 
order of evolution How Spencer deals with religion 
will be found in chapters i, ii, and v of Part I 

Suchner, Force and Matter (1866), is a short 
book which can be gathered up in its mam argument 
very quickly. The chapters most worth attention are 
those labelled Force and Matter, Creation, Purpose 
in Nature, Brain and Soul, Free Will, Conclusion 

Ernst Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe (1899): 
chapters 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, will outline the argu- 
ment 

T. H. Huxley (1826-96), Lay Sermons, xiv, on 
Descartes’s Discourse; Life and Letters, I, 241-244, 
etc. 

The nineteenth century seems to us now a pe- 
riod of naturalist classics. Physics aided by mathe- 
matics provided the ideal of an estahhshed scien- 
tific m^od; and the notion of a set of equations 
which should describe the law of the behavior of all 
atoms in all space throughout all time seemed not 
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impossibly out of reach. The twentieth century 
has brought a profound revolution in our concep- 
tion of the ultimate facts of physics. In the broad- 
est sense, this makes no difference to naturalism, 
which is not committed to any particular physical 
doctrme but only to an acceptance of the physical 
umverse, whatever it may prove to be, as the out- 
line of nature. Twentieth-century naturalism is 
more compleic, more varied, less typical, less con- 
fident. It frequently appears under the guise of 
a highly technical type of philosophy which we 
shall later consider, realism. A few examples: 

Bertrand Bussell, Problems of Philosophy; Scien- 
tific Method m Philosophy; What I Beheve. Bus- 
sell’s writing has distinguished clarity, vigor and 
wit His earber writings, done in dose connection 
with mathematical logic, are senons 

George Santayana’s Skepticism and Animal Faith 
is a work of great charm and less lucidity by an 
eminent poet and master of expression. 

B. W. Sellars, Evolntionary Naturalism: a text- 
book, sohd, incisive, schonatic 

John Dewey’s writings, so far as they touch meta- 
physics, present a form of naturalism. See especially 
Experience and Nature. 

Irwm Edman, Four Ways of Philosophy (1937), 
has produced a truly eloquent defence of natnrahsm 
See especially his fourth chapter, ‘Thilosophy as 
Nature Understood.” I know of no chapter m which 
the meanmg of naturalism as we find it today is so 
adequately expressed, or the skdeton which its nni- 
verse conceals so gracefully and kindly bedecdced 
Bertrand Bussell’s celebrate essay A Free Man’s 
Worship, has to me a studied pathos ; Walter lipp- 
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mann’s A Preface to Morals is heavy with the aware- 
ness of Pate; but Edman’s book has the true joy of 
tlie lover of nature, and his embrace of the negations 
of destiny rings sincere. 

When the satisfaction m nature thus turns into 
an enthusiasm and offers scope for “natural 
piety,” the mind finds itself imperceptibly attribut- 
ing to nature as a whole a hving quality, and 
Dewey is ready, under strictly specified under- 
standings, to venture the use of the word “God” 
(A Common Eaith, p. 51). Then naturalism is 
silently turning into something else. 



ClIArXER 

THE LOGIC OF NxVTURALISM 

31. Tlic foregoing arguments in fn\or of nat- 
uralism, I icpeat, arc not pioofs. They arc ap- 
peals to judgment 

In fact, there can be no proof of naturalism 
Hoir could one pioic that nothing but nature ex- 
ists’ The only nay in nhich anything can he 
pro^ed non-existent is to shovr that it is impos- 
sible: thus a centaur is impossible, under condi- 
tions of terrestrial physiology, hence centauts are 
non-existent on this carUi And there are certain 
hinds of god irlncli may he shoini impossible, at 
least under natural Ians But unless ne assume 
that these natural Ians rule the entire unherse, 
nhich ivould be begging tlie quesbon, ne cannot 
prove that even the gods of Homer’s Olympus arc 
impossible eveiywhere The non-existence of a 
spiritual God, or of anothei world, or of a future 
life, cannot be proved. 

But there is a logical side to the case for nat- 
urahsm It consists in refuting the attempts which 
have been made in the past to prove that super- 
nature does exist. 

32 What would you regard as the strongest 
grounds that could be given, for a bebef in God? 

74 
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Apart from intuitive and pragmatic i easons, there 
are tliree main grounds of a rational older, •n’hich 
have been eh’cited during the long defensive con- 
test between spiritualism and naturalism, and 
wliich reappear in all arguments on this subject. 

First, theie is the aigument that nature re- 
quires an author. As one student lias put the 
matter, “There must be something all-powerful 
somewhere that cieated the universe in the first 
place.” Another, “It seems required by reason that 
some great power is responsible for the existence ' 
of the universe, and since man has found no sat- < 
isfactory explanation of the beginning of things 
in nature itself, I beheve that power to be God ” 
In brief, the world of nature is considered not 
self-sufBcient: it shows signs of dependence on 
somethmg beyond itself. The dependent imphes 
an independent bemg. That independent and self- 
sufficient being is God This argument, interested 
in origms, the first cause of things, creation, has 
been called the cosmological argument. 

Second, there is the argument that the order 
a/nd heauty of nature could not be accidental, but 
vmply a mind that appreciated them, and meant 
to brmg them mto existence. Thus, “The mate- 
rial umverse, which always acts by fixed law, sup- 
poses a law-giver outside itself No one can make 
a law imless he has intelhgence. The creator is 
therefore an intelligent being ” “Common-sense 
teUs one that the beauty and co-oidmation of Na- 
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ture could no more have sprung into hemg by 
itself than a -watch -with its mtiicate parts scat- 
tered could spring into motion”, “Wlio but a 
god could have worked out the myiiad Ians of na- 
ture in all their exact perfection?” Tins argu- 
ment, interested not so much in the baie facts of 
the world as in their value and fitness, has been 
called tlie teleological argument It is the argu- 
ment from the design to the designer 

There is a third grmmd which more rarely 
comes to hght It is the argument that the idea 
of God somehoiB guarantees tts own truth “There 
seems to be something m the notion of a supreme 
hemg which cannot be false or illusory ” “I can- 
not beheve that the idea of God would have oc- 
curred to mankind if theie had not been reahty 
behind it,” This argument also has received 
strong expression in the history of philosophy; 
hut it has taken many forms, as if it were diffi- 
cult to capture in logical terms, and were somdiow 
more truly stated in the mdefinite form There is 
in the idea of God a pecuharity which sets it apart 
from all other ideas, and requires me to beheve 
that its object is truly existent What is that pe- 
cuhanty? 

Some mediffival schoolmen tliought it ‘pure Be- 
mg*' God is pure Being, and pure Bemg neces- 
sarily exists 

Anselm of Canterbury (1033—1109) thought 
it ‘perfection.’ He argued that the idea of the 
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perfect being (not ‘a’ perfect being) necessarily 
involves tlie existence of that being. For if the 
idea is a meie idea or fancy it lacks sometliing of 
that full perfection which it would attain if its 
object also existed. Hence we contiadict ourselves 
if we think of the most perfect being as a mere 
idea. We must tliink of it as existmg. 

Spinoza (1682-1677) also thought it “perfec 
tion.’ Perfection, he held, carries with it a power 
to exist, if we think of the absolute beginning or 
origin of tilings, perfection would asseit its in- 
herent power to be, — nothing could resist it. “The 
perfection of a tiling does not annul its existence, 
but on the contrary asserts it Imperfection, on 
the other hand, does annul it. Therefoie we cannot 
be more ceitam of the existence of anythmg than 
of the existence of a being absolutely infimte or 
perfect — that is, of God 
In these and other ways philosophers have tried 
to show that tlie idea of God contams our standard 
of reahty; and we can never accept the sugges- 
tion that this standard may be ‘merdy subjec- 
tive,’ for it IS only our standard of ‘objective real- 
ity’ which could lead us to judge any idea as sub- 
jective The idea of God then, by itself, requires 
behef in the existence of God. This has been 
called the ontologicdl argument. 

Do these three arguments exhaust what can be 
said in the way of attempting a rational proof 
of the existence of God? 

* Ethics, proposition xi. note Bohn edition* p 53. 
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38. Naturalism undertakes to show that all 
these arguments are fallacious. They have been 
criticised by many tlnnkcrs who are not natural- 
ists No one has attacked them more trenchantly 
than Kant (See J. Watson, Selections from Kant, 
pp. 20S-222 ) 

As for the last mentioned argument, the onto- 
logical, Kant voices the opinion of the majorily 
when he judges that theic is notliing in it You 
have an idea of a perfect circle , that is, the defini- 
tion of a circle* but tins perfection is no guarantee 
of the existence of the perfect circle On the con- 
trary, the perfect is precisely what does not exist. 
Existence adds notlung to the perfection of an 
idea. Perfection is a quality; if a perfect rose 
could be translated from idea to actuahty, its per- 
fection would not be improved nor in any way 
changed Has Kant met the ontological argument 
in its full strength? 

The cosmological argument errs in making an 
iDicit use of the idea of cause. The origins of 
thmgs are their causes; and their causes are al- 
ways m some previous state of nature The origm 
of the hen is in the egg, and the ongm of the egg 
is a preceding hen Trace it back as far as you 
like, to the ongmal protoplasmic slime, or to the 
origmal nebula: you are never referred outside of 
nature for your origin The relation of cause to 
effect is the very essence of natural happenmg. 
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We could ne\erj therefore, be referred to n super- 
natural being for a cause of anything that hap- 
pens. Nor 3 'et for tlie cause of “aU things,” — if 
that phrase has any assignable meaning. 

Creation is a different matter, quite diffeient 
from causation ; for creation implies the produc- 
tion of the very stuff of the woild But clearly no 
argument from causality can help us in i caching 
the creative source of tlungs, if theie is any such 
source. For causality only plies between one state 
and another of existing tilings. 

The wiser naturalists do not imagine that tliey 
have avoided all mental difficulty m thus rebuk- 
ing the tendency of the mind to use the causal 
ladder to climb out of nature. If they msist that 
the ladder is leally a chain of causes leadmg back- 
ward into tlie past ad infinitti/m, they are assertmg 
m effect that the world had no beginning. The de- 
mand that we bebeve in an infimtude of past tune 
is a baffling one. An infimte series is one tliat nei'er 
ends; but if there was no begninmg, each piesent 
moment is the end of a finished mfimte senes. Is 
this conceivable^ We have here a mental dilemma 
(or, as Kant called it, an antinomy ) : tlie world 
must have had a beginnmg, and it cannot have 
had a begmmng Wliichever alternative we choose, 
we face the inconceivable 

Herbert Spencer fully recognizes tins difficulty. 
He attnbutes it to the bmitations of the human 
mind: the mind, he holds, is fitted for tlnnking in 
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terms of relations, such as causality, — it can lint 
one fragment of the -vrorld to another; but it is 
not fitted for thinking tlie whole Our knowledge 
is relative, not absolute ; it is scientific, not meta- 
physical Hence, when we try to reach absolute 
beginnings, we are faced with “alternative impos- 
sibihties of thought” (First Prmciples, Part I). 
There are only three alternatives possible for the 
origin of the world: it is self-existent, or self- 
caused, or caused by an external agency And 
each of these alternatives is really witliout mean- 
ing to our minds We cannot conceive that a tlung 
exists in its own right without any source beyond 
itself; we cannot conceive sdf -creation, for that 
imphes that the thing exists before it exists ; and 
to refer it to an external creator merdy defers the 
question For we have to ask. Whence the creator? 
And tliat question, as Eant already recognized) is 
“the abyss of human reason.” 

If, then, the assumption of a God does not ex- 
plam the origin of the world, the cosmological 
argument loses its entire pomt 

34. As for the teleological argument, which 
pretends to see in the order and fitness of nature 
a beneiolont purpose, that argument has been 
under attack since the beginning of modern times. 
Lord Bacon exposed the fallacy of referring natu- 
ral eients and arrangements to “final causes,” 
that IS, to an assumed purpose. If we explain the 
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good harvest by the will of a good God, it becomes 
inexplicable that tlie next haivest is a poor one. 
The hypothesis of pm pose cannot be used to pre- 
dict the future and is thus, as Bacon put it, “bar- 
ren, hke a vurgin consecrated to God ” And Spi- 
noza termed it the “refuge of ignorance,”* be- 
cause of the idle habit of refeirmg to tlie will of 
God whatever we cannot otherwise explain Fur- 
ther, it was felt on all sides that the motives at- 
tributed to God by such explanations were paltry 
and unworthy If the eaith is not the centre of the 
umverse, neither is man the centre of tlie value of 
the universe ; and the fitness of the world for man, 
so far as it is fit, is not to be attnbuted to the 
supreme inteiest of God in the human bemg Nor 
have we any right to forget the degree of unfitness 
in the world ; its evil, ughness, and waste If from 
the world as we find it, we try to mfer an all-good 
designer, we aie attempting to nse lugher than 
our source We aie, as Kant pomted out, really 
attributmg existence to our preconceived idea of 
God, that IS, making use of the ‘ontological argu- 
ment ’ 

The appeals to design in the world of animal 
hfe, those admirmg meditations which have always 
been excited by the marvellous structure of the 
eye and the other sense organs, the protective de- 
vices, and the instincts (see for example Ffoflon, 
The Existence of God), — Darwin’s gieat demon- 


* Ethics, prop Tm, appendix, Eohn edition, p 7Q 
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stration that tlie animal was fitted to the world 
and not the world to the animal, and that the fit- 
ting piocess could he understood by the ordinary 
opeiabon of causal Ians, more effectively banished 
these than the ciiticism of Kant had done 

But in any case, tlie teleological argument is 
not a real argument, for it fails to put forward a 
genume hypothesis unless we haie some concep- 
tion of the process by whidi God, having designed 
the world, then brmgs it mto being Here we light 
upon the difficulbes of the problem of origins 
which the cosmological argument brought to evi- 
dence, and are forced once more to face the bmi- 
tabons of the human mtellecb 

86. Unless there is something wrong with these 
cribcisms, we should judge with naturalism that 
these arguments for the existence of God are not 
substanbal There may be otlier argumoits. There 
may be grounds not capable of bemg put mto 
argumentative form There may be some aspects 
of supemabire not dependent on the existence of 
God The will might be free, the soul might be 
immortal, even if God did not exist These ques- 
tions deserve exommabon, and have been exammed 
in the discussions of natuiahsbc writers But smce 
the behef m God is the kemd of all supematural- 
ism, we have before us the logic of naturalism at 
its best 



Chapter V 

NATURALISTIC ETHICS 

36. If we cancel belief in God, and in the con- 
cern of an all-poweiful and all-holy being for 
righteousness, what becomes of the standards of 
human moiality? 

Of com sc, for the naturalist, the horizon is 
rimmed by death, both for the individual and the 
race. But death is no more in tlie immediate fore- 
ground for him than for others. His idea of the 
wise conduct of life depends on what liis reason 
shows liim of cause and effect in producing hap- 
piness or misery. He has nothmg to fear from the 
wrath of God, he has still to be mindful of the 
wrath of society and of his own nature. 

His motives are obviously simplified, his con- 
duct need not be essentially altered. He is not 
troubled to do anythmg for the glory of God nor 
for the love of God, and there is no reasonable 
sentiment m him of giatitude or loyalty to the 
physical umverse which brought lum forth, and 
will some day blot him out But he cannot destroy 
tlie mstmctive aspuations of his heiedity. If he 
cares for science, he wdl still care for it If Iiis 
nature is sociable, he will stiU wish to please his 
fellow men If he is sensitive to beauty and lefine- 
83 
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ment, he will still cultivate harmony and decency 
in his behavior. 

According to Plato, moial rightness (or ‘jus- 
tice’) is simply mental health, the kind of disposi- 
tion which gives every man his due and every 
function of the mind its pioportionate share in 
the government of behavior: on this showing, only 
the just man can be happy, for the unjust man, 
hke the sick man, is incapable of the ordmary 
satisfactions of life • The good life has its intrinsic 
recommendations m the nature of thmgs, quite 
apart from rewards added by gods or men. 

37 It is true that the first effect of abandoning 
a behef m God and the future hfe may be a sense 
of hberation. “God is dead,” cries Nietzsche, “dUes 
ist erlmibt , — everythmg is permitted!” Nature 
and natural impulse are not evil*, away with shame 
and repression ; away with disciphne and re- 
straint The ethics of the free man will be the 
ethics of “self-expression ” 

Whoever takes this direction, or that of Omar 
Khayyam, the cult of self-centred joy and ob- 
hvion, is hkely to incur the censure of other natu- 
rohsts. They will pomt out to him, m terms not 
wholly different from Plato’s, that there is a dis- 
cipbne which belongs to nature itself. Further, he 
cannot turn his back on the needs of humanity 
and be wholly satisfied with himsrif. Epicurus and 

*B«pub1ic^ Bookiv Halo u not a nalnrahit. 
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Lucretius, with no remoter goal than the natural 
satisfaction of life, found tlie chief advantage of 
banisliing the gods to an innocuous distance (they 
still professed a nominal belief m their existence) 
the fact tliat tliey had oveicome tlie haunting fear 
of diiTne punisliment and of death: their code of 
etliics we should call somewhat austere, although 
tlie word “epicurean” has gained a very different 
connotation in our common speech. They beheved 
that the enduring pleasures of life were the most 
satisfying, and that the more intense pleasures 
were deceptive, being botli transitory and attended 
by pain and disgust A life of leisure, friendship, 
and the cultivation of philosophy was to them the 
wise choice. (See Bakewell, Source Book, 297- 
306.) 

38. Modern naturalists have made systematic 
attempts to apply their world-view to wise con- 
duct Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics is one of 
the outstanding essays. Spencer argues that men 
can be happy only if they fall m with the evident 
trend of nature in evolution (we cannot say the 
‘intention’ of nature), and work with nature for 
the preservation and increase of life. *11118 means 
care for one’s health and for tlie development of 
one’s mental powers to thdr highest capacity ; it 
means trying to abohsh war and all those conflicts 
which involve the subtraction of life and energy 
from both contestants; it means the replacement 
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of a mibtary society by an industnal society; it 
means free competition in that socieiy, so that the 
best men come to the top; and it means the gen- 
eral growth of sympatliy to such a point that one 
derives as much gratification from the pleasure 
of others as from his own pleasures, and egoism 
and altruism are reconciled. 

39. Nietzsche draws from the same premises a 
very different picture. He finds Spencer’s ideal 
too tome. Nature makes for evolution, it is true ; 
but its means is the destruction of the unfit The 
strong and vital elements of society must assert 
themsdves, not for their own sakes more than for 
the sake of the future. Chnstiamty has been a 
detriment to the race by cultivating the amiable 
and sympathetic tempers. Instead of urging us to 
love others as we love ourselves, Nietzsche would 
urge us to be ruthless to ourselves as we should be 
to others. The Superman can only be brought 
forth by the UTitergang of the less worthy, and 
if that less worthy be oneself, it is one’s piefy to 
yield to the better Kelentless self-mastery is the 
way of happiness. "Getst tst das Leben, das selbeT 
ills Leben schneidst” 

40. Huxley (in Evolution and Ethics) gives 
up the attempt to find a guide for ethics m the 
processes of sub-human nature. He finds that all 
civilization, like the work of the gardener, is a 
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figlit mih the weeds The social process cuts across 
the process of natural selection; and the social 
aspects of human nature must tlirive, even m de- 
fiance of tlie method of struggle for suivival. 
Huslej’s essay is worth weiglung in view of 
Nietzsche’s powerful appeal for the Darwiman 
type of morals. 

41. In sum, then, while the moral codes of natu- 
ralists differ, naturahsm does not leave morals 
without support * It does not necessarily turn 
mankind back to the pig sty, nor reverse the direc- 
tion of social advance. Only, its ethics lacks the 
vista of etermty, and the resonance of a divine 
concern in its inward ntahty.f It is man’s gesture 
of heroism on the scaffold of a universe which will 
eventually write a cipher as the sum of all his 
frorks 

• We return to this question m chapter XXVI 
t See Geoi^ Herbert Palmer, The Field of Ethics, final diapter. 



Chapter. VI 

NATURALISM EXANUNED 

42. Naturalism as a type of philosophy is now 
before us Its case is undoubtedly a strong one. 
What IS the strongest part of iti* To my mmd, it 
is the completeness of its program of esplanation 

4S The advantage •which naturalism enjoyed 
in the nineteenth century in clarity and ima^a- 
bleness and 'the consistency of its scientific struc- 
ture in aU its parts, — ^that advantage has van- 
ished With the advent of a new outlooh in 
physics, which we may date rougldy from Roent- 
gen’s discovery of the x-rays in 1896, a discov- 
ery which gave us the instrument for exploring 
the sub-atomic levels of the umverse, physical 
conceptions have entered upon a period for which 
‘transition’ would be too tame a word. These 
changes, so far as they affect our world-picture, 
may be resumed roughly as follows • 

a The simple and unchangeable atom has 
shown itself to be a mmute world of much mtemal 
complexity, capable of composition and decom- 
position, and of turmng on occasion mto some 
other kind of atom The disc^ries of the electron 
and of radio-activity liave revealed motion and 
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change in what was foimerly thought eternally 
stable. 

b. The fixed difiFerence between matter and en- 
ergy is no longer clear. Nothing is more obvious 
to common sense and to nmeteenth-century phys- 
ics than that you can change the rate of motion 
of a body ad libitum without changmg the mass 
of tlie body. In takmg an inventory of the physi- 
cal universe, you had always two quantities to 
consider, the amount of matter, and the amount 
of motion : these were independent facts No mat- 
ter could ever be created or destroyed The same 
of energy, a function of mass, motion and posi- 
tion. There was a ‘conservation’ of matter, and 
another ‘conservation’ of energy. Now it appears 
that matter and radiant energy are convertible 
one mto the other; and it is not mconceivable — 
or rather it is not physically impossible whether 
we can conceive it or not — ^that the substance of 
the physical world is bemg transported gradu- 
ally from place to place, tatmg wmgs m the form 
of radiation, and bemg precipitated m remote re- 
gions as new-boin atoms By a sort of universal 
convection or Gulf-Streammg, the resources of 
the Sidereal systems are forever redistributmg 
themselves with the speed of light If there is any 
conservation, it must be of _some umon of matter 
and energy rather than of either alone. 

c The law of contmuity is in difBculties. There 
is hardly any prmciple of science of greater dig- 
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nity than tins law: natura non facit saltum. If 
a body is to get from one place to another, it must 
go through a continuous seiies of intermediate 
places, except m dreams and fairy tales. If a re- 
volvmg fly-wheel is to increase or reduce its 
speed, it must do so by going tlirough all inter- 
mediate speeds But we are now asked (by such 
theories as Planck’s theory of quanta, and by such 
facts as the Compton effect, q v ) to consider 
that periodic motions may be ‘granular’ or dis- 
contmuous hke the series of whole numbers, that 
electrons may jump from one orbit to another 
without at any time being anywhere between, 
that radiant energy may go off into space in a 
series of distmct darts at once wave-wise and 
lump-wise. We are not asked to picture -these 
events, we are simply warned that we may be re- 
quired to believe them Any a priori prejudices 
we may have in behalf of the continmty of all 
changes must be oiepared to yield as gracefully 
as possible 

d. The independence of tune and space is like- 
wise under suspicion, — since the publication of 
Minkowski’s memoir m 1908. Not that tune is to 
be considered a form of space, nor space a form 
of tune ; but that space and tune have to be taken 
together for purposes of measurement, and that 
how much space and how much time are occupied 
by any given event are questions which cannot be 
answered mdependently of one another. The the- 
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ory o£ relativity at piesent is to be regarded as 
a fundamental enquiry into the principles of 
physical mcasuiemcnts, rather than into the na- 
ture of space and tune; but it has made clear that 
however distmet our ideas of space and time may 
be (can you think of time without space, or of 
space nitliout time'*) we must consider them one 
manifold for scientific pm^oses And furtlier, we 
must take them together with the events which, 
as we say, occur ‘in’ space and time: for apart 
from these events it is questionable whether space 
and time, as empty legions, would so much as 
esdst. 

Wlien Herbert Spencer made up his hst of 
“ultimate scientific ideas” he mentioned five, — 
space, time, matter, motion, force (to which he 
added consciousness, as another sort of thing), — 
and these five he regarded as alike inconceivable, 
if we ask what they are in themselves. He also 
held it to be unbelievable that these five are com- 
pletely independent entities, and so proposed that 
the others are all manifestations of force, though 
how this could be he thought must remain un- 
knowable. Physical science seems to be entenng.^^ 
by necessity tlie region of these ‘u^utable’ re- ' 
lationships of ultimate ideas: and m so doing 
makes at least so much dear, that the apparent 
clarity of materialism was an illusory advantage. 

If we esplain the world in terms of physical ele- 
ments we are no longer esplammg the unknown 
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by the known, but the known by the unfamihar 
and unpicturable, possibly even the unthmkable. 
Naturahsm can no longer claim support from the 
human mstinct to take ibe solid as the real 

iii. Now do these puzzles of contemporary 
physics require radical changes m our meta- 
physics? 

So far as they are merely the quandaries of 
physics, not estabbshed results, it is premature to 
indulge m new metaphysical stock-takmg It is 
certainly too early to infer, as some have hastened 
to do, that these changes have made naturahsm 
itself untenable We need to remmd ourselves time 
and again that science does not of itself constitute 
philosophy However hard the physical world may 
be to understand, however disturbmg to oui es- 
tabhshed ways of formulatmg it, this difEculty 
has notlung to do with the reality of the physical 
norld, nor with the ultimate question of natural- 
ism, whether physical natuie is all there is 
With this warning, however, we may say that 
the very existence of these puzzles has radically 
altered the question which the metaphysical Sphinx 
puts to the human mind to-day. Tlie clear-cut 
finaht3' of the physical object, which naturahsm 
requires, is shaken. The materialistic type of nat- 
uralism IS now excludcdfroin tlie possible altcma- 
tiies by the progress of physics itself 

Positiiism is also excluded Tlie physicist can 
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no longer say, “We aie not interested in what 
space and time and energy are; we are only in- 
terested in the Older and connection of phenom- 
ena ” For the order and connection of phenomena 
depend a good deal on what space and time and 
energy are. Physics to-day once more admits meta- 
physics into its counsels . • - ' - 

And in regard to the nature of space and time, 
the physicist no longer says with his former as- 
surance, “We can settle tlie problems of physics 
without reference to the mind: the physical world 
can exist by itself, whether or not there are any 
minds there to observe it ” For it has become an 
mte^'arpart of the theory of relativity that Hhe 
observer’ must be taken mto account before we 
can teU how much space or time or motion we are 
dealing with This ‘observer,’ to be sure, is for the 
most part merely a recording instrument, a clock 
or a meter-stick. But if the facts depend on what 
such instruments show, and on the choice of them, 
the observing imnd is brought into the reckomng. 
Thus if it is true, as Professor Bridgman says, 
that there is no geometry of pure space, but a 
geometry of meter sticks for near-by or ‘tactual’ 
spTce and a geometry of hght waves for astro- 
nomical or ‘opfacal’ space,** then space loses its 
independent reahty And if “we must not talk 
about the age of a beam of light,” nor “allow 
ourselves to think of events taking place in Arc- 

• The liO^c of Modern PhjacSt C7 f 
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turus noTo with all the connotation attached to 
events taking place here now,”* then time ceases 
to have that objective reahty which naturalism 
formerly took for granted. And if the amount 
and character of the physical universe are inde- > 
terminate apart fiom the judgments of its men- 
tally alive obsen'ers, the world piior to tlie en- 
trance of the observing minds could only be given 
a vague, mdescribable, pre-natal sort of esdst- 
ence' 

Thus physics itself, we may justly say, has 
rendered naturahsm less plausible and less self- 
confident 

But let no one suppose that the solution of tlie 
major metaphysical problems depends on the set- 
tlement of these intricate technical questions For- 
tunately the great issues of hfe do not require aU 
of us to become mathematical physicists The mer- 
its of naturalism have, for the most part, to be 
determined on other and more accessible grounds 
Such as this: 

If 1 am light in thinking that tlie strong side 
of naturalism is the completeness of its explana- 
tions, it becomes lulnerable at once if at any 
point its explanations are incomplete and neces- 
sarily so Is there any such pomt? 

45 Does naturalism explain quahties!* 

The world ns we find it is full of color, sound, 

•Op ctUVC 
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odors, tastes, touch-qualities, and tlie like. Causal- 
ity as the eye perceives it operates between events 
full of these qualities : colored waves beat on col- 
ored rocks. But as scientific theory replaces crude 
obseivation, our understanding of the process 
changes. The color is meiely our peijonal view of 
a certain vibration rate, and similarly with the 
sounds and other quahties which appeal to sense. 
In itself, the reahty of nature is not colored, be- 
cause it is the basis of color Perhaps it is not 
even tangible, nor imaginable. The question. 
What does a proton look hke, or feel hke, has no 
answer. Diagrams of tlic atoms are confessedly 
mere symbols for possible spatial relationships 
The thought of nature passes from the imaginable 
to the merely calculable It is the totality of 
terms which are to be introduced into certain dif- 
I ferential equations JX abandons qualities in order 
, to ewphm quahties ; and so, in itself, it approaches 
, a pure" quantity. 

TBut'the quahties are there; and if they are 
omitted from the idea of nature, can they really 
be explamed'* 

Naturahsm answers, the quahty is the effect of 
a certain vibratory disturbance upon the nerves 
and brain of the organism But the nerves and 
brain are themselves physical objects, and hence 
composed of the same mgiedients as otlier physi- 
cal bodies. If there is no color m the wave, neither 
is there any color in the eye or brain. 
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Quahty cannot be denied to exist, and yet it 
seems to be strangely extruded from the natural- 
istic picture as a subjective superfluity ■which na- 
ture could very well get along without * 

46 Does naturalism explain the mind? 

If the brain has no quality, the brain is cer- 
tainly not the TTiiTi d. A motion in the brain may 
accompamy 'the thinkmg process, but it is evident 
on consideration that a motion is one thing and a 
thought is something quite different It is impor- 
tant to be dear on this point, for in common speech 
we often interchange the ‘brain’ and the ‘mmd ’ 

If materialism says, as Hohbes hdd, that a 
sensation is nothing but a form of motion, and 
a thought is nothing but a cham of dying sensa- 
tions, hence a sequence of motions, the only pos- 
sible answer is that the proposition is nonsense. 
When two objects are identical, you can substi- 
■tute one for tlie other m every statement But 
try to substitute for the mental proposition, “I 
hate you,” the physical proposition, “There is in 
my nervous system and viscera a physico-chemi- 
cal disturbance of a certain pattern. . . The 
microscopic inspection of a bram process, how- 
ever perfect, would simply fail to discover any 
suggestion of what we mean by thought or feel- 
ing We must hold to the clear insight of Des- 

‘TIus oppallisg and incredible loss ot oB quality from the coo* 
ceptioQ of nature* which Fecbner called the **mght-view’* the 
TTorldi neo*Tea!ism tries to correct mthui the bounds of natuiwh^m* 
See chapter xjax 
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cnrtcs on tins point, the essence of the mind is 
tiiinfcing, and thinking is not an cient m space 
TIio onl}’ giound for mateiiahsm that is even 
north considering is that tlic mind, tliough dif- 
ferent from the bodj', is a product of the body, 
or an inseparable accompaniment of the body. If 
we saj', irith the French physician, Cabanis 
(1757-1808), that “the biam secretes thought as 
the h\cr secietes bile,” ne aie obliged to take the 
M'ord “seciete” in a Pickvnckian sense* it is a 
secretion which has no chemical character But it 
may be that when the brain acts in a certam way, 
thought takes place, as an effect in its own world 
This is Buchner’s position, — ^not tliat the brain 
and its operations are the mind, but that they are 
the producers of the mind . “that the brain is the 
organ of thought, and tliat these two, brain and 
thought, stand in such an immediate and neces- 
sary connection that neither can exist without the 
other” (Chapter on Brain and Soul). 

But this position evidently raises the question, 
How is it that, while everywhere else in, nature ^ 
motion produces motion and nothing else, here in 
the brain motion produces sensation and thought? - 
Does naturalism really explain the mind, or 
does its explanabon run a circmt which completes 
itself by cutting the mmd out, just as it excluded 
the quahties which the mmd perceives^ 


47. To make dear this contrast between the 
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mind and the brain (or any other physical ob- 
ject), let ns note certain specific points of dif- 
ference 

a The mind observes itself ; the brain does not 
This was the pomt of Pascal’s observation of the 
greatness and httleness of the human being As 
compared with the mountain, the man is mmute , 
the mountam may crush him. But the man (m 
so far as he is a nund) has this pomt of superi- 
ority, that he knows he is being crushed, whereas 
the mountain does not know of its own superior- 
ity ’As knower of the infini ty of the universe of 
nature, man is the greater thmg. 

b. The bram is in space; the mmd is not If 
this IS not at once obvious, experiment with a few 
questions which imply that the nund is in space, 
such as these: 

Where is it? Is it m the head? Is it out in 
front? What are its size and its shape? Is it 
harder to thmk of a long distance than of a short 
distance? Is it a longer thought? Is the thought 
of a cube a cubic thought? Are the several 
thoughts in the same nund at any one tune above 
or below one another? Can they become crowded? 
Can the capacity of the mmd become exhausted, 
so that no more ideas can be inserted? Does a 
gieat tliought reqiuie moie head-room than a 
petty one? No doubt the thought of an object 
is m some fashion with the object, and wlule, as 
an actiiity of flunking, it is qmte different from 
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the object, ns compiehending or bang with the 
object it IS affected b}' the gunhties of the object 
Hence tlie tliought of the unhcisc, or of all of 
spnee, while not n spacious thought, does imply 
by tlie instantaneous flash of undci standing which 
ginsps what is intended a ceitnin infinitude in 
the reach of the mind But in wlmtevei sense the 
mind is i elated to space when space is thought of, 
it includes tlie whole of space in its wew, and is 
[therefore not ‘in’ space. In this sense, also, it is 
' obiiously far from being identical with the brain, 
I which IS one of the objects in space which w'e can 
I think about, not tliink roith 

c The brain is in tlie piesent only the mind 
is extended in time to the post and the future. 

Wlien you try to explam memoiy by traces in 
the hrain left by post expenences, you must con- 
sider that those traces aie present traces When 
they are moused, you have an image of the past 
event How does it differ from present impres- 
sions^ It IS famter. Yes: but famtness is not past- 
ness. Eor the brain, the post is gone Nothing can 
locate an image in the past except a mind which 
holds the past before it And so with the future 
d The brain is a set of facts: the mind is a 
set of facts "and' tlioflBeaTOWigrs 

A fact has ai'meanvng when it stands for some- 
thing else, as a vertical cross for addition A fact 
means whatever it pomts to or leads to beyond 
itself. A news-stand means a chance for a paper; 
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a red sunset means a fine day to follow ( ; a 
certain whistle means to the pilot passmg to star- 
board; a certam tiack means to tlie hunter the 
recent neighborhood of his game To Sherlock 
Holmes, every minute fact means something, m- 
teUigence might be measuied by the amount of 
meaning facts have forihe mind 

In the bram theie are facts, but no meanmgs 
What is a meaning for the mmd is a connection 
for the bram* tlie five-o’clock wlustle is connected 
(or ‘associated’) with the musculai activities of 
quitting work. But a connecbon is not a mean- 
mg The physical fact, to itself, is meaningless 
To the mmd, notiung is meamngless 

e Among these meanings are tlie qualities we 
were speaking of (§45), and in particular plea- 
sure and pain 

We avoid the file because fire means the pam 
of gettmg burned; we seek the mountains or the 
sea m summer because they mean certam types 
of pleasuie The brain per se can not enjoy nor 
suffer. The mmd cannot escape joy and suffer- 
ing no espeiience is completely neutral The 
mind IS occupied witli values. The brai n is a sys- 
tem of facts ' 

In particular, the mmd is occupied with moral 
values, judgments of right and wrong It is there, 
perhaps, that we fed the difference between bram 
and mmd most sharply. On its physical side what 
we call a crime may be a very simple operation. 
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such as pulhng a tiigger And if puUing that 
trigger is a mechanically necessary result of he- 
redity and environment, the word mime and the 
meamng of moral reproach it’ carries are out of 
place. If we could regard the world simply as a 
fact, we should not so much as prefer vntue and 
its results to vice and its results The Universal 
Robots could lose a hand or a hmb without pain : 
they could be junked without crime Or if we 
could retain our preferences for some results 
rather tlian others, we might still regard the 
criminal as a disordered machine, and call the doc- 
tor rather than the judge. 

Thus, a recent book on criminology has to say 
that “most crimes come about tlirough disturb- 
ances of the ductless glands in the cnmmal or 
tlirough mental defects caused by endocrine trou- 
bles m the criminal’s mother ”• Like the rest of 
us, on this tlieory, the cnnnna^is devoid of free 
wiH; but he suffers from a “cnmmal imperative” 
which should reheve him from the moral reproba- 
tion we contmue to feel toward each other, natu- 
ralists apparently shaimg this feeling with tlie 
rest of mankind In the case of the criminal, glan- 
dular medication should replace moral criticism 
and punishment. 

But — not doubtmg that tlie mentally diseased 
criminal must have medical care — ^it is impossible 
for the sound human bemg to be morally 
* Tte New Crlminologr. M G Schlepp and E H ^ - 
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tral, just as it is impossible for him to ignore his 
sense of pleasure and pam The bram is 
ferent to right and wrong To the mmd, this^ 
the most important of distmctions 

These differences between the mmd and that 
physical object we call the biain and neivous 
system, or the entire organism and its behavior, 
suggest at every pomt that the mmd is some- 
thmg not only different fiom the body, but more 
them the body They emphasize the queiy whether 
natuiahsm can ezptlam the mmd as a product of 
nature, the greater by the less • 

48 Does naturalism esplam truth? 

Accordmg to naturalism, a thought is an effect 
of some piecedmg cause Change the cause and you 
change the thought A man’s philosophy would 
then be the result of the causes that act upon him, 
indudmg his own inherited temperament Hmdu 
mysticism might be due to the enervating effect of 
a hot climate , Schopenhauer’s pessimism to a dis- 
ordered hver 

But m this case, of what temperamental bias 
or atmospheric influence is naturalism the effect? 
What change of diet wdl tmn the naturalist mto 
a mystic? If philosophy is the result of such 
causes, what is to guarantee its truth? If natural- 

* For fl development of this discussion of the pccolisnties of iho 
mind ^fch nutke it irreduable to a function of the body* see mf 
book; The Self. Its Bod} and Freedom, 28*-40 
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ism explains our tlioughts m this cause-and-effcct 
manner, does it not undeiminc its own casc^ 

In a review of Robinson’s Mind in tlie Making, 
Mr. H G. Wells has this to sa}'. 


“I do not know who it was who first said that the 
human mind being a product of the struggle for 
existence was essentially a food-seeking sj stem, and 
no more essentially a truth-finding apparatus than 
the snout of a pig I belieie it must haic been Ar- 
thur Balfour, twenty-fise or thirty years ago 
(Slander ') 

“It is upon the lines of this suggestion, it is upon 
a profound scepticism of the truth-testing instru- 
ment, that the new school of thought is going Our 
minds, the most fundamental of our presupposi- 
tions, arc ns much a response to immediate neces- 
sities and as much the outcome of a process of trial, 
error, and adaptation as our bodies, they are as 
little to be rdied on in new situations as our animal 
insbncts . . ” 
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Imower of truth. Reason is not a part of the chain 
of causes and effects 

Naturahstic psychology can give causal ex- 
planation of our errors: it is at home there. It 
cannot explain our leasonable deeds and tlioughts. 

“Let a reasonable being make a mistake in his 
thinkmg, and his mistake immediately becomes a 
phenomenon for psychology If I add two and tno 
and get four, the result has nothing to do with the 
dimate, the state of my nerves, oi my personal 
idiosyncracies. It is no function of any event m 
heaven or earth But if I should get five, an enquiry 
into these conditions would at once become rcleiant 
There is no reason for gomg wrong, there is no 
cause for going right Hence psychology is pecu- 
liarly interested in errors and illusions It might al- 
most be called the science of human fallibility 

If we were completdy causal beings, why 
should we feel it so much a matter of pride to be 
treated as rational And why should we experi- 
ence such deep lesentraent at being ‘managed’? 
Psychology, we weie saying, can be apphed to 
every situation in which human beings can be 
managed: but m what situations can this take 
place'’ 

It is applied, for example, to advertising But 
let me discover that the advertiser on the advice 
of the psjchologist has artfully designed his pic- 
ture of the family group assembled around tlie 
evening table for the sake of playing on my do- 

* nocUaf;. Man »ni the Stair. 20J. 
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mestic instincts and inducing me to buy his lamp- 
shades, and my heait is at once hardened When I 
find out tliat I am being managed, the causal se- 
ries fads to woik. Let me learn the trick of the 
dramatic play on my emobons, and I cease to be 
moved But what kind of a science is that which 
ceases to be true when its laws are found out ' It 
certainly does not work to treat the human being 
as if he weie a thmg of cause and effect, unless 
you can keep it from him as a dark secret that 
you are doing so. There must then be sometlung 
false in the assumptions of the causal psychol- 
ogy The human bemg is somethmg more than a 
creature of cause and effect. 

49. There are some features of the world which 
naturalism does not profess to explam. it regards 
them as mesphcable, — ^we must simply take them 
as given matters of fact. 

If you explain an event by a law, that leaves 
the law unexplained I see a steel rad buckled m 
the sun; and this is explamed to me by the law 
that heat expands metals But why does heat ex- 
pand metals? This is explamed by reference to a 
more general law of the coUision of particles in 
motion. This law may m turn be explained by a 
wider law: but the last law m the senes, while it 
explains aU the others, is left unexplamed. 

Further, naturalism accepts the ingredients of 
the world, their quantity and proportion, and 
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their arrangement, as given facts They are here, 
and that is the end of it. We explom their re- 
al rangements; we do not attempt to explain their 
presence 

If we suggest that leaving these things unex- 
plained casts a shadow on the completeness of the 
naturahstic philosophy, we are told that no one 
can do any better In eveiy plulosophy, what ex- 
ists must be taken as given. Our knowledge can- 
not penetrate into the secrets of absolute creation. 

But before we accept this closmg of the door to 
understandmg, we have a further question to put 
In the naturahsfac view, “efficient causes” have 
driven out “final causes,” that is, to explain a 
thmg by causal law excludes its explanation by 
purpose Is tliis true'' Can the two types of ex- 
planation exist together? This deserves a separate 
enquiry. 
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THE NEWER TELEOLOGY 

50. Causality and Purpose. In ordinary lan- 
guage, ne speak of the cause of an event as some 
other event (or group of events) which imme- 
diately preceded the given event and, as we sup- 
pose, required it to be Causes piecede and, as it 
were, push tlieir effects into being The blows of 
a maul upon a wedge drive the wedge into the 
wood, and heat the wedge. Theie is no question 
in our minds which is cause and wliich the ef- 
fects Causahty we might rouglily descnbe as the 
detemuning of events from beliind in time Pur- 
pose on the contrary is tlie determining of events 
from ahead in time. One who has a purpose sees 
ahead to a future state of thmgs which he wishes 
to bring about, and works toward it It is this 
picture of future and as yet non-existent thmgs 
winch animates his piesent action. It would not 
be wholly astray if we should say that causahty 
works from the past mto the present, and pur- 
pose from the future mto the present, though evi- 
dently the event which is purposed as well as the 
event winch is caused is movmg in the direction 
of all temporal events from the present toward the 
futme AH physical events, we beheve, he in some 
causal seiies All mental events, we beheve, he in 
some purposive sequence, for theie is no mind, so 
107 
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far as we know, which is devoid of preference or 
choice and the disposition to act for what it 
chooses. Now our question is, Are these two types 
of process mutually exclusive? If we have a world 
in which everythmg is in causal order, must we 
dismiss the notion that there is purpose m it? 

In the case of a machme, no one doubts that it 
operates by mechamcal causes It is not the driver 
of an automobile who makes the car go On the 
other hand, the assembling of the machme m the 
first place, and its guidance seem determined by 
the end m view, ihe purpose, Aristotle’s ‘final 
cause.’ But the driver himself is m part a mechan- 
ism; and naturahsm says altogether so In any 
case his purpose is a fact which cannot be abol- 
ished He pictures himself, at a future moment, 
in some particular place; and that object, which 
seems to him to govern his actions, coexists with 
the mechamsm of his body It may be a good 
maxim for the scientific mind not to fdU tack on 
final causes when it is studymg nature; but it is 
clearly a mistake to suppose that all purpose must 
be excluded For there it is — a fact of eiqoenence. 
And it has found some way of living together 
with the causes. 

51. Let us examine more carefully the workmg 
of causes and purposes. 

Causal action cannot be observed. We observe 
only the sequence of events The sun rises and the 
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nir becomes wnrm; we note tlie sequence, but we do 
not obscI^c the sun's lajs causing the warmth. 
The axe falls and the wood falls apait’ we do not 
.scc-fhc foicc of the wedge splitting the wood The 
moving picture, oi the stage blow, gives us an 
equally con\iiicing spectacle of causality though 
there is no foice at woik in cither case Causation 
cannot be perceived. This is Hume’s proposition 
(Rand, 313-326 ) 

IVh}', then, arc we so suic about causal laws? 
We hcheve that all c^ents have a cause; and tins 
belief leads us to try to fit e\ents together. There 
must be some cause, we bchc\c, for the gradual 
w aiming of the day; and ns the sun is changing 
its position somewhat m pioportion to the change 
of heat, we easily make the connection. 

But what IS the souice of that behef that every 
event must have a caused 

Hume thought it a icsult of mental habit When 
we observe often and inthout exception that event 
B follows event A, we expect every A to be followed 
by a B Repeated confii motion of such expecta- 
tions m a great vaiiety of instances of sequence 
induces the generahzed behef that for every event 
a cause can be found The real foice of the be- 
hef in causahty hes in tlie strength of our ex- 
pectation If Hume is light, it is only probable, 
not certain, that every event has a cause There 
IS no way to prove it 

Without attempting to pass judgment on 
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Hume’s argument, we must give him credit foi 
havmg called attention (of Eant among others) 
to the gieat difficulty of vmdicatmg even what 
used to be called the ‘causal axiom,’ — that every 
event must have a cause, and a sufficient cause 
Causahty is imputed to the world-order, rather 
than seen in it 

Now the perception of purposes is m very 
much the same case We do not see purposes we 
impute them Here is a tram at the station, and 
here a man running toward it and boarding it 
We seem to have seen the man running for the 
train; but we have seen only the sequence of 
events, — the purpose is inserted by our conjecture 

We read purposes (or motives) into human 
conduct at a well-known risk: the ‘imputmg of 
motives’ IS notoriously liable to error. The risk 
is greater when we impute motives to animals If 
we venture beyond the animal realm mto the 
world at large, we take still greater risks 

Yet, as we can neither prove that every event 
has a cause nor disprove it, so we can neither 
prove nor disprove that every event has a pur- 
pose. The failure to find a cause does not dis- 
prove its existence: no more does the failure to 
find a purpose disprove its existence. 

It is lo^cally possible that every event has 
hotli a cause and a purpose or meaning 

•5S And it is also logically possible that those 
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features of the uoild whicli causality leaves un- 
cxplainccU such ns tlic highest natuinl latv, the 
amount, proj)ortion, distribution of the matter 
and motion of the Morld, base a meaning and thus 
a possible pui]>ose. 

Purpose mn_v be ajipealed to to explain qaan- 
iUics. Thus, the bow of William the Conquei’or: 
Why is it just so large? There is no mechanical 
answ cr, but purpose explains it at onec It must 
be stout enough to dcf 3 ' all other aims: it must be 
not so stout ns to defy liis own. The quantities of 
the world may base a meaning. 

53. Note that we are only talking about logi- 
cal possibilities All we say, so fai, is that even 
if we could explain eicry event by its causes, 
there would still be loom for explaining the same 
events b}' their pui poses. But we should not be 
justified in asserting such puiposes unless we had 
some positive giound foi doing so 

When have we such giound'* Evidently, in the 
first place, the result must have some assignable 
value The waves wash the sand up and wash it 
out again; our ideas of puipose find heie noth- 
ing to hght on. The production of an oak-tiee or 
of the vertebrate animals or of man or of a sun- 
set, however, seems to have some woith, and our 
thoughts pause to enquire whether that value 
could have been intended But, m the second place, 
there must be some evidence tliat the process 
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tends to preserve what it has produced. And there 
IS no evidence that anything tends to retain the 
sunset. Organic bodies are in a different case, 
they are produced, and preserved by the proc- 
esses of nature. But even yet, we would hardly 
have enough ground to assert purpose unless we 
could see that ihe means by which the result was 
brought about were somehow selected from many 
other possible sets of causes, and not merely ran- 
dom combinabons of events. 

Is there any evidence of bus sort that nature, 
or any of the features of nature, may be regarded 
as results of purpose, at the same time that they 
are results of causahty? 

64 Now the several steps of “emergent evo- 
lution” — takmg the step from inorganic to or- 
gamc forms, then from the non-mental to the 
mental, then from the sub-rational to the rational 
as the chief of such events — seem to our judgment 
to have brought forth somethmg of value, and 
also to have preserved what has been brought 
forth, at least to the present time. But is there 
any evidence of the selection of means ^ 

The naturalistic behever m emergence rehes on 
causahty alone ; and in domg so he makes use of 
an vmavamed assumption, namely, that changes of 
form being imphed in the constant motion of the 
ingredients of the world, ffiven sufficient time dll 
possible forms must be arrived at, all possible ar- 
rangements of the ultimate units of the seorld, sc 
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that eventually organisms were bound to happen. 
Let us examine this very common and plausible 
assumption. 

Create an imaginary universe Let it consist 
of four particles set at the four comers of an ex- 
act square; and endowed with gravitative attrac- 
tion for each other, and with perfect elasticity. 
The history of this universe can be precisely fore- 
told through all eternity. The four particles wiU 
first move toward each other along the diagonals 
of the square. They will click together at the same 
instant, and being elastic will return to the exact 
point of departure (supposing we gave them no 
imtial velocity) ; they will then repeat the cycle 
and continue without variation forever. 

Now create another universe like the former, 
with a single difference Let one particle be 
slightly off the comer of the square Can you now 
predict the history'' They will move toward one 
another as before; but they will not chck at the 
same instant The rebound wiU be irregular, and 
none of them will arrive precisely at the point of 
departure. The subsequent journeys wdl show 
an mcrease of irregularity for a time dependmg 
nn the degree of the original malformation. But 
one thmg we may say with entire certamty. at no 
time wdl the four particles of this second universe 
form a perfect square. 

And since the particles of our first universe are 
never in any otlier relation than that of a perfect 
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square, we may say with equal ceitamty that 
throughout eternity tlie paiticles of the two uni- 
verses never fall into the same figme In general, 
an oiigmal symmetiy will always give symmetri- 
cal configuiations; and an oiigmol asymmetry 
will always beget asymmetry. 

It is evidently false then to assume tliat any 
given umverse must run through all the possible 
configurations of its particles if we give it bme 
enough And if this is true of the picayune uni- 
verses we have been experimenting with, how 
much more is it tlie case of the actual univeise, 
that its entire history is a unique series of con- 
figurations, from which an infinitude of possible 
configurations of those same particles are forever 
excluded as unrealized The common belief that in 
infimte tune the stuff of the world must arrange 
itself m eveiy possible way, therefore m this pres- 
ent way, is one of tlie few errors of which we may 
conservatively say that it is mfimtely wide of the 
mark' 

We may then assert that the assumption on 
which the naturalistic emergentist rehes is un- 
founded: -form lias no inherent tendency to rise. 
If it does rise, it is as if the series of shapes which 
constitute the causal history of the universe were 
sdected from an infinite number of possible other 
shapes And the grounds required for applymg 
the idea of purpose are present Emergent evo- 
lution IS as if it were the result of mtention. 
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55. This IS a generahzed form of what Profes- 
sor Henderson undei takes to show in a highly 
concrete mannei in his book, The Fitness of the 
Environment. The result in which he is inter- 
ested IS the pioduction of organisms. They are re- 
sults worth producing. But it is easy to imagme 
universes with shghtly different proportions of 
these same materials — ^let us say a httle more ni- 
trogen and a httle less carbon or oxygen — ^which 
would have rendeied not only such organisms as 
we know but any organisms at aU impossible Of 
all the possible universes (with ingredients hke 
these) the present one is nearly the fittest for the 
production of oigamsms. It is thus reasonable to 
call it biocentric. There is thus a principle of 
teleology in the structure of the umveise — or a 
possible principle of this soit — ^which the criti- 
cism of the teleological argument cannot exclude. 

Professor Henderson avoids the word purpose ; 
he leaves the nature of the end-reachmg tendency 
for metaphysics to decide. He does not allow that 
this tendency ever interferes with the perfect 
mechamsm of nature. It does all its work “at the 
very oiigm of tilings, just before mechanism be- 
gins to act” (p 308). Whether in the couise of 
evolution hfe aiose from dead matter, Henderson 

* At this pointy note & logical weakness m Henderson*s argument 
whidi the argument of avoids The chan« in the proportions of 
ingredients would render organisms impossible only if the law of 
physics and biology remain constant But why, if we are altering 
the universe, not consider the laws os altered also? And so altered 
that organisms could flourish? 
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does not try to decide ; but if it did, “that is surely 
the crowning and most wonderful mstance of 
teleology in the whole umverse ” 

To take the argument at its minimum showmg, 
it is possible that there is in the world something 
more than nature, — namely, a purpose which the 
configuration of this nature of ours obeys. With 
this possibihty the force of naturalism is broken. 
This possibihty of itself gives us no more posi- 
tive result. We seek therefore anotlier type of 
philosophy which may provide grounds for de- 
cision. 
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Chapter VlU 


DISTRUST OF REASON— SCEPTICISM 

56. Having considered one type of world-view, 
naturabsm, against the background of another, 
primitiic spiritualism, we have gained some ex- 
perience of the difficulty of reaching certainty in 
metaphysics. 

Naturahsm, as a rule, has been an expression 
of great confidence in human reason. Its case has 
often been presented as a case of reason against 
faith. Yet anything hke a strict proof of its case 
has not been forthcommg: it is extraordmanly 
difficult to prove that something — ^whether black 
swans or supemature — does not exist. And nat- 
uralism has led by its own logic, strangely 
enough, to a doubt about the capacity of reason 
in metaphysics : if reasoning is caused, it has no 
guarantee of working true. 

We are therefore ready for a review of the 
question, What we human beings are fitted to 
know, and Whether there are limits defimte or in- 
defimte to the successful use of reason. The his- 
tory of philosophy includes in its records many 
outspoken cntics of the philosophic enterprise 
(for a clear-headed critic of philosophy must be 
a philosopher).* There are the sceptics, who 

* As Pascal pat itr “Semoquer de la philosopbie* c'est Tiaiment 
philosopher/^ Pens^es* XAv, 57 

1£1 
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doubt the vabdity of leason everywhere, the ag- 
nostics who doubt its vabdily in the special field 
of metaphysics, and a series of “anti-intellectual- 
ists” who claim that we can indeed reach meta- 
physical truth, but by some organ other than 
tlie intellect or logical reason Such anb-intel- 
lectuahsts are the pragmatists and the mtmbon- 
ists. We shall consider in turn each of these “ways 
of knowing,” giving especial attention to the two 
last named We must begin with a glance at our 
natural confidence in reason. 

67. Naive Rationalism. Men naturally trust 
their reasoning power. Or rather, they do not nat- 
urally distrust it. We reason, as we breatlie, with- 
out bemg aware that we are domg it, and hence 
without calling into question our power to do it 
successfully. Our attention is given not to tlie act 
of thmldng, but to the object thought about it 
hardly occurs to us that we are usmg a special 
tool or instrument which may fail or mislead us 
It is a part of our animal self-confidence that we 
can thmk successfully, and so get a true philoso- 
phy. In this sense, we are bom rationahsts. 

No doubt, ever smce man became a reasoning 
being, that is, ever since he became human, he has 
been aware that knowledge of the hidden and re- 
mote powers is difficult, — the world has its ‘se- 
crets’; furthermore, some men appear better 
qualified for solving the deeper riddles than oth- 
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ers Hence the piimitive philosophj, in religious 
foim, wns handed doiin from the skilled knoweis 
to the unskilled masses authoritatively, philoso- 
plij' vas a piivileged knowledge, a “revelation” 
which could be taken ns tiue, and ought to be so 
taken, without the ciitical cheoking-up of individ- 
ual judgment. Tims the majority got then plu- 
losophy, if not entiiely without thinking, yet witli- 
out otlicr thinking than that required to under- 
stand more or less vaguely what tliey weie told 
This naj' of getting a philosophy had one advan- 
tage; it enabled whole tribes, perhaps nations, to 
bebevc together, and so to act on a common faith. 

But vigorous biain-power can never have been 
a complete monopoly of the official priesthood. 
Although we cannot say tliat in mentality all 
men aie cieated equal, still, as Hobbes shrewdly 
remarks, tliere is one sign of approximate equal- 
ity, that "each is content with his share'” Any 
lively society, witli a spark of science m it, will 
beget its independent thinkers who will work out 
a world-view for themselves which may or may not 
coincide with the traditional view Wlien tins hap- 
pens, the day of undisputed authority, and also of 
philosophic agreement, is past. In addition to the 
generally received creed, we have here and there “a 
philosophy,” 1 e , some notable thinker’s special 
creation, identified with his name, and bringing 
together as many minds as he can persuade to 
thmk like himself. 
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We are not to think of these early philosophies 
as made by lone thmkers of great personal dar- 
ing, m hostdity to prevailing rehgious ideas Very 
likely many of them arose m groups of alert- 
minded fnends, who worked out their views to- 
gether, in conversation; their aim bemg not so 
much to dissent from tradition as to get n hteral 
grasp of its vaguely poetic or symbohc language. 
The eaily philosophers of Greece were promment 
members of groups or ‘schools’ of active heads, 
much occupied with the scientific and pohtical in- 
terests of their day One of the most interesting 
of them, Pythagoras (sucth century B C.), was 
at once a mathematician, a philosopher, and 
founder of a fraternity aimmg at the moral ref- 
ormation of society. It is no accident that the 
same age which brought forth the first democra- 
cies, showing m pohtics its confidence m the gen- 
eral abihty of the human crowd to tMnk, also 
brought forth the first secular philosophies of the 
western world 

Naturalism is one of the early results of this 
independent thinkin g : and throughout the history 
of human thought it has usually been, as the most 
thoroughly anb-theological type of philosophy, 
the product of an unusually sturdy confidence m 
human reason. The word “rationahst” was once 
eqmvalent, m English usage, to the “free-thinker” 
who had renounced his faith m the supematuraL 
Thomas Fame’s “Age of Keason” is an American 
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echo of the spirit of tlie French “Enhghtenment” 
which, in giving biith to tlie Revolution, found 
it fitting to crown Reason as its goddess Pioh- 
abl}' no subsequent age has been so confident of 
the sufOciencj of reason to solve the riddles of the 
univeise. 

If, then, naturalism leads, as we saw, to the 
logical consequence that reason is a defective in- 
strument for getting philosophic truth, this result 
is somewhat of a blow to tlie temper m which natu- 
ralism itself was begotten Nevertheless, there are 
many considerations independent of naturahsm 
which conspire to this same conclusion — distrust 
of the power of reason; some of them have led 
thoughtful men to scepticism ever since senous 
philosophic effort began. 

58. Muology: Sophistry. One of these consid- 
erations is the simple fact of phdosophtcal dis- 
agreement If the results of mdependent reasomng 
are out of accord with tradition, they are also 
very quickly out of accord with each other, and 
we have a succession of differing “schools” of phi- 
losophy Each philosopher, with a sense of final 
discovery, adds a new opinion to the now long 
hst of world-views , and the history of philosophy 
may well appear as a gallery of ambitious failures. 
These mdividual philosophies do not appear to 
fuse mto a growing body of estabhshed truth, as 
do the results of science, and the suspicion hes 
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near that the philosophic undei taking is somehow 
less natural than the scientific, — may be beyond 
the natuinl scope of human reason. 

Tlie moie anemic and easily discouraged minds 
have been inclined, fiom ancient days, to counsel 
retreat, to fall back upon the autliority of divine 
revelation, winch, they sa}', is alone capable of 
giving unity and peace;* or else, to give up the 
effort of possessing behefs and take one’s mental 
and moral ease in superficial living. Tlicy become 
the “misologists” or malcontents of reason dc- 
sciibed by Socrates in tlie Phiedo Socrates speaks 
as one who has gone through this trouble himself, 
and simply admomshes his friends not to indulge 
in a peevish blaming of ‘reason,’ when the proper 
object of blame is the rcasoncr, i c,, our own stu- 
pidity. Socrates probably had in mind the Soph- 
ists of Ins tune, the piofcssional teachers of the 
art of rhetoric and debate, some of whom, assum- 
ing that tiutli IS out of reach, counselled their 
students, as the best equipment for success in 
pubhc bfe, to be icady to take any side of an 
argument. Tins breed is not yet entirely extinct 

69. Scepftctsm Others, of a greater mental 
vigor, seemg leoson caught m difiSculties, try to 
find a reason for those difficulties, thus brmgmg 

*For a modern, developed, and highly responsible form of this 
conclusion, see Pascal (Pensf^ 1070), Lamennois (Essai sur Tin* 
difference en matiere de religion, 1878), and Cardinal Newman 
(Grammar of Assent, 1870) ^ also Al Ghazzali, Modem myatiQ 
*'Tbe Collapse of the Philosophers ** 
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reason to the diagnosis of its own disease They 
may reach something like a leasoned proof that 
reason is incompetent, as one may prove in me- 
chanics that perpetual motion is impossible, or 
in mathematics that the circle cannot be squared. 
They then become, in the technical sense, “scep- 
tics,” like the Greek Gorgias and Pyrrho of Elis, 
or like David Hume.* 

The Gieek sceptics had before them a pecu- 
harly interestmg case of the opposition of philo- 
sophical results. Their predecessors had agreed 
that the senses are deceitful, and that reason is 
given us to correct their false reports But as to 
what our senses tell us, and our reason, they gave 
opposite opinions One school, the Eleatics, had 
contended that the senses sliow us thmgs as per- 
petually changmg and passing away, whereas 
reason discovers that reality is permanent and 
unchangmg. Another school, that of Heiacleitus, 
had taught that the senses show us thmgs as sta- 
ble, whereas reason, lookmg deeper, discerns that 
“aU things flow.” Under these circumstances, ar- 
gued the sceptics, how can we trust either sense 
or reason'’ The trouble seemed to be that our 
ideas fit the facts of eiEpenence so loosely that 
opposite judgments may be made with equal justi- 
fication Zeno, of Elea, had made himself notorious 

* See tlie Platonic Dialogue, Goipos (Bakewell, p 67), Diogenes 
lAcrtius, Lives, ix, 61, David Hume, Inqi^ concerning Human 
Dndcrstandmg, sec xu (Rond, 34S), Treatise on Human Nature, 
Bk, 1, ^ IV 
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by propounding his paradoxes (Achilles and the 
Tortoise, the Moving Arrow, etc *) in order to 
show that our ideas of number, rest and motion 
could not be strictly appbed without entanglmg 
us in contradictions Gorgias and Pyrrho carried 
this same logic out into all the work of reason, 
and concluded that it is not the part of wisdom 
to hold any conviction firmly, but rather to mam- 
tam an easy reserve toward every belief, and keep 
the mmd serenely free — ^from fanaticism, of course, 
but {Jso from those commitments which attend all 
clear decision m behef. 

This counsel, if one could carry it out, would 
lead to an ideal poise, mdifierence, and practical 
uselessness such as no bving man has ever at- 
tamed. But if one could be sceptical enough to be 
moderate also about his scepticism (as Pyrrho 
proposed) this attitude might lend an easy ur- 
bamty to the manners, and a supple opportunism 
to the character, which would allow a man to float 
genially with a noble supenonly to all earnest 
purpose m a society whose hard work was done by 
others The most attractive examples of this type 
are to be found m men of the world who, having 

* ( 1 ) n the tortoise is ahead of Adulles^ Adiillea can never catdi 
it for when Achilles teaches the place where the tortoise was» the 
tortoise 18 at some distance farther on, when Achilles readies this 
farther point, the tortoise has gone still farther And so on, ad m- 
fimtum ( 2 ) The arrow must move either where it is or where it is 
not Bnt It cannot move where it is not Nor yet can it move where 
it 18. for to be where it is ia not to move Hence it cannot move at 
sU There are ei^t of these raradoves. some of whidi appear to us 
as \erbal subtleties, nevertheless, easier to dismiss than to analyze 
A good summary of them m Enc Bnt . IStb ed . art Zdio of 
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reached that philosophy which consists in a con- 
tempt of philosophy, a graceful and sophisticated 
aloofness of mind, chensh the sentiment of Mon- 
taigne, “How kmdly and healthful a cushion are 
ignorance and incuriousness for a wdl-conducted 
head.” 

60 In so far as scepticism results from un- 
usually keen mental cnbcism, it is of tlie utmost 
use m philosophy. Our mental workshop must be 
able to stand the severest inspection, especially 
inspection by reason itsdf. The sceptic may be 
the most idle of thinkers; but he may also be the 
most earnest, — ^being scepbcal because he desires 
to entrust his life to nothmg short of a completely 
certain foundation 

Thus the good faith of philosophy is shown m 
its welconnng the sincere sceptic, including him 
among the philosophers, and attemptmg by his 
aid to reach a just estimate of the powers of rea- 
son. The development of philosophy is largely due 
to this scrupulous consideration of every legiti- 
mate doubt. Socrates himself was not less cautious 
than the keenest Sophist; he was aware of his 
own ignorance; he was puzzled by the saying of 
the Delphic oracle tliat “No man in Atliens was 
wiser than he” ; his solution of this puzzle was his 
discovery (the Socratic “irony”) that to know 
that one knows nothing is a highly important 
kind of knowledge. For this knowledge separates 
one by a wide gulf from the self-confident igno- 
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ramus who as unaware of has own deficiency ; and, 
fairther, at starts one on the right road to gam 
genaaane hnowledge * At the threshold of the mod- 
em era, Nicolas of Cusa in the same spirit wrote 
a tieatise “De docta ignorantia,” “On the m- 
structed ignorance” (1440) .f And Descartes 
(1596-1650), dehberatfily adopted the method of 
trying to push doubt to its extremest pomt, m 
order to find at least one proposition which could 
not be doubted In his Meditations, he imagmes 
himself supposing 


“that all the thmgs I see are fictitious; that none of 
the objects my memory represents ever esisled; 
that I have no real sense of an outer world that 


body with its shape, extension, motion or position, 
IS but a fiction of my mmd What, then, can be held 
to as true? Perhaps only this, that there is nothing 
certamly true . . . But if, with the other bodies, 
I thus doubt the existence of my own body, does 
not this carry with it a suspicion that I myself do 
not exists Hardy so, smce it is I who do the sus- 
pecbng' But may there not be some mabgnant Be- 
ing of supreme power and cunning who is carrymg 
an ingenious deception into the very centre of my 
bfe? Eien then, if I am deceived, I must exist No 
deception can bring it about that I am nothmg, so 
long as I am aware of mysdf as a conscious being 
Then this proposition, I am, is nccessaiily true, 
every time I frame it ”t 


* Read Socrates’ defense of Ins way of Ufe m PlaW’s Apology 
(Bakcadl, Source Book, 101 1 , ETcryman s Jubratj, Sooatic Wis- 

^nlckcnbcrg, Histoij of Modern PJnlosopbj, Cb 1 
IThc whole of tins memonble passage shonld be read b} escry 
Student of philosophj, nnmcl^* MedtUlion, » in '‘Mentations on 
Fust Philosoph> ” Rand, 122, R M Eaton, Descartes, 95, Rogers, 
Student's nistoo* 278 
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The best doubter cannot doubt that he is doubt- 
ing, and in doubting, he is thinking, acting, tliere- 
foie necessarily existing: cogito ergo sum. 

The effort to doubt everything thus leads to 
the discovery that there is something urhich can- 
not be doubted' a perfectly umversal scepticism 
is impossible. The criticism of reason must recog- 
nize a sphere in which reason is successful, and 
mark it off from otlier spheres in which it woiks 
badly, or perhaps necessarily fads. 

61. Scientific Rationalism. It would be hard 
for a thinker hke Descartes, living m the flush of 
the early triumphs of modem science, to restrict 
his sense of certain knowledge to the simple propo- 
sition, I esist. Reason appeared to be successful 
also in mathematics and in the applied mathe- 
matics of mechanical science. Further, the ancient 
scepticism about the reports of the senses seemed 
to drop away. Aftei aH, the senses do not literally 
“deceive” us, for they make no assertions • if we 
make false infeiences from what we see and hear, 
as when we take a shimmei of sand for a lake, 
that is our fault, not the fault of the senses. Sen- 
sations are the raw material of experience, and it 
is as impossible to doubt tliat this raw material, 
— this color or touch or noise or taste, — is present 
as to doubt that we exist The business of reason 
15 to make these materials mto a consistent story, 
finding tlie rules whereby one sensation leads to 
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another, conecting false inferences by better 
ones If my eye suggests to me the false , judgment 
that the oar in the natcr is bent, i. c., ivill irork 
hkc a crooked or biokcn oar, I can learn to coi- 
rect that illusion, and c\cn to explain it, by ascer- 
taining the laii'S of icfraction 

Thus the modem world seemed to enter into a 
period of rational security about a part of knowl- 
edge, at least , and was ready to raise the question 
whetlier the same metliods wluch succeed so well in 
mathematics and science cannot be tiansferied to 
the field of philosophy Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz, together with the Enghshman Hobbes, 
the typical rationalists of modem times, were in- 
spired by the mathemaUcal side of modem science 
and tried to attam the same kind of certainty in 
metaphysics John Locke was inspired rather by 
the certainties found m sense-experience as used 
in science, and built up an equally rational “em- 
piricism” which he thought would bkewise lead to 
metaphysical certainty From this new burst of 
confidence m reason sprang the most imposmg 
and architecturally perfect philosophical systems 
of modem tunes 

62 Agnosticism It cannot be said that these 
great systems hare faded It can be said that they 
left a growing doubt in reflective minds about the 
cogency of the scientific metliod m metaphysics. 
They led to a restricted form of scepticism which 
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we have recently come to call agnosticism, the 
view that while reason is at home witlnn “experi- 
ence,” it can do nothing beyond experience* the 
successes of science can not be carried over into 
metaplij'sics. 

It is tlie business of science to show us the true 
relations of one experience to another, anytlnng 
more than tins ‘relative’ knowledge is unattam- 
able and unnecessary For instance, we cannot 
know whether the earth is movmg absolutely 
through space nor how fast: but if we know its 
rest or movement relative to the sun and to other 
heavenly bodies, that is sufficient It is not quite 
certain that “absolute motion” has any sense Let 
knowledge, tlien, lefrain from trying to discover 
absolute causes, beginnings, or endings, or the 
ultimate nature of thmgs There may be an abso- 
lute reahty: but we can know nothmg about it 
either now or at any future time. Such is the posi- 
tion of Herbert Spencer and of T. H Huxley 
(who corned the word ‘agnostic’) , it was also the 
position of the French positivist, Auguste Comte 
(1798-1857, Cours de phdosophie positive, 1830- 
184S), and of Immanuel Kant (1724!-1804, Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, 1781) before them. 

We have already nohced Kant’s view of the fail- 
ure of reason to reach a proof of the existence of 
Gtod There can be, he thought, no metaphysics of 
strictly scientific character, no theoretical knowl- 
edge of what things are m themselves, not even of 
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what we human bemgs are m oui selves An empiri- 
cal psychology is possible, but not a ‘rational’ psy- 
chology, that IS to say a psychology which begms 
with certam axiomatic statements about the soul (as 
that it IS absolutely simple and mdivisible) and 
therefrom mfers its immortabty (smce, as Plato had 
already argued, the simple cannot be decomposed 
nor destroyed) 

These negative results of Kant’s great Critique 
of Heason are consequences which he draws from his 
positive principles of knowledge These positive prm- 
ciples allowed that we may have complete certamty 
m mathematics and in certam formal aspects of 
physics , so that the sciences of nature rest upon a 
secure foundation The propositions of geometry, 
for example, are “universal and necessary” there is 
not and cannot be any part of space to which they 
do not apply (Kant was thinlong of Euchdean ge- 
ometry and of Newtoman space) Likewise with the 
general scientific principle that “Every event must 
have a cause,” — a principle whose certainty Hume, 
as we have seen (§61), called into question If prop- 
ositions of this sort are derived from experience, as 
the British empirical philosophers (Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume) had been thmking, they are certainly 
not axiomatic (as Descartes had thought) , and it 
is hard to see how they can be anythmg more than 
probable generalizations, or biological habits, sub- 
ject to change For “experience” can never reach 
far enough to tell us what is true everywhere and 
at all times The progress of empiricism was shak- 
ing the foundations of the sciences, and Berkeley 
was audacious enough to try a tilt agamst the in- 
finitesimal calculus' Kant, himself a scientist and a 
believer in science, saw that this peril could not be 
met by an appeal to axiomatic or self-evident truth, 
after the fashion of the traditional contmcntol ra- 
tionalism His origmabty lay in making a distmc- 
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tion, namdy, between the knowledge which comes 
from experience, and the knowledge which constv- 
tuies expenence, or, as he put it, “makes experience 
possible ” 

Our ideas of trees, nvers, men are plainly gotten 
from experience Of space, time, caus^ity, the same 
cannot be said' the eye presents us things in space, 
but not space itself. Though space itself cannot be 
seen, yet it must be there in order that anything 
may be seen Similarly of causality it cannot be ob- 
served, but it must be there in order that any event 
in nature may be understood, and set mto intelligi- 
ble relation with other events So Eant says of such 
ideas three things: they are (1) not given by experi- 
ence, they (2) make expenence possible (bemg the 
forms wherem the stuff of expenence is ordered m 
bemg received) , they are (8) the products of the 
mind’s own activity. 

This last named proposition, which gives experi- 
ence a subjective factor, will concern us later on 
(§1S4<). It IS itself a metaphysical speculation, and 
separable from the rest of £ant’s work. What con- 
cerns us now IS this' that if (1) and (2) are true, 
we should mfer as Kant did that the spatial form, 
and the geometry that goes with it, as well as the 
causal form, would be vahd everywhere in espen- 
ence, because they would furnish its constitutional 
law, so to speak At the same tune, any attempt to 
use them beyond expenence would be illegitimate, 
and could lead only to self-deception 

Huxley wntes thus of Lis own view of knowl- 
edge: 

“When I reached intelleotual maturity and began 
to ask myself whether I was an atheist, a theist or 
a pantheist, a matenahst or an idealist, a Chns- 
tian or a freethinker, I found that the more I learned 
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and reflected, the less ready nas the answer The 
one thing on which most of these good people were 
agreed was the one thing wherein I differed from 
them They were quite sure they had attained a 
certain ‘gnosis’ — had more or less successfully 
solved the problem of existence while I was sure I 
had not, and had a pretty strong opinion that the 
problem was insoluble Tins was my situation when 
I had the good fortune to find a place among the 
members of the Metaphysical Society. Every va- 
riety of opinion was represented there, most of my 
colleagues were -ists of one sort or another , and I, 
the man without a rag of behef to cover himself 
with, could not fail to have some of the uneasy feel- 
ings which must have beset the historical fox when, 
after leavmg the trap in which his tail remained, he 
presented himself to his normally elongated com- 
pamons So I took thought and mvented what I 
conceived to be the appropriate title of ‘agnostic ’ ”* 

When the agnostic says that we cannot know 
anything about the reahfy beyond nature or ex- 
perience, he imphes that tliere m such a reahty, 
and some, hke Spencer, clearly accept this infer- 
ence. To this extent they are TWt pure mituraltsts 
They are only naturalists for all practical pur- 
poses; that is, since we can know notlimg of su- 
pemature, we have nothing to do with it either m 
thought or conduct, — we can manage our hves 
as if it did not exist At the same time, it is pos- 
sible to mamtam a sentiment of reverence toward - 
the “Unknowable”; in this limited sense, the ag- 
nostic is often a profoundly rehgious man. 

* Collected Essay5»T,2S7f Cf Lesbe Stephen, Agnostic’s Apology* 
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63. Agnosticism js a position of compromise; 
it is accordingly' unstable; it sliows its 'n’eakness 
by \nrious inconsistencies 

How can uc keep oursel\cs to a vacuum of be- 
lief about any object we regard as real? The 
agnostic is often betiayed into expressing some 
ideas about that “Unknowable” reahty, as is Her- 
bert Spencer when he lefers to it ns an unknow- 
able “Powei,” or when in saying that we cannot 
regard it ns personal he remarks that the choice 
is between peisonnlity and something greater, not 
between personality and something less If, as 
Kant and Scliopcnhauer alike mamtam, the hu- 
man mind cannot refrain from asbng questions 
about what hes beyond experience, then these 
questions must be pcitinent, and if they mean 
something, they must be capable of an mtelhgible 
answer. 

We are urged by the more zealous agnostics, as 
a matter of intellectual duty, to keep our judg- 
ment in suspense about matters on .which we have 
no evidence. “If a belief has been accepted on in- 
sufficient evidence, the pleasure is a stolen one. 
... It is smful because it is stolen in defiance of 
our duty to mankmd ”* But what if the active 
man cannot do without some metaphysical behef? 
And what if this 'suspense of judgment’ is, in ef- 
fect, judgment in the negative, really a pretense 
of knowledge and not a 'suspense’? Spencer’s ag- 

* W. K Clifford, quoted by William Jame^ The Will to Believe 
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nosticism, we have said, is equivalent to acting as 
if God does not exist If scepticism is a luxury 
for the^ idle, agnosticism is an attempt to lock 
one’s nund in prison from the outside. If reason 
cannot estabhsh our behefs, we shall find ourselves 
reaching convictions in some other way we may 
become “pragmatists” In simplest terms, prag- 
matism 18 that type of philosophy which caUs upon 
the •mill to supplement the mteUect m deciding 
questions of behef. This way of knowing has as- 
sumed a large influence m recent years. We shall 
study it as our second type. 
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WHAT PRAGMATISM IS 


64 Pragmatism accepts the agnostic’s judg- 
ment of the mcompetence of ‘puie leason’ m meta- 
physics. the most important of our questions 
about the imiverse cannot be answeied by way of 
proof or disproof; and theie aie no fixed axioms 
or a priori truths to serve as a firm base of cer- 
tamty. But suspense of judgment is not alone a 
painful inner restramt. it is in some cases an im- 
possibibty, since one must act on some belief or 
other, and m other cases an impoveiishment of 
life. May not tlie decision then be handed over to 
some court capable of reaclimg a verdict: what 
the contemplative intellect cannot do, may not 
the ■wiU or the active self accomplish^ Pragmatism 
we may loughly define a s an a vpcaUo the mill Ao 
achieve conclusions in vital matteis of behef, or 
to aid m achieving them 

Pragmatism reminds us that thinking does_ not 
take place in a vacuum, or apart flora the rest of 
bfe It i?7tself a 'fo im~of action ; it may fauly be 
called a vital functio n; it has its part to play m 
securing survival, and also in securing all the rest 
of the good bfe tliat lifts us above the plane of 
mere existence. We think in older to live. Then 
our ideas, our beliefs, aie to ^ regarded as iiork- 
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ing tools m tlM b^mess o f bring wel l What 
then is the function of philosophy in a man’s life? 
Is it to produce some accurate picture of an in- 
accessible realm of supemature oi of the hidden 
forces that manifest themselves m phenomena^ 
But this, ive are assured, is beyond the reach of 
our intellects Then let us give up that picturmg 
enteipnse But let us not stop at that pomt, as 
the agnostic does Let us take behef in it s-total 
sense as somethmg to hve by (§1) , and by what- 
ever means we can reacir'bur hypotheses, let us 
accept and use those hehefs which, by the test of 
personal and social experience, conduce to the 
piomotion of hiong Such b ehefs we have a r ight 
to regard as true , thoug h they cannot be esta b- 
lislied by an ^ proces s of puie r eason. 

(Tlusis^ the general idea of pragmatism It 
divides m our own phdosopluc commumty into 
two mam streams, accordmg to what its exponents 
are cluefly opposed to. 

Some are chiefly opposed to rationahsm They 
want first of aU to get away from what tliey re- 
gard its deadenmg fixity, its formahty, its sup- 
port of dogmatic conventionahty and a dumbly 
tenacious conservatism. They are a ll witli the ag- 
nostics in the insistence that there are no eternal 
and'tt priori truths Jiut they add that if we ok 
inlhng to hold everytliing flexible in tlie domain 
of philosophic principle we may work out a thor- 
oughly adequate set of beliefs by simply extend- 
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ing and enlniging tlie wcll-tiied methods of em- 
pirical science. We may become experimentalists 
in oui liclicfs, take them ns ■noilung h3'potheses. 
and hold them not ns absolute and final veiities, 
but ns judgments to be fieely modified by the 
tests of common experience This is tlie vaiietj' 
a hose ncknoaledged leadei is Professor Jolm 
Dcacy. 

Others nie chiefly opposed to agnosticism. 
Thoj* reject its hfe-lammg indecisiveness They'^ 
aie icpellod by the essentiallj’ dogmatic and dog- 
in-the-manger attitude of those who would set up 
the sign Eingang verhoten at all behef wluch 
cannot bo proved Such thmkeis are likely to take 
the direction o f voluntaiism, pleadmg tlie light 
of the active self to reach out foi a positive meta- 
physics They are more interested in the sources 
of behef than in tlie methods foi testmg behef. ‘ 
This is the variety w'hose leader in tins country 
was Wilham James. 

These two branches, with their different inter- 
ests, are likely to reach quite different metaphysi- 
cal conclusions So far as the theoiy of knowledge 
is concerned, there is nothmg essentially incom- 
patible between the two in tlie primary matters of 
principle. But m our own exposition, we shall lean 
toward the latter variety of pragmatism, chiefly 
on the ground that it is a moie distmctive type. 

The former variety is in its cluef contentions a 
quite natural development of empiricism, and is 
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properly designated experimentalism rather than 
pragmatism We shall, however, keep both types 
in mind, so far as la consistent with the needs of 
a beginnei ) 

66. This way of reaching behefs is far more 
wide-spread than the name, most men are influ- 
enced in favor of tlie bdiefs they regard as valu- 
able for practical purposes, or as helpful to hu- 
man order and pi ogress, or as suited to their 
general temper Thus if one adopts a behef m 
God, not because there is conclusive evidence for 
it, but Lecauee it appears to lum to ad3~"{onEEe 
ineanmg of bfe, to dispd pessimis^Jor td'encour- 
age mor^ty, he is so far a pragmatist He has 
not reasoned his behef out, he has chosen it, and 
ciwice is an act of will As Whitmg Wilbams has 
well put it, “We bve our way mto our tbinkmg, 
rather than think our way mto our bvmg.”— 
(Very bkely we do both ) 

Theie was a strand of pragmatism in Tolstoi’s 
philosophy.* Mussohni has recently acknowledged 
Uiat he owes much to Nietzsche and Wilbam 
James for his metliod of reaching his pobtical 
behefs They led lum to discard “pure reason” or 
“a priori principles,” and to adopt those policies 
vhich work out best in practice, tlie true pohcies 
are the expedient policies; tTus is political prag- 
matism 

Nietzsche_ goes so far ns to say that a false- 

* See Tolstoi s Sly Confeasioa, Cbspter xii 
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Ijotxl. if hfc-pK'-cnmg, i*. prcfcinblc to the tiulli 
‘’'i’lie fni'-dii"-'. of nti opinion is not for us any 
objivlion to it. The question i<. how far an opin- 
ion IS life-fttrlliering, lifc-prcscr\ing, specics- 
jirrsen iiig, prrlmjis spccics-rcariiig.” Tins is 
merely Nictr.sche’s \iolciit wai of saying that be- 
lief in the foim of prejudice, iiiiagination, ideal, 
quite apart from the possibility of olhciiWse test- 
ing its Iriilh. is a iicccssniy condition of successful 
Iniiig. We men. both ns indiiidunls and societies, 
li\e best under the influence of a myth of some 
sort, a lisiou of the futuic which lines us on, mak- 
ing cITort and snciifice appear not only leason- 
alilc but editing, whether or not these sisions aic' 
cicn possible. Such myths aic the Christian’s 
liens en, the itlarxinn Socialist’s Ultimate Revo- 
lution, the S^indicnhst’s General Stiikc, the pa- 
triot’s triumph of Liberty, the pacifist’s wnrless 
world, all the various Utopias that ha\e inspiied 
historj'. William James would not subscribe to 
this doctrine of myth, he would not alloiv that w'e 
arc justified in believing falsehoods or demonstra- 
ble fictions lie admits the will nevei as against 
reason, but only to tip a wavciing scale, to finish 
what reason fails to effect In such cases, lus new 
IS that the life-preserving pioposition is the true 
me. 

66 Pragmatism is often regarded as “the 
American philosophy.” Ruggieio, a contemporary 
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Italian histoiinn of pliilosojiliy, ha}^, “Pragma- 
tism was born in Aniciicn, the counliy of busi- 
ness, and IS, par excellence, tlic pliiloson liv_oLllic 
business man.” But this \icw is mislalvcn . Just as 
tlieie has been scepticism in all ages, so in all ages 
tlieie has been a tendency to resort to the volun- 
tary cast of belief ns a relief from the negations 
of sceptical and agnostic vieus. 

It IS true that the name pragmatism (or prag- 
maticism, as Charles Peirce picfcncd to call it) 
was given vogue by William James; and that the 
pragmatic nay of knowing was given a vigorous 
impetus by these American nxitcis and by Pro- 
fessor John Dewey of Columbia. But Arthu r Bali 
four in England (Foundabons of Belief. , 1895) 
and Piofcssor Hans Vaihinger in Gcimnnj’ (Phi- 
losophy of the As-If), as well ns Eiiednch 
Nietzsclie and Professor F. C S ScluUer of Ox- 
ford, were bringing foiward similai ideas at about 
the same tune. William James described pragma- 
tism as "a new name fo r old ways of tlunking ” 
Immanuel Eant and his gient successor J &■ 
Fichte (1762-1814) had struck into the prag- 
matic gioove long befoie any of these writers 

67. As an example of the predecessors of con- 
temporary pragmatism, it is worth considering 
how Immanuel Kant emeiged from the agnostic 
conclusions of the Critique of Pure Reason to tlie 
positive hdiefs of the Critique of Pracfacal Rea- 


son 
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In the Critique of Pore Reason, Kant had come 
to tIie"'concIusi6ii HJaT nh" cannot prove the im- 
moitehiy of the soul, the freedom of tire the 
emstence of God. (Watson, Selections from Kant, 
145—222; Rand, 424-456). In the Critique of 
Practical Reason, he aigues as follows: 

We cannot escape the fact of conscience. At 
least as certain as the fact_that I_exist (which 
"Descartes had taken as the central certamty of 
experience) is t^ fact of obhgation or duty. 
'Whether other animals have a moial sense may 
be open to question; but man recognizes the 
meaning of the word “ought ” To every man there 
is a clear difference between “I want to,” “I 
must,” and “I ought,” though they may all apply 
to the same act. 

Now if conscience is a fact, we must regard it 
as either vahd or mvahd It is possible to regard 
it as inherited prejudice, or transmitted racial 
experience. (See, for example, Herbert Spencer, 
Data of Ethics, section 46 ) In that case it has 
no more autliority than the experience of our an- 
cestors can have for a world m which conditions 
are constantly changmg. But the evolutionary 
account of conscience is defective. Mental traits 
that come down to us from antiquity grow weaker 
as we recede from the source. But conscience, like 
the sestlietic sense, grows moie sensitl«, ahdT'gives 
nse from fSKlo tune to men of moral gemus, 
who devSop'new ethical ideas. There is no doubt 
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a fund of inhented feeling which attends certain 
moral requirements which are deep rooted m the 
race, such as the revulsion agamst murder, un- 
chastity, and perhaps theft But conscience itself 
moves ahead of ano ^ral require ments, and Een ce 
cannot be explamed away as a mere biological in- 
heritance • 

We may, therefoie, r egard conscience as vahd. 
Indeed, since the idea of “ought” has arrived m 
the mind, it is impossible to escape it except by 
usmg it For if conscience is mvahd, we ought not 
to be governed by it: that is, we appeal to the 
“ought” to overcome the “ought ” 

It is at this pomt that Eant stands To him ■ 
conscience is the one pomt of experience in which 
we touch absolute reahty. 'Conscience' is "a'tSken 
of somethmg m man above nature, for it calls 
upon him to rule his own natural impulses Nature 
appears in human nature m the form of mstinct, 
impulse, desire and aversion: conscience recog- 
nizes these facts and calls on the individual man 
to take control, to govern them rather than to be 
governed by them. Professor Gleorge Herbert 
Palmer in teachmg Philosophy 4 at Harvard de- 
fined conscience as the “ call of the whole to th e 
part ” To Kant, it is the call of reaht y witl un 
the mdividual mind. 

And if conscience is vahd, then we are bound 

* This paiagmph of course no part of Kant*8 discassion. it is 
a retrospective drfense of EanVs 6tartmg*pointv the validity of 
oonsaence 
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■ to believe what ever is necessaiy to make it valid, 
■toat IS, significant and bmding. 

68. In the first place, if nature ruled man, it 
■would be mockery to call upon him to rule nature. 
There is no sense in “I ought” unless “I can” 
The moral law is mvahd unless man is free. As 
Kant puts it, “I ought, therefore I can ” If duty 
IS required, freedom is required ; that is, f reedom 
IS ajfpostul ate” o f conscience. 

Agam, the moral law requires not alone this 
act and ■that : It is concerned with what we are. It 
IS not satisfied witli anythmg short of perfection. 
For how could conscience acquiesce m imperfec- 
tion? So long as I find tliat my duty is contrary 
to my inchnation, I am not perfect. I cannot 
change duty: I may change my mchna^tion. But 
to reach perfection, or hohness, ■will require m- 
fimte time, Kant argues It wdl certamly require 
more than one hfetime. Hence, either the moral 
law requires the impossible (and is invalid), or 
else we must have the necessary time to fulfil its 
demands. Immortdkty is thus a second “postulate 
of practical reason ” 

Fmally, while the mdividual is called upon to 
do his duty ■without regard to Ins own inchnation, 
pleasure, fortune, happiness, so that ■the material 
rewards of existence are frequently to the corrupt 
or the compromising rather tlian to the dutiful, 
nevertheless, if this were tlie final truth of tlie 
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matter, no one could quite regard the umverse as 
just. If conscience is rooted in leahty, and not 
m illusion, then reahty must be a mo ral order : 
and it must therefqie bi mg. about an agreemrat 
between morabty and happiuMS But tlie only 
power capable of domg this would be a power con- 
troUmg the whole course of experience m this 
world and the next That power is what men call 
God Thus God is a third postulate 6f practical 
reason 

In brief, Kant aigues, if I accept conscience 
as a genume call of the universe to my individual 
self, — and duty begms m this acknowledgment of 
duty, — must also accept the behefs m ^d, ^e- 
dom, and upmortahty. Tlie moral will estabhshes 
what the mt^ect leaves m doubt 

(For this great argument of Kant, see Wat- 
son, 291-800 , Band, 478-481.) 

69. Contemporary pragmatism differs from 
Kant’s position m the foUowmg ways 

(1) Kant insists on the necessity of behef JRe- 
cent pragmatism emphasizes th e role of choice m 
belief _This is a result of the fact that Kant be- 
heves that we can reason from the needs of our 
moral nature to the behefs winch alone con sup- 
port it We do not require to wait for experience 
to show us what we must beheve Contemporary 
pragmatism takes its instr uction from_expgngiS6- 

(2) Kant allows only moral interests to de- 
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termine metaphysical behef, because he regards 
the moraTsaose as the only clew we have to real- 
Recent pragmatism aUows a mde range of in- 
terestTEo^ov^ behef; m fact, no human interest 
isTield irrelevant to belief. 

(3) Kant appeals to the will to estabhsh only 
these thiee ideas which belong to the sphere of 
reltgwn. Contemporary pragmatism pomts out 
that fundamental scientific beliefs have the same 
foundation We cannot prove that all events have 
a cause. We postulate this, m the interest of sci- 
entific knowledge 

The position of contemporary pragmatism is 
that we are employing all the time, not a few be- 
liefs, but many behef s wluch cannot be pioved by 
puie reason. The scientist hke tlie rest of us is 
“hvmg by faith” in objects which cannot be di- 
rectly observed nor discovered, “inaccessible ob- 
jects” hke ether, gravity, electrons, energy Such 
behefs can only be judged by tlieir effect in guid- 
ing action if they give us the right direction, 
they are true behefs 

The same is tiue of our etlucal and pohtical 
behefs. To Kant, the law of duty was tlie fixed 
pomt in the whole structure of behef ; and specific 
moral laws, such as keepmg promises, teUmg 
truth, respecting hfe, could be deduced fiom this 
unchangmg law, the “categorical imperative ” To 
the contemporary pragmatist, moral principles 
are neither immediately certain nor provable o_ 
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(and if) the bread and ■wine have precisely the 
same quahties m each case and if the rite has the 
same emotional import. 

As a matter of fact, many of onr ideas which 
have a temel of sense-imagery in their meamng, 
tend to reduce to directions for action A certam 
bell means “Gret up and go to breakfast”; its 
sound IS forgotten, its “pragmatic meaning” re- 
mains. The red and green hghts on the railroad 
are not thought of by the engineer as colors, but 
as directions for his conduct The notes on tlie 
musician’s score mean certam deeds ■with ■the bow 
or the fingers Charles Peirce defines an idea as a 
“plan of action ” And a belief giving some idea 
or~ other a d^bite status in the world, — ^‘estab- 
lishes m our nature a rule of action, or, say for 
short, a /mbit.” What I believe about gravitation, 
for example, means the establishment of certam 
habits in handling thmgs, m hfting, piling, build- 
ing, walking, carrying, etc 

71. From this doctrine about what ideas and 
beliefs mean, it is but a step — ^though a momen- 
tous step — to ■the doctrine of Wilham JameSj 
about when a behef is true: namely, that a bebef 
is ■true if it gmdes us to success, or establishes 
valuable habits It is false if it leads us astray or 
estabhshes destructive liabits 

* ^Vhsessmg the new developments of piagmatism witlj some wn- 
cern, Parce commented th&t they were whereas **in 

to be deep it is requisite to be duU^ I my pragmatism to be a 
mere mnxim of logics instead of a subhme princ^e of qieculaUvc 
philosophy * 
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It is evident tliat tlie theory of evolution would 
lend a certain support to this theory of truth 
For evolution makes the intellect an organ m the 
struggle for esdstence: the mind must be an aid 
in survival, otherwise it would not exist The 
value of a tliought, tlien, would not lie in any pic- 
torial resemblance to external things but solely 
in its leading to tlie fittest possible response to 
the environment In themselves apart fiom the 
eye, physical tilings have no color, apart from 
the ear no sound But for the purposes of suc- 
cessful action it is not necessary tliat the ripe 
apple should be red nor the unripe apple gieen: 
it IS only necessary that this vitally important dif' 
ference m the quality of the apple should be le- 
ported to the mmd by some sign, — a color is as 
good as anotlier sign If life is “the adjustment 
of mtemal relations to external lelations,” of dif- 
ferences of behavior to differences of external fact, 
then the mind which has some sign for an exter- 
nal difference can be of service to hfe, even though 
its total picture of the world is notlung hke the 
world as it is itself Tiuth is the service of sur- 
vival, m the fiist place, and then of all higher 
well bemg The tiue is what “works” m tliis way., 
Buildmg on tlus biological view of the mind, i 
Professor Dewey calls his type of pragmatism ^ 
“Instrumentahsm,” tliat is, thought is to be con- 
sidered simply as an instrument foi promoting 
hfe, not as an oigan for reachmg a knowledge of 
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things as they are in themselves And Professor 
Schiller calls his brand “Humanism,” to indicate 
that whatever is true for the human being must 
serve human mterests, and not the interests of 
any superhuman bemg. 

72. In this recent pragmatism, the broad for- 
mula, “A behef is true if it works,” needs to be 
made more definite. For the term “workmg” 
means different thmgs in different situations It 
means ' ' 

(a) “Cash-value ” That is, to work is to lead 
to, or arrive at the actual facts of sensation, plea- 
sure and pam, which the behef predicts 

Thus, the belief that the world is flat would 
lead me to thmk that if Springfield is west of Bos- 
ton, and Albany west of Sprmgfield, then Albany 
is west of Boston, and my shortest distance to Al- 
bany would be westward. This can be verified m 
the actual sense-experience of the journey, the 
cash-value of the behef, which is, so far, true If 
I should argue that Pekm is west of Boston and 
London west of Pekm, and hence the shortest way 
to London is westward, the behef would encoun- 
ter a negative cash-value, and would be proved 
false. When a scientific hypothesis can be verified 
by actual observation of conclusions drawn from 
it, this, its cash-value, estabhshes, or as some 
pragmatists would say, is its truth. 

This is the empirical element in pragmatism. 
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The truth of every behef must be found iu its re- 
port in the expenence of the concrete observer, 
BO far as it is capable of such test 

(6) Harmony with other propositions. We can- 
not take OUT beliefs simply one by one. It wiU not 
do to believe m one kmd of an atom in physics, 
and in another kmd in chemistry, though each be- 
lief works in its own field. If we accept inconsis- 
tent behefs of tliis sort — ^and science has some- 
times found itself domg so — it is with the un- 
derstanding that they must be brought to agree- 
ment eventually. 

A new behef about the world which is out of 
harmony with old behefs (as Copernicus vs. 
Ptolemy) will either have to yield to tlie old, or 
make over the old on its own pattern. The total 
result must be consistent. And where, as in this 
case, either view is justified by its cash-value, tlie 
choice may be made on the ground of stmplmty. 

Thus the body of truth is contmually chang- 
ing. Each separate belief can be said to “work” 
only when it comphes with both conditions: it 
must have its own “cash-value,” and it must co- 
here with the other things we believe (William 
James, Pragmatism, p 61.) 

(c) Higher values Beside the effects of a be- 
lief in guiding the physical actions of our bodies, 
there are effects on feehng and attitude toward 
tlie world A belief may give comfort or anxiety, 
stability or uncertamty, stimulus or repose, moral 
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resolve oi moral laxity Whenever, as in the case 
of rdigious bebefs, theie is little or no sensible 
cash-value and tliey may be made to harmonize 
with otlier bebefs, these higher values may be the 
decidmg factor Thus, other thmgs equal, a be- 
' bef malang for optimism rather than pessimism 
woiilSrBe judged tae But note particularly that 
no pragmabst (unless with Nietzsche he recom- 
mends “vital bes”) holds himself justified m choos- 
mg a bebef on the score of these higher values if 
the two earber tests decide its fate. 

73. On the ground of these three tests of truth, 
the truth for one man would tend to resemble, but 
not necessarily to be identical with, the truth for 
another. Thus, the amount of risk m the woild 
wluch would stimulate one man might discourage 
another it might work for the former to beheve 
m a world of chance, and for the latter to bdieve 
in a world of divine pi evidence 

Taken hteially, pragmatism would encourage 
each man to adopt the bebef which works best for 
him, regardless of its agreement with any other 
person’s bebef. It would thus accept a thorough- 
going relativity of tiutli, and a man’s philosophy 
would quite lightly depend on his temperament 
and circumstances. 

But evidently it does not altogetlier work to be 
out of accord with one’s neighboi, any more than 
to be out of accord with oneself. To work per- 
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fectly, a belief must be in harmony with other 
propositions (the second test) ; but it must also 
be in haimony with the behefs of otlier people. 

Hence “mdmdual pragmatism” tends to give 
way to “social piagmatism,” winch holds that be- 
hef to be tiue which works for the great majority 
of men (ultimately foi all men) in the long run 
The truth of a behef would then only be deter- 
mined by a long course of social expenment 

The social form is the pievaihng type of prag- 
mabsm m America to-day Just as Dean Pound’s 
“sociological jurispiudence” judges those laws to 
be light which are shown to lead to the maximum 
realization of mterests, all mterests bemg con- 
sidered and WMghed, so Professor Dewey’s school ^ 
in Columbia, Chicago and elsewhere judges tliose 
behefs true in lehgion, ethics, metaphysics, winch 
experience shows to promote the welfare of the 
mass of mankind after long trial Dewey lumself 
would add that nothing transcendental or other- 
worldly can satisfy these conditions Wdham 
James thought that some form of theism is 
reqmsite for human happmess (Reflex Action 
and Theism m The Will to Beheve and Other 
Essays ) 
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PRAGMATISM EXAMINED 

74 We can beat make sure tliat we understand 
pragmatism by trying it on a number of bebefs 
Mussobm makes a pragmatic judgment that 
democracy is a failure, that is, a false behef It 
was not workmg m Italy Is he right*’ Has de- 
mocracy been tried ? Has monarchy been tried’’ 
Has any form of government been tried enough^ 
Can we ju dge Christiamty pragmaticaUv^ When 
thelate war broke out, it was said on many sides, 
Christianity has failed The judgment was prag- 
matic But has it been tiied’’ 

Can history yield a pragmatic proof of any be- 
hef? 

Or take a simpler behef, that m immortahty 
How shall we judge the truth of this on prag- 
matic grounds? Kant saw but one aspect of this 
behef. it allows room for moral perfection. May 
it also allow room for ^rnal degradation? It may 
pionuse eternal bhss, or eternal pain, remorse, 
ennui It may stimulate to high effort, or lead to 
loitering, smce there is eternity for every task 
Accoiding to the kmi of future hfe, and not 
merely the fact of future hfe, will be its influence 
on tlus hfe. In the past, associated with tlie be- 
100 
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lief in rewaids and punishments, it has upheld 
lavr and ecclesiastical authoiity. It has held socie- 
ties together, and stiengthened the arm of war. 
Can we sum up tlie good and the evil and stiike 
the balance!' And is this tlie way to judge tlie 
truth of tlie case? 

75. To deteimine whether pragmatism meets 
our idea of tlie way to deteimine truth, take the 
following test-cases: 

(1) Tlie lost trace. Which of the two propo- 
sitions IS true: Theie was a man named Homer, 
There was not a man named Homer? Ordinary 
logic and common sense require that one or the 
other must be true. But suppose that no evidence 
can be found for or against eitlier proposition, 
all traces being lost. Then neither proposition has 
any cash-value m terms of facts , and neitlier has 
any advantage in terms of harmony with otlier 
bebefs, or of meetmg our higher needs and wishes. 
Then, by the pragmatic metliod, neither is true 
and neither is false; but havmg no consequences 
and “makmg no difference” both are devoid of 
meamng. If we continue to beheve that one must 
be true and the other false, we have some other 
than the pragmatic idea of truth. 

The bar is the person who endeavors to exploit 
lost traces. For the actuil course of past events, 
fiTsubstitutes a fictitious course which wiU fit in 
with all the facts other people know, and so ‘work’ 
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self. The cross-esamination of a witness is an ef- 
fort to discover whether his story does fit aU the 
facts known by others, and most liars fail some- 
where by this pragmatic test But suppose there 
were a super-bar, a iierfect bar; then would hi s 
story be true'' This case leads naturally to the 
next, — 

(2) The perfect imitation. There are m prac- 
tice few perfect imitabons. But one com is_vCTy 
neaily a du pbeate of another. Suppose, then, that 
twd”men at the bank receive in exactly similar 
bags the same number of new coins , and suppose 
that, without knowing it, each takes the other’s 
bag. Pragmatically, there is nothing to shake the 
bebef that each has the bag that was given him 
Are these bebef s then true'* If not, we must get 
some other defimtion of truth 

In this case, nothmg hangs on the identify of 
the two bags, and one is not forced to reach an 
opuuon. But there are cases in which identify is 
highly valued. The perfect copy of a Rembrandt 
successfully marketed would lose almost all of its 
value if it weie known to be merely a perfect imi- 
tation. This IS illustrated by the story of the col- 
lector whose enemy, mstead of steobng his price- 
less old pamtmg, drove him to a deeper despair by 
making so exact a dupbeate of it that the col- 
lector was unable to tell which was the ongmal 
When the mteiest is in individual identity, a prag- 
matic equivalence fails to satisfy. 

(3) The multiconststcnt universe. It is con* 
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ceivable that there aie several hypotheses about 
the nature of tilings Tvliich woik equally well, all 
of them being consistent with aU the facts Fichte 
thought that there were two systems of philosophy 
of tliis soit. SpmoM’s system_of rigi d deteni un-| 
ism, and the idealistic system of freedom Your' 
choice between them would depend on what kmd 
of pel son you are. (Rand, 489, 492-496 ) Sup- 
pose that there aie many such consistent views, 
sucli that one works best for one man, another for 
another. Are they aU tiue!* Tlie person who makes 
such an hypotliesis cannot maintam that they are 
are aU true, for to lum the trutli is that chaiacter 
of the world which allows it to assume these van- 
ous a^^fances 'The' truth about the color of the 
chameleon is not any one of its colors, but that 
quahty which enables it to vary. 

It is evident that the human mmd aims at a 
kind of tiutli tliat is mdependent of its wishes, 

' and even beyond its power of testmg. 

76 Tli e centi al trouble with pi ogmatism seems 
to be that when we choose o^ b^ef, it^ceases to 
be our^b^ef.^ 

The suspicion that our will has tipped the bal- 
ance of evidence brands foi us the chosen hy- 
pothesis as mhjective, but a behef is the reference 
of the nund to an object assumed real, independ- 
ent, objective. Tlie suspmion.qf subjectmly there- 
fpie dest roy s behef. 

The logical error of pragmatism may be stated 
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as a “false conversion” of “All true propositions 
work” into “All propositions that work are true ” 
This conversion is not logically allowable. Piom 
All crows aie black birds, it does not follow that 
All black buds are crows It only foHows that No 
bird which is not black is a crow. Or m the present 
case, No proposition which does not work is true. 
Thus a negative pragmatism is of use in detectin g 
■ffir presence of error, though positive prag matism 
cannot establish truth. (See The Meaning of Gtod, 
p xiii.^ 

There is one situation in which it would be al- 
lowable to convert the proposition All equilateral 
triangles are equiangular and also AH equiangu- 
lar triangles are equilateral This is because the 
classes named in the subject and the predicate co- 
incide in extent So if the true propositions and 
the working propositions were identical, we could 
take working as a test of truth Now if we could 
assume that the universe is entirely benevolenl^ 
as we understand benevolence, or entirdy fit for 
our existence, the true bdiefs would be at the same 
time life-promotmg, comforting, etc, and the 
pragmatic test would be approximately valid. The 
j value of pragmatism would thus depend on an 
, antecedent piety, not piety on pragmatism. The 
original bdief in the fitness of the world could not 
be pragmatically established; for it must be used 
to Gstabhsh pragmatism 

Ultimately, then, pragmatism requires a non- 
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pragmatic truth It fails by its own test. (See 
The Meamng of God, p 206.) 

77. Let us see how these considerations apply 
to each of the three fields, ethics, science, religion. 

In ethics (§66, above), pragmatism attempts 
to judge what is right by what works well, as mak- 
ing for “the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber,” dr some other measure of welfare. Now no 
one would hold a mode of action to be right which 
made for the extermination of the race (Schopen- 
hauer excepted). But we cannot judge what is 
right by what promotes welfare or survival or 
happiness, because we can only determine what 
promotes welfare, etc., by first enquiring what is 
right 

Smce the war, we have been increasingly con- 
scious of tile necessity of hnorale’ in mdustry, poli- 
tics, etc , as a precondition of all social welfare. 
And morale is a state of the wdll of the members 
of a social group in which each is willing to act 
in good faith for the objects wluch the group is 
pursuing But men will not identify tliemselves in 
tius way with their groups imless they arc per- 
suaded of the justice of the group, its good faitli 
with tliem. The only pro^erous group is one in 
wliich the leaders and tlie members first take upon 
themselves something like the Kantian law of duty. 
This law, then, is not contrary to welfare, but 
prior to welfare. 
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The existence of such a law of right is exceed- 
ingly fortunate for the conduct of life, if only be- 
cause the calculation of the effects of action is 
impossible, both because of tlie infinite series of 
effects, and because of the quahtative difference 
of effects (See J, S Mill, Utihtariaiusm), and 
because theie is no way to weigh pleasures agamst 
pains (See Lecky, History of European Morals, 
ch. 1.) 

78. In science, it is important to make the dis- 
tinction between verifying an hypothesis by the 
test of facts (cash-value as in §7£, above) and 
choosing an hypothesis because we like or approve 
of it There is no real reason for claiming the 
process of verification as pecuhar to pragmatism. 
An hypothesis is verified by findmg out what 
facts would follow from it, and then looking to 
the facts to see whether they are as the hypothesis 
demands Hie procedure is one of strict logical 
deduction and observation, from which the human 
equation is excluded os rigorously as possible 

Of course, science bears the mark of human in- 
terest: the truths it enquires into are the truths 
it concerns us to know. Oar mterest motivates the 
questions , but it does not determine the answers 
The unfavorable answer is taken as wdl as the 
favorable. It is the part of science to teU us the 
worst as well as the best about the world And the 
principle of scientific truth is that no human in- 
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terest, howevei gieat, can outireigh any item of 
evidence, however small. 

It IS probable that our interest in natural laws 
and the regular order of nature is due to the 
practical advantage or operatmg in a reliable en- 
vironment It IS also probable that our ideas of 
atoms, electrons, etc , are worked out so persist- 
ently, because oui practical interest in recombm- 
ing tlie things of the world requires us to know 
the elements Tlie assumption that there are laws 
and elements may have a practical motive But 
this assumption does not control what we find it 
does not make the regularity we discover, nor ex- 
clude the irregularity which we may be obhged 
to admit The whole significance of the effort to 
know the “laws” and the “things” of nature hes 
in their mdifference to our wishes 

Pragmatism, tlierefore, can claim no support 
from the ordmary procedures of scientific method; 
and m so for as Instrumentahsm is an extension 
of scientific method it is not pecuharly pragmatic. 

79. The pragmatic element in Instrumental- 
ism IS its substitution of a plastic set of ideas 
to be experimentally verified for the stable truths 
of rationahsm, its recogmtion that transition, 
change, invades the most peimanent of our in- 
tellectual properties Now observe we all beheve 
in the pervasiveness of change , and we aU believe 
in experimentation If Instrumentahsm meant 
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simply the gronth of the expenmentaJ spirit in 
thought and m hfe, everybody would be an In- 
strumentahst. But the question is, How mucM 
Does everything pass, and does everything change 
at ones'* Is dll that I believe true to-day to be 
false to-morrow; and on that account shall I hold 
nothing as certam'* Then we must part company 
with Instrumentalism. 

For the idea of an experiment itsdf requires 
that somethmg does not move, namely the condi- 
bons whidi make the experiment significant The 
w wliich the mathematician uses in his equation 
must keep tlie same value throughout the prob- 
lem, — otherwise the operations become meamng- 
less. The nund which experiments must remain 
the same, and mean the same by its enquiry when 
it ends as when it began; otheiwise the experi- 
ment IS irresponsible And in so far ns some prob- 
lems remain throughout the hfe of the individual 
and of the lace, there must be some constants in 
the hfe of men and of society. To make every 
habit and foundation tcntabvc, and every stand- 
ard provisional, would be hke living in a house 
wliich was sliding in its place and melting over 
our heads Furtlier, all expenment has for its ob- 
ject to establish something, to learn something 
•nhich will stay learned, once we have it Truth 
must be cumulative in the race; but to occumu- 
latc, there must be an element of permonence in 
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what is gained. If what we leam by experiment is 
to he at once umeamedpthe mbli're'lo'Iearn'it is 
destroyed at ite jr^T ~ 

And to experiment with expenmentahsm, we 
find that in castmg away all stability of principle, 
we are obliged to introduce into our hving sta- 
bdity of another sort. Mussohni abandons the 
fixity of political principles; and resorts to an- 
other ab solutism, that of tlie "i^articular I-will. 
Stabili^ of pnnci^e instead of stabihty of force 
has the pragmatic advantage tliat it allows flexi- 
bihty and growth The experimental ideal itself 
requires a non-experimental background.*" 

80 In rehgion and metaphysics generally 
pragmatism may seem to have its strongest claim, 
because of the difficulty of findmg any other 
ground of behef. It is strengthened by tlie close 
alliance between rehgion and poetry. Por we may 
conceive art eitlier, with Taine, as a region of 
release from the sordidness of facts in a certain 
play of perfection, in which case a rehgious belief 
would be a lugher form of art. so Santayana in- 
terprets it (Interpretations of Poetry and Re- 
ligion). Or else we might regard it ns a presenta- 
tion of an ideal to be realized in action, and so a 
desirable support to the will to achieic, as ncll 
as to the will to be moral But the history of re- 
hgion opposes tliis view. The ad%ancc of rehgion 
*s<!e further |Z6S 
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is an advance out of poetry into literobty The 
tummg point in the liistory of rehgion seems to 
have come when a certain carpenter began to en- 
quire under what conditions the last myth of Ins 
people might have a hteral meaning. (See The 
Meaning of God, 160-162.) 

It is paibcularly m rehgion tliat tlie objective 
truth IS the only thing that can set us free. Por 
rdigion IS tlie orientabon of the human self to 
what it regards as the most real thmg in the 
world God is nothing if not that on which we de- 
pend But every chosen belief, every man-made 
idea of God such as Voltaire’s saying suggests, too 
palpably depends on us. We cannot swing up a 
rope which is attached only to our own belt If we 
can get no evidence in religious matters, we must 
go without it; for here most of all the possibdity 
of a negative answer to our hopes must be kept 
open Here most of all a chosen bebef ceases to be 
a behef, and so fails to Svork.’ 

81. Pragmatism, we conclude, is not the final 
answer to the question, how we are to get our be- 
hefs It IS not, on that account, without value 

It has called attention to the fact that truth is 
an enterprise which requires active effort, not pas- 
sive waiting to be convmced The surgeon, not 
lowing whetlier an operation will save a hfe, wdl 
never find out by “suspendmg judgment”, he 
must adopt a workmg hypothesis, and act on it. 
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Only, we must distmguisli between the will to, 
leach tiutli, and the will to decide truth Our de- 
cision does not make the trutli true 

Again, it has called attention to the fact that 
tlieie is a gieat region of the world which is un- 
finished and plastic, and wheie our action changes 
the facts. Tre atmg a man as if he were an e nemy 
may make lum an enemy, tieatmg him as a friend 
may make him such In such cases the subjecfave 
factor of wiU makes the dififeience between one 
truth and anotlier. “Is this enterprise a success 
or a failure'"’ It is neither the one nor the other 
until you act . your will to beheve it a success may 
decide the issue Here pragmatism has its nghtful 
£^d 

But for the rest, where the character of the uni- 
veise is in question, we must always distmguish 
between our working hypotheses and our behefs 
Action cannot wait, and must seize on the best 
hypotheses available the wiU to beheve is a pre- 
cept for the life of action, but not for thought 
For thought has aU of time m which to reach its 
results 

This age-long effort we have no right to re- 
hnquish in despair Pragmatism acquiesces too 
easily in the agnostic view of metaphysical truth 
The piesumpfaon is that whatever m tlie universe 
can affect us is connected with us by hues which 
our knowledge can trace There ts no inaccessible 
truth. 
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FEELING AS AN ORGAN OF 

KNO^^^LEDGE 

82 The agnostic, the piagmatist and the in- 
tuitionist ngiee in one tiling- they distrust the 
capacity of the intellect to leach metaphysical 
tiuth. Rut while the agnostic in this situation 
proposes to get along without a metaphysical be- 
lief, and the piagmatist, seeing that some such 
belief IS inescapable, chooses one for its value, tlie 
intuitionist points out that lie have other le- 
aouices foi Icnoii ledge than the intellect He re- 
sorts not to mil but to what is sometimes vaguely 
called ‘feeling’ In older to see what mtuition is, 
it will be well to consider the natuie of feehng 

83. Feehng is an ambiguous term It is some 
tunes used as an equivalent foi emotion and sensi- 
bihty: ‘the feehng of giief or joy,’ ‘to huit a pei- 
son’s feelings ’ It is also used to mdicate a kmd of 
knowledge, belonging to touch or akm to touch 
‘the surface feels rough,’ ‘lie felt that their atti- 
tude was unfriendly.’ This ambiguity aiises from 
the fact that intellect and will aie developed from 
a more primitivrtype'of mentahty m which these 
two functions are not cleaily separated. Feehng 
is a fit name for this primitive mentahty. 

176 
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Its place in the m md can be seen by consider- 
ing certain differences revealed by language be- 
tween the human mind and the minds of aTnninls 

84. Animals have language : they communicate 
by signs, and m the gregarious species these signs 
may be mtncate and subtle we are by no means 
sure we know all about them But in general we 
may say that the language of animals is a lan- 
guage of i^erjecttons There is a call which im- 
plies “Danger” , a call which imphes “Food,” etc 
An mterjection or exclamation gives a total mean- 
ing in a smgle sign. 

Human language estabhshes signs for frag- 
ments of meaning A word is a sign for an object 
which, m general, only serves to make up a com- 
plete mcanmg when set with otlier words The 
units of human language ore combined and re- 
combmed m various ways to make sentences And 
the declarative sentence itsdf is not, for action, 
a complete meaning. The proposition, “The prai- 
rie IS on fire,” strongly suggests action, but does 
not define it It leaves open the possible question, 
“Wliat to do,” and thus a possible variety of 
suggestions and a clash of judgment Thus the 
exclamation “Fire!” conveys a more complete 
mcanmg than the sentence ; for it assumes an ap- 
propriate action and intends to summon it The 
declarative sentence, so far as I can judge, has 
no existence in animal language. Human language 
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is analytical; it allows the poiM of intellect in the * ' 
abeyance of action Animd language is total; in 
it knowledge and acbve-atbtude are unseparate. 

It diiects tlie communal opeiations of instinct: it 
IS at once announcement and command In brief, 
it is the language of feehng, and feeling thus 
appears as md^ereiiMated mentality. 

Psychology has for some time been critical of 
that division of mental powers which treated m- 
tellect, feehng, and mil as tliree distinct and co- 
ordinate functions It has pointed out that feel- 
ing, as emotional disturbance, is the beginning of 
action, and so merges mth null This is seen mth 
especial clearness in the case of those fedings 
which are closely as sociat ed with instmcts The 
feehng of fear is'^e early stage of those reac- 
tions which lead to flight oi concealment. The 
feeling of anger is the mcipient form of hostdity. 
But it is equally tiue that these feelings emerge 
insensibly from the cogmttqnjx knowledge which 
(as the ‘stimulus’) calls forth the reaction Fear 
and' anger- contain' a Biai and heightened aware- 
ness of unfavorable situations. We cannot there- 
fore hand over the feehngs to the active phase of; 
the mind to the exclusion of the cogmtive ori f 
knowmg phase Feehng partakes of both char-)* 
acters it is a d isturbm g hnor wledg e; it is a recog- 
nition that tile woild is unbalanced and calls for j 
action , it IS an idea moving toward an act of will. ; 
Fedmg, then, we shall regard'as neither coordi- - 
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nate TOth intellect and mil, nor merged ■with ■will, 
but as the simple state of mind from which m- 
teffect and will are differentiated: 

Intellect 

Fedmg 

^ Will 

86 We do not, of course, say that ammals are’ 
devoid of mteUect Still less do we say that hu- 
man beings are comparatively weak m fedmg On 
the contrary, in spite of the fact that intellect and 
■wdl play a proportionately larger role in human 
life than in anunal hfe, feehng is a large factor 
in eveiy man’s conduct, — ^in some, perhaps tlie 
chief factor. And tlie character of feeling which 
now concerns us is that 

Wherever there is feeling, there is cognition, 

that is to say, some knowledge or judgment about 
the objective' world. " 

The truth of this we have just noticed inth re- 
gal d to fear and anger, as feehngs closely con- 
nected ■witii instmct Both fear and anger may be 
based' on fictitious or imaginary grounds But the 
pomt is ■that whoever experiences these emotions 
bebeves certain judgments to be true; destroy the 
belief and you destroy tbe emotion One has to 
Knoza something to be angry, — to recognize some- 
thing as an injury, a menace, an affront a man 
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may be too wise to be angry, he may also be too 
stupid. Anger contains knowledge of some sort. 
The same is tiue of more general feelings, such 
as melancholy, laughter, sympathy. 

Laughter is higldy cognitive: it is impossible 
unless there is a certain rapid concentration of 
knowledge, as in “seeing the point” of a joke. 
Laughter engages one’s entire view of the world; 
but to excite laughter tlus view must work m- 
stantaneously and unlaboriously Hence satire — 
an unlabored apphcation of philosophy — is often 
the most effective form of criticism , and Shaftes- 
bury wisely demanded that all good tlungs should 
be able to endure the “test of ridicule” and come 
through unhurt If America has any pecuhar phi- 
losophy of the method of knowledge, it is not 
pragmatism • it is rather the behef that msight is 
better tlian argument; and that msight can be 
condensed m wit. Wit is finding the shortest way 
to the point , and laughter is the joy of release. 

Sympathy,"^ as feehng with another, contains 
the &ue knowledge of the otlier’s state of mind 
The unsympathetic peison is bhnd to some of the 
important facts of tlie woild If intellect is “cold” 
it IS not meiely because it lacks emotional color, 
it IS because it lacks truth. The cold or unfeehng 
mdividual is somewhere stupid or dense 
"’In sum, feehng appeals to contain some essen- 
tial element of tiutli, needful in oui adjustment 
to reahty. ■ ' 
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87 Now we are concerned with possible sources 
of metaphysical knowledge Why, then, turn back 
to that piimitive type of knowledge contained in 
feehng which man has m common with lower am- 
mals? Intellect, as the capacity for analysis and 
mvention, no doubt represents an advance But 
feehng, as the total response to the total situatio% 
may have its" advantages which ought not to he 
losi in tins advance 

■'"We know that the instmcts of animals — without 
indulgmg m any superstitious wonder about them 
— often show an esdraordmaiy keenness m sens- 
ing the environment, their perceptions frequently 
surpass our own and leave us puzaled as to “how 
they know ” Bergson’s mterest is attracted by the 
i canny conduct of the insect world (See his discus- 
sion of mstmct and mteUigence m Creative Evo- 
lution, ch. 11 , m which he quotes from Fabre, 
Peckham on Wasps, and others ) Animals pre- 
sumably have no theories, but m the feelmg- 
knowledge which accompames mstmct there must 
be a prevadmgly true sense of situations — other- 
wise the mstmctive hfe would not be successful. 
“L’action ne saurait se mouvoir dans I’lrr^el” 
(L’4volution cicatrice, p iv). 

Now each separate mstmct, as food-gettmg, 
nest-buildmg, nugrating, is occupied not with the 
whole environment, but with some fraction of it 
But all the specific instmcts are branches of a 
total instinct, the orientation of the animal to- 
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ward its life-task. This total or root-instinct may 
be called, with Schopenhauer, the will . to bve: it 
may better be called the will to do one’s hvmg 
well, to realize the idea of the species m one’s own ' 
career.* To this instinct tlieie corresponds a feel- 
ing of the total environment of life, it may prop- 
erly be called the sense of reahty. 

May it be possible that this feehng, presumably 
very vague in the animal world, and yet defimte 
enough to sustam the vital effort of the creatuie, 
may become m the human bemg a valuable organ 
of knowledge? May it be that tins “total response 
to the total situation” ought to accompany and 
supplement all the efforts of the intellect? It is 
this that mtuitioniste believe 

* On the unity of instinct* see Hocking* HonoBn Nature* chapters 
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THE APPEAL TO INTUITION 

88 Reliance on intuition in metaphysics is 
more ancient than lehance on mtellect The eaih- 
est sages announce to mankind not what they are 
ready to piove, but what tliey see As “seers,” 
their teachmgs are dogmatic Confucius sees, and 
states dogmatically, that “The good man forms 
a tiiad witli Heaven and Earth”, Buddha sees, 
and states dogmaticaDy, that “the ciavmg for m- 
dividuahty is tlie source of suffermg” Rehgious 
“revelation” is the dogmatic statement of what 
the prophet has caught sight of . it is his ‘vision.’ 

And the beginnmgs of non-rehgious metaphysi- 
cal thought are of the same sort, the effort to 
•think,’ or to contemplate, is often simply an ef- 
fort to see, 1 e , to adjust the instrument, to get 
nd of distraction, to concentrate the mmd, so 
that seemg takes place The famous doctrme of 
Tliales in which Greek plulosophy takes its begm- 
nmg, that “all thmgs are mamfestabons of one 
thmg ; and that one thing is hke water,” was pre- 
sumably an announcement of an mtmtion, rather 
than a result of demonstration such as Thales 
used m geometry It was the vision of a thmkmg 
mmd, but none the less an mtmtion. 


IBS 
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Since intuition is the oldest somce of meta- 
physics, it IS natural that as philosophy became 
moie and more a matter of mteUect and reason, 
any dissatisfaction with reason should provoke a 
resort to intuition An age of scepticism, we said, 
is hkely to bimg about some expression of prag- 
matism* it IS still more likely to evoke the mtm- 
tionist And it frequently happens in the histoiy 
of philosophy that a thinker, after liavmg gone 
as far as his reason will take him, rehes on mtm- 
tion for his final reach of truth Thus Plato (Sym- 
posium, 211; The Bepubhc, 515, 5S2-5S5) re- 
gards the ‘dialectic’ as a progiessive rational 
enquuy destmed to usher the mind to a diiect 
vision of reality. 

89 In the Middle Ages, the chief source of 
metaphysical tiutli was commonly defined as 
iaith, and philosophy, as a work of the intellect, 
was frequently regarded as merely an auxihary 
support to faith, the “liandmaid of theology.” 
This faith was a direct apprehension of truth, 
whether on the part of the one who originally re- 
ceives the autlioiitative revelation, or on the part 
of the behever who appiqpiiates it; it was a foim 
of intmtion. 

It is tiue — as pragmatism has pointed out — 
that faith was regarded as a virtue, and so im- 
phed an act of will : one must have the loyal re- 
solve to accept the truth and act upon it, else he 
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inll not find it But it is also true that irhat this 
faithful Tvill seeks is not a resolve: it is a percep- 
tion or msight “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the becoming evident of things not seen 
(with the physical eye) ” Faith is th us an intui- 
tion ; and wlule its discoveries could never be con- 
trary to reason, they might well be heyond reason. 

90 If distrust of reason leads to an appeal to 
intmtion, an excessive confidence in reason will 
provoke the same appeal by way of protest 

Never was “Reason” more generally and en- 
thusiastically trusted than in the France of the 
Enhghtenment And it was this very Age of Rea- 
son which gave birth to Romsean, the apostle of 
feelmg Repelled by the prevalent mechamcal ac- 
count of human nature as a physically regulated 
procession of ideas, he rejected the method of 
thought which solemnly brought forward such a 
caricature as a true portrait The feebng of indi- 
viduality withm us, he thought, would give us a 
better truth: mtmtion shows us our own mm^ 
not as fabrics of idiaFspun out on a loom,oLne- 
cessity, but as spontaneous and uiutar^agrats_of 
sMitiirienf and will, 

Geinnany also had its apostle of intmtion, dur- 
ing this same period, in tiie person of Jacobi (F, 
H Jacobi, 1743-1819), sometimes called the 
“faith-plulosopher ” He was stirred to protest by 
the philosophy of Spinoza, the purest of ration- 
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alists: it seemed to lum that the unaided intellect 
must necessarily lead to atheism and fatahsm, be- 
cause in its own natuie it can only deal with finite 
and paifaal objects, puttmg tliem into systematic 
connection, but is unable to get the raw material 
of truth, particularly the truth about the whole 
of tlungs A God who could be proved would be no 
God at all: for int ^ectual kno wle dge is^ sort of 
mastery or taking possession, and the supreme 
being cannot be thus inastered Metaphysical 
truth must be reached, not by the ‘mediate’ knowl- 
edge of ideas, but by immediate perception. 
Jacobi called this direct knowledge Glavhe, faith: 
it IS what we mean by mtuition Thus by his criti- 
cism of Spmoza, he was prepared to meet the ag- 
nosticism of Kant’s first Cntique by recommend- 
ing the intmtive way of knowing m metaphysics. 

91 But Kant himself came very near to recog- 
nizmg what Jacobi meant by faith, and what we 
mean by mtuition. In his second Critique he had 
touched the vem of pragmatism, — ^behef by the 
necessity of the moral will In his thud and m 
many ways his greatest Critique (The Cntique 
of Judgment, 1790) he comes to a view that be- 
hef may be grounded on the necessities of feeling. 

But here, as usual, Kant strikes a new note. 
For the feelings he has m mmd are our asthetic 
feehngs, our sense of the beautiful and the fit. 
And his proposition is that these fedmgs are a 
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fonn of “ipdgment” (Urteilskraft) . they imply 
some knowledge or discernment, which it is the 
business of his study to ferret out He comes to 
the conclusion that onr feehng of the fit and 
worthful in nature is due to the presence of organic 
life, which we can only think of as a product of 
some teleological principle. (See Watson, Selec- 
tions from Eant, 307-34i9) So Kant asserts that 
our feehng of deferenc e to an d regard for hving 
nature is a dun recognition some metaphysical 
background of hfe, which _we.might_tam_^d 

But Kant hesitates to give free rem to tins in- 
tuition He speculates (§ 77) on tlie possibihty 
that some lugher type of mind might possess an 
‘intellectual perception’ which, so far from con- 
firming this teleological judgment, would dispense 
witli it! He admits feeling mto metaphysics only 
to shut it out again But he had let fall a sug- 
gestion eagerly adopted by some of his succes- 
sors, notably Schelhng and Schopenhauer 

92. Schopenhauer’s entire system of philoso- 
phy IS based on the belief that nhile tlie scientific 
intellect only presents us •with tlie surface of 
things, — appearances, phenomena, set m an un- 
dcistandablc connection inth each other, we have 
an immediate or intuitiic knowledge of rcabty in 
our owa minds, and know this reality to be of the 
nature of vill. He taught, furtliermore, that by a 
discipline of art, altruism, and ascetic self-sac- 
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rilice, the mind of the race might eventually be 
bi ought to the ultimate mtuition of the vanity of 
existence and reabsorption in the cosmic Tnll 
(Rand, Modern Classical Philosophers, pp. 639- 
644!, and 670-671 ) 

But it IS ScheUmg (1775-1854) who most com- 
pletely grasped and used the Kantian suggestion 
that our sestlietic sense may contain a perception 
of tlie ultimate trutli of things, that tlie gemus of 
the arfast is a gateway to metaphysical knowledge, 
and “art the organon of philosophy ” (Rand, pp. 
544-546 ) 

Unfortunately, Schelhng’s views on tliis point 
were neglected, and Schopenhauer’s pessimism at- 
tracted greater mterest than his doctrine of in- 
tuition The mneteenth century, under the spell 
of an advancing naturalism, was incbned to see 
in mtmtion nothing but another name for uncon- 
trolled imagination Its aUiance with art was gen- 
erally regarded as an alhance with ii responsible, 
hterary dilettantism m philosophy. Schelhng was 
one of the Romanticists It is only through the 
work of Bergson m our own day that the method 
of mtmtion once more receives a respectful hear- 
ing For Bergson unites m himself the scientific 
care of the student of mathematics with the sensi- 
bihty of poetic msight 
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BERGSON 

93 Henri Bergson (1859- ) conceived in 

hjB student days at the Ecole Nonnale at Paris 
an ambition to reach an accurate understanding 
of the fundamental concepts of physics, — ^time, 
space, matter, motion, force, energy. He was led, 
in the pursuit of this aim, to a discovery which 
turned the current of his life, namely, that the 
time which enters into physical equations is not 
real time; and that real time is to be known, not 
by the measuring and standardising intellect, hut 
by a direct perception of the passage of our inner 
life. This direct perception he afte^ard gave the 
name of intmtion. 

This was an mtellectual conversion for him, be- 
cause it meant an escape from naturalism It ap- 
peared to him, as it had appeared to Jacobi, that 
naturalism and determinism are results of mtd- 
lectual method; but that something is missed by 
this method. Real time is missed . ^d the real 
self is also roissed; for the real self live s in. the 
flow of time: its states are not strung along in 
'causaTsuc^sion, but interpenetrate, carry their 
past with them in such wise that each one involves 
the whole self. The life of the self is thus not me- 


iss 
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chanically determined This important result 
Bergson announced in' his first book, _Time an d 
Free Wil l (Les donn4es inunediates de la con- 
science, 1889 ) This emancipation Bergson has 
been able to communicate to many others One 
commentator says of him that he is the first to 
make an effective breach m the defences of nat- 
uralism. His weapon is the generalized method of 
intuition. 

94. The importance of Bergson hes in the fact 
that he tries to give an exact defimtion to the 
elusive method of intuition and to mdicate the 
wide range of objects to which it apphes He states 
his view of intuition best in the article (1908) 
which IS translated as “Introduction to meta- 
physics ” 

He makes it clear that intuition is not the “feel- 
ing sure” of some proposition or other. It is per- 
ception of an acta^y present object.-It is.an.es- 
tension of “sense perception” to the region be- 
yond sense: it might be called simply perception 
of whaVis" invisible and mtangible but neverthe- 
less actual Thus, time cannot be perceived by the 
s enses ; y et time, according t o Bergson, can be 
perceived b y intmtion 

What objects, then, can intuition perceive? Mo- 
tion and all forms of change; for time enters mto 
fteir constitution. The self. Living beings beyond 
self, animals, other persons. — whatever can be an 
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object of “sympathetic inteUigence.” Further, 
fragments of hfe that EavVlife m them, and prod- 
ucts of life, boohs, characteis of drama, acts of 
skill. Possibly, as a rare and extreme achievement, 
the central pulse of the Me of the world m its 
umty, — ^foi Bergson beheves that tliere is such a 
thmg, tlie vit al impetus or £lan vital 

Can we give a general defimbon of tliese ob- 
jects'' They must be objects wluch have an ‘m- 
side’ and an ‘outside’ , for intuition perceives them 
mwardly, while intellect judges them outwardly. 
They must be objects which have a complex as- 
pect and a simple aspect: for inj^ect juialy.zes 
th^, while mtmtionffl'SpB th em simply and as a 
umt They aie all objects, then, which have some 
organic character, bmdmg a manifold mto a 
umty , and conversely, all such objects can be 
known by mtuition. 

96 But what are the defects of the intellect 
which prevent it from attaiiung an adequate 
knowledge of these objects'* They have been 
touched upon fiom time to time, let us assemble 
them. 

(1) Intellectual knowledge la esrterTicil. 

The mtellect approaches an object from out- 
side, i e , from other objects, and considers it as 
like these otliers or difiFerent fiom them I see a 
pahn for the first tune: I am undecided whether 
it IS a tree or a vegetable, m either case I am try- 
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ing to thint of it m terms of otlier objects I am 
acquamted with. I will end by classifymg it, 
knowmg it by its resemblance to other trees, 
bringing it under the concept, tree Tlie concept 
is the typical aduevement of mtellectual knowl- 
_edge But evidently one can see likenesses, and 
make concepts, witliout getting any mtimate sense 
of the hfe of the tree. 

(2) Intellectual knowledge isr^ttve 

To know a thing by way of its hkeness to some- 
thing else IS to know it in relabon to that other 
thmg. It IS also to know it in relation.to tJie inter- 
est which led me to see that hkeness I am inter- 
ested m foliage; and so I observe tliat a palm, 
havmg foliage, is like other bees But if I am a 
wood-cutter or a lumber merchant, I am more 
hkely to class tlie palm with the vegetables, for 
I can make no wood of it Every concept or class 
thus represents a ‘point of view,’ a particulai in- 
terest Like the publisher’s concept of a book ns a 
commodity havmg a good or bad sale, it does not 
pretend to know the book as it is, but only in re- 
lation to a certam interest It is thus a rdatiic 
and not an absolute knowledge. 

(Wlien, as in this case, the interest is piac- 
tical, the resulting knowledge may be said to be 
pragmatic. The book is to the publisher nbat it 
does for him ; and Ins idea is true if it works To 
Bergson, the whole of physical science has a prac- 
tical motile* we consider the world with the ques- 
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tion, ho-w can I move in it, construct and control 
things in it Hence the concepts of physical sci- 
ence are pragmatic. This explains why Bergson 
is sometimes counted among the pragmatists; but 
it is evident that this is not the characteristic as- 
pect of his philosophy ) 

(3) Intellectual knowledge is dbgtractjB.nA. par- 
tial. Any pomt of view is one among an mdefimte 
number of possible pomts of view; and the truth 
that can be got from any one of them is but a part 
of the whole truth- 

I may conceive the cherry as a fruit, from the 
pomt of view of a botamst or of a cook From tliat 
of a pamter, it may be a bit of still hfe or of 
decoration To a small boy, it may be classed 
among the projectiles or the pigments It is all of 
these things, and more. Any one of these concepts 
gives a rumously incomplete knowledge of the 
cherry. 

In another sense the very outhnmg of the ob- 
ject IS an abstraction- for the living cherry can 
only be understood as a port of the hfe of the 
cherry-tree As conceived it is cut out, decoupSe, 
from the environment in which alone it is itself. 

(4) Intellectual knowledge represents its ob- 
jects as jtattc and therefore dead. 

It IS essential to the concept that it remam tlie 
same forever A meaning cannot change its mean- 
ing without becoming some other meaning; that 
is, it cannot change. Trees may change, but the 
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idea of a. tree is permanent. The concept tliere- 
fore cannot do justice to the changmg thing To 
comprehend motion, it tries to assemble states of 
rest. To comprehend life, it tries to catch fixed 
units and lairs It must fail “Tous les cadres cra- 
quent” (Ev. Cr p. li). 

(6) In sum, intellect analyzes, and cannot re- J 
compose. It can dismember the orgamsm, but it / 
cannot from the parts restore the living irhole. / 

96. In all these respects, intmtion is the pre- 
cise counterpart of mtellect It ^ therefore succeeds 
where mtellect fails In particular, it is the spe- 
cific answer to the troubles arismg from the “rela- 
tivity of knowledge” ; for it dispenses with points 
of view, comparisons, special interests, and seeks 
an immediate rapport with the object in its oim 
bemg. Its knowledge may tlierefore be described 
as immediate and absolute. 

^5 - - - - 

Intuition also promises to settle tlie dispute be- 
tween the empiricist and the rationahst. For both 
of these employ the intellectual metliod. The em- 
piricist in studymg a living thing, say the self, 
reports it as made up of a multitude of ‘states’: 
he tlimks he is reporting pure observation, but he 
is the victim of his analytical intelhgence The 
rationalist asserts tlie unity of the self: but unity 
as an idea of reason is merely an abstract numer- 
ical quality which the self would have in common 
with a post or a stone Both ore relative trutlis; 
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and both can only contnbute to a true knowledge 
of the self when tliey yield to intuition, which 
alone is capable of getting beneath these generoh- 
ties what is tmique in the hving individual 

So far, Bergson’s doctrine of intuition, we have 
now to test it. 



Chapter XIV 


INTUITIONISM EXAMINED 

97. The question which intuitionism puts to uj) 
is plain : can we human beings have a direct per- 
ception of anything beyond what the senses show 
us : and if so, how much'’ Let us test the claim of 
the mtuitionist in two cases: knowledge of the self, 
and knowledge of contmuity. 

Self-knowledge is perhaps the best case for in- 
tuition For we certainly do not perceive our 
minds by the bodily senses. And yet it seems evi- 
dent that we do perceive them. To Descartes the ’■ 
most certain of all knowledge is the knowledge “I 
exist” for if I try to doubt my existence, I must 
know that I doubt; and to doubt, I must exist. 
Knowledge of myself seems to be present with all 
knowledge of other objects. If I obseive “the clock 
ticks,” a completer statement of my experience 
would be “I hear the clock bckmg” : I am aware 
of the clock, but also aware of my hearing, and 
awaie of mysdf as tlie being who hears 

But just this cbrect self-knowledge has been 
subject to searolung question. Hume, seeking for 
a “self,” cannot find it, but only a strea m of jni- 
pressions : and Kant so for corroborates his report 
as to say that the self, as the subject of knowl- 
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edge, can never be an object If I saj, “I per- 
ceive jnysdf,” I claim to be at once the observer 
and the object observed: but the s elf must be al- 
ways the observer, and what is observed must be 
something eke The sdf, thinks Kant, is a logi- 
cally necessary cSatre df"reference for the various 
e^erimces (ffifielamej^sonTforhe can always 
annex to those e^eriences the phrase “I think,” 
“I hear,” “I see,” and the various granunatical 
subjects refer to the same Ego. But while the Ego 
thus infers the existence of the Ego (and here 
Hume was wrong) , the Ego never catches sight of 
the Ego. Hume’s difficulty was, as one critic re- 
marked, the natural one of a man who goes out 
of his house, and looking m at the wmdow, reports 
that he cannot find himseif at home It is not in the 
nature of the sdf to perceive itself ^ 

These~3ouHf^KavhBeeh’daborated m our own 
tune by various thinkers, among them Charles 
Peirce and Josiah Boyce. (The World and the 
Individual, H, pp 263 ff. ; The Problem of Chris- 
tianity, vol II, pp 61 ff., 188 f ). Boyce puts the 
case radically “ Never do 1 obsei^^inyself" (W. 
and I, u, 265) ; “Common sense does not in tlie 
least know, when it appeak to the self, whom it is 
addressmg” Boyce bases his judgment on the 
perplexities of experience in trymg to judge our- 
sek e s ; in kn owing the boundaries of our self, — 
wheie the self stops and the not-self begms; in 
Eaowing what land we arc, — ^for our fri ends often 
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tnow us better than ourse lves, and we get our self 
e stimates Iar g3y through leflection .from their 
opinions of us ; in knowing our own identity other 
than tluough external tlungs such as places and 
duties Eoj'ce believes that just as we leach a 
knowledge of other persons by inteipretmg the 
signs they give us, so we reach a knowledge of our- 
selves, reading a thousand signs that come to us, 
chiefly tlirough social experience, showing what 
sort of person we are. 

98. Just self-judgment is difficult; and few 
achieve it. But it is possible to be entirdy sure 
that an ob ject exists, and to be aware of it, with- 
out being able to desciibe accuratdy its quabties 
and limits The imcertamties we suffer from in 
regard to ourselves are largely doubts about how 
we should be classed or measured with reference 
to others : do we rate as clever or stupid, as indus- 
trious or lazy, as rebable or shifty? — ^these are 
questions of comparison, of ‘concepts,’ the busi- 
ness of the mteUect not of mtuition. The fact that 
the mtellect is in difficulties should not be held to 
discredit the immediate sense of our own bemg. 

Those who doubt self-knowledge mdirectly con- 
firm it. Any one who asserts tliat the knower is 
different from the object known must know both 
of them m order to be sure of the distmction, and 
must therefore know the knower Any one who 
says we may be mistaken in judgmg our own 
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quality must have some standaid of judging the 
mistake He is hke some one who says a transla- 
tion IS m eiroi , but that nobody knows the origi- 
nal he lefutes lus own statement Any one who 
asseits that the self is not the same from day to 
day and from company to company asserts that 

grows and changes , and theieby confesses that 
he can identify it as the same sdf." 

We hold that the intuitiomst is right, so far as 
the self IS concerned • we have a direct knowledge 
of our own Ego — m spite of the miracle by which 
k nower a nd known are the same — and this knowl- 
edge is the ongmal by which all false judgments 
must be corrected The last authority on one’s 
own likes and dislikes, pleasures and pains, is 
Jwmelfl 

99 We accept the positive doctrme of the m- 
tmtiomst, — intuition exists* it gives us certam 
necessary knowledge (just how much it gives us 
beside self-knowledge we have still to enquire) 
But how is it with his negative doctrme, — the doc- 
trme that tlie intellect cannot know these things'* 
To test this let us take the case of conUrmous 
change. 

Bergson holds that change, hke time itself, is 
broken up by the intdlect into discontinuous 
uarts , and that these cannot be fused by the in- 

* Bennett, C A Bergson's Doctrine of Intiubon jn Philosoplucal 
Beview, January, 191B 
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tellect into the ongmal whole, which only intui- 
tion can give us His favonte illustration is that 
of motion and the kinematograph I thmh we may 
understand tlus best by enquiring how we know 
contmuity in general, the kmd of continuity that 
is illustrated by a continuous straight line or an 
unbroken surface as well as by an unremittmg 
motion. 

When we undeitake to say what we mean by 

describmg a hne A as continuous, we are 

apt to speak in negatives : there are no gaps m it. 
To describe it positively, we may imagme a point 
movmg fiom A to B : and then if we ask what we 
mean by saying that its motion is contmuous, we 
return to the hne and say that it covers in its 
journey aU the points on the hne. To tlie mtellect, 
the continuity of the hne is to be defined m terms 
of its points, of which there are an infinite num- 
ber , and the question is, how shall we describe the 
settmg of those points, each of which occupies a 
zero length of the line, so that together they will 
constitute the whole hne. 

Suppose that we fill the hne in this way: set a 
point C midway between A and B ; and tlien mid- 
way between each of the two' new pairs, set an- 
other, and contmue, according to the rule that 
midway between every pair of pomts there shall 
be one other point. Tlus will evidently define an 
indefinite number of points; and the hne might 
appear to be filled. But it is not. 
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To show this, take another line A' B' whose 

length IS the diagonal of the square on AB ; and 
for every point set between A and B, set a pomt on 
A'B', in the same proportionate position. There 
will then be an infimtude of pomts on A'B'. Now 
if AB is superimposed on A'B', with A on A', 
none of the other points on AB win, touch any of 
the points on A'B'. That is, we have found an in- 
finitude of pomts not included m AB which al- 
ready has an infimtude of pomts m it. And we 
could find other mfimtudes by takmg other lines 
whose ratio to the ongmal hne is some irrabonal 
number. 

We must therefore try other modes of defining 
the series of pomts Mathematicians have tried 
this; Dedekmd and Cantor have found ways of 
defimng series of points in such wise that there 
are no gaps m the hne, no chance to cut it between 
the pomts We need not follow these definitions (B. 
Bussell, Introduction to Mathematical Philoso- 
phy, ch X, gives a brief outime of the subject). 
But we have to ask the question. How does the 
mathematician know when he has succeeded^ It 
can only be because he knows what he means by 
a contmuum, namely, “all the pomts on the hne.” 
He must have a concept of contmuity, qmte as 
much as he has a concept of a point, it may even 
be that the concept of the contmuum is the sim- 
pler of the two 

In the same way, if we attempt to analyze con- 
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tdnuous motion, and discover that an infinite series 
of states of rest does not agree with what we mean, 
it can only he because we liave a concept of con- 
tinuous motion as a standard. 

100. We conclude that tlie mtellect cannot be 
excluded from tlie knowledge of change Verbs 
and adverbs are ‘concepts’ m the same right as 
nouns and adjectives ‘Running’ is the concept of 
a certain kind of motion, ‘melting’ of a certain 
kind of change : tliese are general ideas with many 
instances and varieties. 

The concept is changeless in the sense that lun- 
ning must always mean lunzung and not walking, 
creeping, flying . . . but it is not the less the 
concept of a change, and the permanence of the 
concept does not make our idea of change ‘static’ 
or inadequate to tlie hving fact 

101. Tlie intuitionist is mistaken in trying to 
define a region into winch the intellect cannot 
come Eor in defining that region, he makes a con- 
cept of it, and the mtellect has already entered it. 

After all, the intellect is not a sep arate organ j 
_of.the mmd. Both intuition and the intellect are 
the mind m.acbon: mtmtion recognizing the pres- 1 
mce of objects, intellect defining what they are. ' 
They are inseparable. They constitute a worldng' 1 
pair. 

They might be distinguished as perception of 
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whole and perception of ports , perception of the 
object for itsdf and peiception of its relations, 
perception of the unique in the object, and per- 
ception of the quahties it has in common with oth- 
ers. And smce we are hkely to forget the whole m 
attending to the parts, it is needful, from tune to 
time, to be recalled to our intmtions. 

But normally speakmg, we do not forget the 
whole when we consider the parts; and therefore 
our analyses need not present us with dead ob- 
jects which we cannot restore to life. A scientific 
knowledge of the world is not hostde to the 
growth of poetry; nor does a knowledge of anat- 
omy detract from the painter’s intuitive appre- 
ciation of the hvmg body. The artist is the better, 
not the worse, for his science and his analyses In 
every one, the art of hvmg consists in keepmg 
intuition and intellect together. 



Chapter XV 


ESTIMATE OF INTUITIONISM 

102. The great achievement of mtuitionism is 
that it restores our confidence m our power to 
know the real nature of the world we hve in. It 
answers agnosticism. 

Agnosticism and pragmatism agree in the as- 
sumption that behind the appearances there is 
some unknowable or inaccessible reahty. Intui- 
tionism holds that even if reality is in some sense 
‘behind’ the appearances, as hfe may be said to be 
behind the manifestations of hfe, yet there is 
nothmg essentially concealed from us by tlie ‘rela- 
tivity of knowledge’ : we may have direct percep- 
tion of reality as it is, in ‘sympathetic intelhgence’ 
or intuition 

103. This is evidently an immense claim, — a 
long stride from the cautious curbing of knowl- 
edge in Hume, Kant, Spencer and their hke Has 
intmtion, tlien, any metaphysical results to its 
credit’’ Has it anything to report about the na- 
ture of reality 

Peiception, of course, is an individual matter. 
And different individuals may perceive different 

SOS 
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tilings about the world the intuitions of different 
minds need not be identical We cannot, therefore, 
say that intuition, as a way of knowing, carries 
with it any specific metaphysical doctrme, any 
more than pragmatism carries witli it a specific 
doctrine 

But masmuch as certain mtuitionists, and Beig- 
son m particular, have given a fairly full con- 
ceptual account of their results, we may take tliese 
results as illustrative of what tlie intuition of 
other observers may be able to verify 

104. Bergson has, in the first place, something 
to report about the nature of life. 

It is the nature of life to ‘endure,’ that is, to 
carry its past along with it, to remember (This 
is a pecuhar use of the word endure ; for it would 
not apply to rocks and atoms which we commonly' 
tliink of as enduring, because they do not carry 
their past with them ) Life thus accumulates witli 
time, hke a snowball; and accordingly it meets 
every succeeding moment ivith a different self. 
On this account there can be (for a living being) 
no repetition of ‘the same thing’: the second ap- 
pearance of the event is met with the memory of 
the first and is therefore something different Tlie 
second experience may be better (as when we hear 
a piece of music for tlie second time) or worse (ns 
when the repetition of tlie drama, tlie plot being 
knoirn, loses the clement of suspense) : in any case 
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it is something new. Life confers noielty on all its 
faces. The vciy Inns of histor 3 ' cease to be true on 
being known And the nc« meaning brings a new 
reaction, an expciiment Life is thus in its own 
nature creative ■ and eiolution itself may be con- 
sidered the result of an experimental vital im- 
pulse. (Creatne Evolution, cb i ) 

105. It is impbed in the above, as a second re- 
sult, that bfe is free, not mecbnnically detennmed. 
The mil is free. Likemse, eveiytlung tliat has life 
in it is free, in the sense that what it does from 
moment to moment is determined fiom witlun, by 
its omi spontaneous and novel activity, and not 
from outside, by the necessity expressed in physi- 
cal laws. 

A mechanical law can apply only to repeatable 
events: nhen the cause happens, the effect fol- 
lows, — nhen the temperatuie falls, water freezes, 
and the like. Then whatever in the nature of the 
case is umque, unhke anytlimg that ever hap- 
pened before, and uniepeatahle, gives ‘law’ no 
foothold. Puither, a law, “when the cause hap- 
pens, the effect followrs,” requires that we can 
clearly distmgmsli cause and effect' the fall of 
the axe is one event, the splitting of the wood a 
subsequent and clearly diffeient event But in life, 
and particularly in mental hfe, there is no such 
clear separation of past and present' the past re- 
mains with the present, the so-called mental 
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‘states’ interpenetrate, and causality loses its 
meaning. (Time and Fice Will, ch in ) 

Tlieie aie, of com sc, ps 3 'clioIogical ‘Jaws’ in 
the sense that thcie are some tendencies to legu- 
laiity m the way our minds work. Much of tlus 
regularity is cicated by the mind itself, in tlie 
form of habit. Habit may be called an acquired 
mechanism And eiidently, if a mmd becomes a 
‘slave of habit’ it may fall a victim to tlie mecha- 
nisms it has itself ci eated But the pui pose of habit 
is to get a mechanical way of lespondmg to a 
mcchamcal situation, as in walking, tlie dady lou- 
tine, and all teclimque, so tliat the mmd is left 
free to deal witli whatever is not mechanical in the 
woild, m its owm novel way Thus hfe fights me- 
chanical nature witli mechanical weapons in the 
interest of greater freedom. 

106 Fmally, Beigson suggests that reality in 
its whole extent is living We have been speakmg 
as if the world weie divided mto two parts, the 
hvmg and the mechamcal, and as if these were 
distmct and somewhat hostile prmciples This is 
‘duahsm ’ The naturalist reduces this duahsm to 
a monism by deriving life from the physical Beig- 
son reduces it to a monism by tlie opposite route, 
he derives the physical from life In so domg, he 
approaches the view of idealism which we shall 
shortly consider. 

How can the physical world be derived from 
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life? \Vo lm\c seen tlinl Iinliit — which is mcclmn- 
icft! — is derived fimii life. Ininginc this process 
CNti'iidcd lo tlic hiichgiound of spnee, ninttcr and 
natural law wliicli hnhil assumes ns existing (Cre- 
fltisc Ksolution, chapter in). AH free action re- 
quiies n nintcrml to which it inipaits form, the 
painter loquiics Ids cam ns and colors, having 
llicir own relinhlc natures oi ‘linbits’, the poet le- 
quiics Ins words and his alphabet. It is impos- 
siiilc that the Iciteis and woids should assemble 
theni'-chcs b^ iinluinl laws to make a poem, or 
tlial the colors and cnni'ns should combine them- 
sehes into n pictuic. TJicse pioducts nie created 
forms, pioducts of freedom, like anj' net of the 
will. But once made, the}’ lease a ccitain amount 
of new matter beliind them, in the sense that the 
poet del clops a new woid, line, meter, or the 
jiaiiiler .a new iiiclliod, which becomes apart of the 
nintcrinl rcsouicc of his succcssois. By extending 
this rude analogy, it is possible to considei the 
entile mntciial cosmos ns a deposit of univeisal 
life, a iccoid, so to speak, of glow mg intelligence. 

In tij'ing the difficult task of shoiving haw the 
physical woild is deiived from life, Beigson is, of 
couise, going beyond what intuition can give him, 
and entering the loalm of intellectual explana- 
tion All that intuition could give would be tlie 
simple dogma: Life is the leahty bchmd mattei ; 
mnttei depends on life The theory of how matter 
can be imagined to oiiginate is, aftei all, less im- 
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portant than tins intuition, which, if it is true, is 
tlie refutation of natuiahsm. 

lOY. It appears, tlien, tliat intuition is or 
promises to be fertile in plulosoplucal results, in- 
deed, it may set up a good claim to be oui most 
important mode of knowledge in eveiy aspect of 
experience For if everything that has life in it 
must be known by intuition, and if everytlnng 
that exists has to be traced to hfe as its ultimote 
reality; then nothing can he truly known until it 
is known intuitively. 

Let us set up a few propositions about the place 
of intuition m knowledge, supplementing our for- 
mer conclusions We recognized tliat intmbon 
and intellect always go together. We must now 
recognize that they aie mixed in very different 
proportions m diffeient parts of our knowledge, 
and that mtuition has a certam inifaative of its 
own which is mdispensable to good judgment 
(a) Knowledge begins with intuition, and in- 
tuition IS always ahead 

We do not know hving things, persons, by be- 
ginnmg (as empiricism suggests) with the parts 
and building up the whole: we perceive tlie whole 
from the beginning Knowledge glows in detail; 
' and the detail can be placed because the frame of 
the whole is there to place it 

It is true that many of oui intuitions are ac- 
quired. We ought to distinguish between ongmal 
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intuitions (as of time, self, etc.) and acquired in- 
tuitions (as of tricks of skill, connoisseuiship, 
“knowing hoises” and tlie like) The latter are of 
the natuie of induction: they consist m heing ad- 
mitted to an inner knowledge of tlimgs after what 
Bergson calls a long acquaintance with their su- 
perficial manifestations They aie a winmng of 
simplicity after much compleiaty But Uiese ac- 
quired intuitions aie based on origmal intmtions, 
and could not exist without them 

Intuition is alteays ahead of mteUect, m the 
sense that bving tlungs, persons, social situations, 
human causes and mterests, are always mexhaus- 
tible. A person may be mtmtively perceived, but 
is never completely known, analyzed, or described 
in conceptual terms Mental tests, depending on 
analysis, alw’ays leave out sometlung important 
There is no chait of personality in which men can 
be classified and graded Psychologies winch de- 
pend on analyzing the mind can give us tiue 
knowledge, but never complete knowledge, and 
perhaps the most important knowledge is that 
whicli eludes scientific treatment In busmess, the 
gift of intmtion is an indispensable element of 
foresight In the movement of history, the prophet, 
the artist, the poet, — ^that is, tlie true ones, — see 
farther ahead than the plotters of lustorical 
curves Philosophy is expiessed in poetry and 
dogma long before it can be expressed m rational 
systems 
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(I») Intuition is always in danger of getting 
lost. 

This is a simple corollary of the general rule 
that attention to tlie paits tends to obscure the 
uhole Details of law may blind the skilled jurist 
to the intuition of human justice And tins may he 
so prevalent an occupational defect that the com- 
mon citizen may come to dread the courts of law, 
as places in wludi justice only occasionally 
emerges, as it were, by accident from beneath the 
mass of technicalities The scholar may be buried 
in the meticulous, tluough zeal for liis subject; 
and spend his hfe in addmg one more to tlie hst 
of Latin subjunctives, wluch the young Roman 
absorbed in the lun of conversation. A fiiendship 
founded on intuitive peicqition or hlang, a hue 
intuihon, may have to undergo a stage of ciifa- 
cism, — ^the mutual ciihcism of personal defects 
wluch intelligent acquaintance reveals and a legal 
attitude to these defects may easily obscuie the 
intuihon and deshoy tlie friendsliip Every day’s 
woik, by sharpenmg altenhon to detail, lowers 
the level of intuihon, until fahgue brmgs with it 
a ceitain mechanical iigidity of outlook 

In all such cases, tliae must be some way of 
recovering mtuihon, gaining fiesh views of the 
whole: and this usually occurs in the normal 
rhythm of hving, the alternation of work and 
play, of wakmg and sleepmg, of the secular hfe 
and tlie hfe of woiship (wluch is dehberate atten- 
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tion to affairs in their wholeness), of science and 
philosophy. These swings back to wholeness of 
view must be resorted to whenever it appears that 
more effort of the same kind does no good, but 
more htigation, more analysis, more distinctions, 
only sink us deeper in our defective apprehension. 

(c) But as intuition is helpless without intel- 
lect, it must always be accompanied and foUomed 
by conceptual thinking. 

Intuition, if it tries to set up alone as a suffi- 
cient way of knowing, has thiee defects. It cannot 
define rehat it peiceives; for a definition makes 
use of a concept. It cannot communicate what it 
perceives; for language is made of the common 
coin of concepts. It cannot defend its truth, nor 
distinguish true from fabe interpretation, with- 
out the aid and ciiticism of the intellect. 

There is always in the living facts of experi- 
ence a unique quality wliich concepts (depending 
ns they do on likenesses and other relationships) 
neiei do justice to, which only intuition grasps, 
and nliich — at any moment — cannot be communi- 
cated. But there is notliing which m its nature 
excludes the effort to define, nnal 3 'ze, communi- 
cate: tlicie is nothing so unique that it lias not in 
it the universal quality wliich makes it susceptible 
to conception, to thought. 

The tiuth of intuitionism is thus no charter for 
laxitj of thinking, or reliance on uncontrolled in- 
spiration. Genius docs not consist solely in the 
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capacity for profound intuition: it consists in the 
capacity to express, i e., to push the grasp of 
conceptual thought a stage farther into the elusive 
substance of life. Intuition is not wisdom; and in- 
tellect is not wisdom* wisdom is the umon of mtui- 
tion and intellect. 

We said that wherever there is feeling, there is 
intuition. We now add. 

Wherever there is intmtion, there must he 
thought. We turn once more to types of meta- 
physics which are based at once on mtuition and 
reason. 



PART III 

TYPES OF METAPHYSICS AND 
EPISTEMOLOGY 


TYPE IV 
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Chapter XVI 
DUALISM 

108. The guest of unity Bergson has pre- 
sented Reason m the role of an analyst, wlule in- 
tuition grasps irholeness or unity Wliat are we to 
make, then, of the often repeated statement that 
reason “seeks umty”!* Is it possible that reason 
does both^ 

Consider reason at work m classifymg thmgs, 
one of the first stages in getting scientific com- 
mand of the world We put together thmgs that 
lire ahke , and call tliem by the same name Pre- 
sumably this IS “seekmg unity”? We bring cattle, 
deer, camels, sheep, goats, antelopes and vaiious 
other animal gioups together under the class- 
name rununant: one idea compreliends them all. 
But what IS the ground of this giouping? Some 
single tiait commifii to all these animals. They all 
have complex stomachs and chew tlie cud. This 
observation sounds like tlie lesult of analysis. Must 
we analyze in order to unify^ 

Or consider reason at woik in explaimng 
events. Explaining is m some respects like class- 
ing, we bimg many events under the same for- 
mula Thus the release of energy in the body is 
explained as bemg the same sort of event as the 

21ff 
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burning of fuel, they aie both forms of oxidation 
Oxidation in turn is one of many forms of the 
flow of energy whose laws in various fields may 
piesumably be brought under a single law, the 
vastest generalization of science In terms of tins 
single law, all particular physical happenings 
would be explamed. This is surely “seelong 
umty,” But in order to brmg, let us say, the laws 
of heat and the laws of motion together, it is nec- 
essary to conceive heat as the motion of molecules 
We are driven to smaller and smaller umts m 
order to conceive all happenings as their behavior 
We must analyze in ordei to umte Reason does 
both; it is no mere antdyst for the sake of analyz- 
ing. it cerlamly seeks unity Its goal would be at- 
torned if some one law could be found which would 
explain aU events , and some one substance could 
be found of which aU thmgs aie various forms Or 
rather, its goal would require that the substance 
and the law weie themselves united m a smgle 
ultunate reahiy. 

t 

109. But is tlieie any guarantee that the world 
is such as to satisfy this aspuation of reason^ 
Perhaps there is no one reality which explams 
everythmg After our best efforts, is not the world 
a grouping of several distmct kinds of thing'* 

The strict matenahst would say . everytlimg is 
matter. But does he not require, m addition, the 
space m which his matter exists, the motion it has, 
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and the ivme through which this motion takes 
place? Herbert Spencer, as we have noticed, used 
five “ultimate scientific ideas,” — space, time, mat- 
ter, motion, force, — and adds consciousness as an 
awkward somethmg else He speculated that aU of 
tliese may be manifestations of one reahty, whose 
best name is force, energy, power, but how this 
one reality accounts for space and time and con- 
sciousness remains obscuie Spencer aspires to a 
monism, but he only aclneves a pluiahsm with a 
faint hope of umty in the unknown ' 

To many imnds — and some of them among the 
greatest — our best efforts to undei stand thmgs 
rationally arrive not at one reahty, but at a paur 
of contrastmg reahties, such as mind and matter, 
— ^not at a monism, but at a dualism 

110 Perhaps tlie oldest of all extant traditions, 
that which hes belimd the great plulosoplues of 
Chma, thin ks of the world in this way. Experience 
IS a struggle between opposmg principles, hght 
against darkness, heat ageunst cold, dry against 
wet, good agamst evil, of these several paus, the 
beneficent elements, tliese remote thmkers be- 
heved, were umted in one pnnciple, the Yang; 
the maleficent elements were united m one prin- 
ciple, the Ym. It appears ungracious but it is also 
a fact of history that the Yang and the Yin veie 
further contrasted as masculme and feminine And 
these two principles, mingled in different proper- 
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tions m eveiy existent thing, explain not alone the 
forms winch things assume but also the endless 
strife and inner conflict of tlie world 

In the ancient rehgion of Persia as reformed by 
Zarathustra tlus conflict takes on cosmic propoi- 
tions The univeise is the scene of war between 
Ahnman, deity of evil and of darkness, and Ahura 
Mazda (Ormuzd), deity of goodness and hght, 
worshipped imder the symbol of fire Tlie earth, 
created by tlie jomt action of botli, is a mixed 
realm, man is called upon to take sides in this 
cosmic struggle, the righteous commg to the aid 
of Ahura Mazda. In fact, this warfare is carried 
on diiefly within tlie wills of men, and their free 
choices of good and evil incline the scales now one 
way and now another Most ancient lehgions had 
their spirits of evil, but tlic Persian rehgion most 
clearly unified all enl and all good in these two 
figures, divided all the rest of reahty between 
them, and hung tlie history of the uniierse on a 
moral issue. Tlie Persian Aliriman became the 
prototype of the Jewish Satan and of the Clins- 
tian Del’ll. 

Ill It nas the Gieck genius which vas fiist 
able to look at the noild with a clear intellectual 
inteiest, m which ethical and religious motiies 
though not absent were not dominating Their 
great thinkers were raetaphj sicians of a pure 
stock ; and when, in Plato, they came to a definite 
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dualism, it was a division of tlie world not between 
the good and the evil, but between the material 
and the immaterial. 

They had begun by being naive matenabsts — 
monists of a sort: “All thmgs are water,” said 
Thales; “All things aie air, or fire,” said others. 
Matter is at first so obvious, the mind so mtangi- 
ble and out-of-tlie-foreground, that mind had to 
be discovered for metaphysics, as a part of reahty 
omitted by these theories of the first look. The 
honor of this discovery must be shared between 
Heradeitus (640-475 B. C ) and Anaxagoias 
(500-428 B C ) ; Heradeitus teachmg that there 
IS a principle of universal Reason {logos) which 
hke an mfinitdy subtle flame pervades all the 
processes of tlie eternal Hus, while Anaxagoras 
beheved in a cosmic blind as an abidmg prmciple 
of order {noits) instigatmg tlie evolution of the 
world from chaos, sorting out the weU-mixed 
germs of things, brmgmg objects and hving be- 
mgs mto distmctness from each other and mto 
classes or species Though Anaxagoras still imag- 
med the blmd a very fine and diaphanous sub- 
stance dissemmated tlirougliout limitless space, he 
came dose to reahzing its distmction from all 
physical objects, and thus stood on the verge of 
duahsm 

Plato (427-S47 B. C ) sees the world ns a sys- 
tem of immaterial beings, the “ideas,” which ap- 
pear to be “embodied” in the paiticular shapes 
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we see by becoming as it ■were entrapped in mat- 
ter, and compromised by association therewith, 
but which m leabty remain unsulbed in their own 
unchangeable realm The ideas are perfect and 
eternal , then wisible images are defective and pass- 
mg Theie is a type tiger; actual tigers are more 
or less good specimens of tins type; the ideal 
specimen does not exist Neverthdess, the ideal, 
the type or prototype of all actual tigers, is tlie 
raid tiger It is what our knowledge, when it is 
tiue, seizes as the essence of all members of that 
class at all times, the unchangmg pattern of 'the 
species It IS the busmess of tliought to discern 
these ideas, in the midst of their defective images 
of sense, and especially the most general ideas, as 
of Being, of Virtue, of Beauty, of tlie Good The 
material prmciple in man, present m his con- 
sciousness as sensation and sensc-desue, tends to 
obscuie his perception of the ideas, thought is 
most perfect when the disturbmg avenues of sen- 
sation are shut off, the soul is enmeshed m the 
body as in a prison, and may attain a purei nsion 
of the ideas after death, — ns it presumably had 
before birth, smce tlie new discernment of an idea 
in bfe is attended with stiange tmgbng as of remi- 
niscence So Plato separates the unmatenal ideas 
vhich are real and eternal, from the material sub- 
stance which is a sort of eternal non-being to 
which eikpenence owes its defective and transitory 
forms Pinto’s dualism puts the ideal over against 
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the material, the muveisal over agamst the par- 
ticular, tlie perfect over agamst the imperfect, the 
absolute over against the relative, and the aspu- 
ing spirit must stram toward the immaterial Good 
agamst the leashes of the body 

Wherever duahsm has recurred in tlie lustoiy 
of thought it has been due to some new perception 
of the unique quahty of the mmd Thus Descartes 
felt bound to separate this self of his, this I-tlimk 
of winch he was so unsliakably certam, from the 
physical world, mental substance is that which 
tlunks, res cogitans, physical substance is les ex- 
tensa. And Kant, with an even intenser peiception 
of mentality, legardmg Descartes’s field of ex- 
tension as a property or function of tlie mind it- 
self, stiU beheved that there was an unknowable 
reabty outside the mmd at whose incentive the 
materials of sensation appear to us 

112 The great duahstic systems of lustory 
have thus dichotomized the world in different 
places, but they have aU insisted on tlie leahty 
and mdependence of some mental oi spiritual be- 
ing If we were 'to classify the great thinkers as 
tlie great disturbers of thought and the great fin- 
isheis or settlers of thought, we may sny that the 
gieat disturbers of thought have frequently been 
duahsts Plato, Descartes and Kant were gicat 
disturbers, then gieatness consisted lery laigcly 
* Read the great myth m the Phrodrus depicting this struggle 
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in the fact that they stunulated a series of equally 
gieat efforts to resoli’e tlie anbtlieses which tliey 
made evident Bergson also is to be numbered 
among the disturbeis. he has again seized with 
intense vigor the uniqueness of Life as over 
against Mechanism, his duahsm has challenged 
the complacencies of a satisfied evolutionaiy natu- 
ralism We have now to consider dualism on its 
ments. 



Chapter XVII 


DUALISIif EXMIINED 

113 Ancient dualism was cliiefly occupied with 

a nft in the cosmos, of winch the dual natuie of 
man is a soit of echo, modern duahsm is chiefly 
concerned with tlie mind-and-body pioblem, and 
inteiprets tlie cosmos m tlie hght of that domesbc 
division We shall begm by examimng the rela- 
tions of mind and body. , 

114 Agreemg that we know what we mean by 
mind and by body, and agieeing with our savage 
ancestois tliat tliese woids mean diffeient things, 
so that our imagmation may even conceive the 
mind or soul as a temporary guest in the body, 
how IS tills intimate union possible? A umon so 
close tliat when I act, — let us say, take a walk, — 
it never occuis to me to go without my body, never 
occurs to me that theie is any other self to go 
walkmg tlian tlie entire “person,” — ^the mmd-body 
paitnersliip ' 

If mind and body aic two diffeient leahties, 
vliat theories can we form of this association? 

There are two, teclmically called the theoiies of 
parallelism and intcracttonism Both of them in- 
vite us to thmk of mind and body as two processes 

i23 
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rather than as t\\o substances, they ask Wliat 
have these events nhich make up our mental his- 
tory to do mth these otlier events which make up 
the history of the brain? Parallelism asserts that 
(ceitain) brain-events and mind-events run along 
in perfect coircspondence each to each, without 
mterference from either side. Interactionism holds 
that bram-events affect mind-events, and that 
mmd-events affect brain-eients Inasmuch as these 
two seiies either do or do not affect each other, 
there aie for duohsm no other alternatives 

116 Parallelism Botli theories are inteiested 
in the position of the nnnginaiy physiologist who 
IS supposed to be investigatmg bram-events while 
the hvmg peison is carrymg on liis train of ideas 
He is armed with every conceivable instrument of 
physical and chemical knowledge, capable of mi- 
nutest measurements It is agreed that he cannot 
see the thoughts The question is whether he can 
see anything wliich wdl betray the existence of 
this umque union of thought and brain. Will the 
bram use some of its energy m producmg thought 
or emotion? — in whidi case, some physical energy 
will appear to vanish ' Or will the mind, m decid- 
mg to move a muscle, impart some impulse to a 
bram-event which the previous bram-events do not 
account for? — in which case physical energy will 
appear to be created! The traditional methods of 
the physiologist would be distmctly upset if he 
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\rere obliged to make such allowances as these; 
and while he would piobahly not “abandon sci- 
ence,” as some have feared, there is no doubt that 
his prejudices (for scientific workers sometimes 
have them) piotest against such a situation as 
undesiiable, and perhaps mconceivable. 

Farallehsm gives this imagmary physiologist 
his own way. Theie is nothing in tlie bram-events 
constituting any exception to the laws of physical 
nature ; no passmg hack and forth of energy from 
the physical to tlie mental realm. The brain be- 
haves precisely as the naturalist would expect. 
But tlie brain is not the mind. The mmd follows 
its own laws with equal cleanness. It knows noth- 
ing of the physiologist nor of the bram, its world 
is coherent on the basis of its own prmciples of 
connection, namely, the prmciples of meaning. 
And smee we have two perfectly consistent series 
of events, they may form an harmomous umon. 

116. This theory would be more plausible if it 
were not duahstic. If we have two mdependent 
reahties, mmd and body, each gomg its own way, 
the perfect attunement which this theory requires 
becomes the extremest improbabihty It is only 
bdievable if we can consider the imn d and the 
body as two different aspects of the same thmg, 
so that we have really but one senes of events 
which appear to the inner observer as the events 
of his mmd, and to the outer observer, the physi- 
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ologist, as the events of a brain. We are then not 
dualists, but monists : and Spinoza, the first great 
parallehst, ivas such a monist, holding that 
thought and extension are but two ways in which 
we apprehend the underlying substance of the 
world 

Put again, if our paroUelisni is duolistic it is 
necessarily deterministic; for at least the physical 
side of the event is following tlie demands of the 
physical order in its separation fiom the mental, 
and if the physical fingei in obedience to physical 
law pulls a physical trigger, it is not evident how 
the mental event corresponding to this can be 
other than a wiU to shoot 1 

Now of tlie mind really makes no difference to 
the series of physical events by its presence, it is 
not quite clear why (on Darwmian pnnciples) the 
tnmd should exist. Or if tlie mind can go on 
through the same set of experiences whetliei the 
body is theie or not, why is not the physical world 
superfluous^ How has creation come to duphcate 
its history m these alternate versions? Parallelism 
haidly fits the credibihties of tlie situation. 

117 Tlie theory of interaction has the great 
initial advantage of accepting what appear to be 
the obvious facts of expenence, namdy, tliat the 
body affects the mind and the inmd affects the 
body. It restores to the mmd that sense of useful' 
ness of which parallelism robbed it; the conscious 
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intelLgcnce of the human mmd has some value in 
the struggle foi existence; our Uimking does 
sometliing nhicli the physiology of tlie bram could 
not accomplish. It would perhaps be worth while 
to be conscious, even though oui physical machin- 
eiy did all tlie work, merely for tlie sake of enjoy- 
ing the panorama of existence. But this version of 
oui mental hfe is strangely out of accoid with our 
belief that ne aie agents, not spectators only; 
that our nills can make changes in the world, m- 
cludmg the world of natuie, that when I dig a 
ditch, my mind is using my muscles to alter the 
physical facts of the umveise 

118. Now what is it, piecisely, that the mind 
does which tlie body with its nerves and bram 
could not do? It is the neo-vitahsts, holdmg to 
a distinct vital principle, who have given the most 
definite answer to this question (A vitahst is nec- 
essarily a duahst and an mteractionist For he 
comes by his vitahsm tlirough discovermg that 
tliere is sometlung in the behavior of hving or- 
ganisms which the resources of mechamcs and 
chemistiy cannot explain ) 

We oidiharily have no difficulty m distmguish- 
mg a hving body from a machme. The hvmg 
body operates itself, whereas the maclrme is op- 
erated, the hvmg body is flexible and various m 
its movements, the maclrme follows a limited series 
of motions, tlie hvmg body moves to a purpose. 
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so that we who look on can ‘understand’ what it is 
up to, whereas the machine moves to the purpose 
of some controller, not to its own When I step on 
a log and find it to he an alhgator, the change m 
my judgment is due to a kmd of motion m the 
alhgator which logs do not present, a flexible mo- 
tion which appears to come fiom withm and to 
aim at self-preservation, possibly contmumg that 
aim tluough a variety of postures As Wilham 
James put tlie matter, the outer signs of mental 
life aie “the pursuit of ends with the choice of 
means ” An engme may appear to puisue an end, 
but if balked by an obstacle, it does not devise 
some other way around The utihty of the mind 
hes in its inventiveness, after adopting the welfare 
of the body as a part of its purpose 

Furtlier, the nund is persistent, and can con- 
tmue to do its work after interruption, and in 
vaiious orders A maclime must grmd out its 
songs always in the same way ; or if, perchance, it 
can say its alphabet backward, it catmot mix up 
tlie Older of its letters A spider whose veb is 
partly dcstioyed can begm anywhere and mend 
it, a bud whose nest-building is interrupted may 
start agam, and finish it in any one of several 
diffeient orders blind is of use by keeping the 
end m vtevi, and fitting the action, through all 
sorts of new and unexpected situations, to that 
end 

Perhaps the nord guidance will express -nliat, 
in all Uiese cases, the mind contributes to the roa- 
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cliinc. Wiicn linns Diicsch finds that he can cut 
a slar-fisli cnibrj’o into pieces in cvor 3 ' direction 
at random, and that these pieces, if not too ini- 
nuie, Mill doielop into complete adults, he mfeis 
that the gionlh is ffiiiehd I 13 ' some iitnl pimciple. 
IVhen IJetgson finds that the molluscs in the older 
of ciolniion jiiocced In’ stead}' steps to deielop an 
c}c, which asloiiishingly resembles the C}e devel- 
oped bv the iiulcjicndent line of leitebiates, he 
infci'. that these two sciics hnie been guided by a 
common iitnl impetus to this useful end When 
JIcDougnll consulcis the ‘instinct’ by which pig- 
eons or bees find their way home, under changing 
conditions of nppcaiance and lighting and odoi, 
he iiifeis that then behnMoi is guided, not by any 
‘stimuli’ acting on ncne-machincs, but by a mind 
winch has an ‘idea’ of location and a ‘puipose’ to 
ffct home 

O 


119 Another point at wliicli mechanical ex- 
planations seem to fail is in that kind of behavioi 
which lesponds, not to what tlungs aie, but to 
what they mean A child can be made to ciy by 
a spanking the icsponse to that stimulus may 
\ciy well be as mechanical as the stimulus But if 
the ciy IS caused by a lepioof or tlneat or sign 
of disbke 01 fancy of neglect, the mechanical ex- 
planation IS in dilBculties a maclune can lespond 
to a sensation, but how con it respond to an idea 
or meaning^ 

An instinct is a mechanism winch is to be set 
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off by the appiopriato stimulus, and m a good 
machine the same stimulus uould natuialiy pio- 
duce always the same response. Now consider the 
instinct of cuiiosit}’; what will stimulate that in- 
sbnct? Anj’thmg stiangc, let us say. But nliat 
IS strange to-day is not strange to-moiroa. The 
same stimulus docs not pioducc the same effect 
Curiosity, then, is not a mechanism it is aroused 
not by what objects aie but by what they mean 
to the obseivei. This sort of response to meaning, 
the vitalist urges, requires a mind • 

Thus the rdtalist answeis the question. What 
do tire mind and the body do to each other, ns fol- 
lows: The body, through sensation, presents the 
mmd with a report of tlie facts of its situation, 
the mmd, acting on the motor regions of tlie 
brain, substitutes an inteUigcnt reaction for the 
mechanical reaction which would other inse hai’e 
taken place, — an mteUigent reaction bemg one 
wliicli grasps the meanmg of the facts, as well as 
the bare facts themselves, and w'liich is inventive 
and peisistent m guiding the orgamsm to a de- 
sirable end. Ideas are inserted into the leflex arc. 

130 If now we ask our dualist to come a httle 
closer to the actual events, and explain where and 
how body acts on mind and mmd on body, he may 

more detailed discussion of these points, see my article, 
**The Dilemma m the Conception of Instinct,” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology and Social Psjchoiow, June^pt, 1921 teptmted as 
Appendix 1 in Human Nature and its Remaking 
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acknowledge that this question is hard to answer 
The physiologist’s pciplexity we haie noted Our 
own pciplexity is liftidly less, foi we do not dis- 
co\ei oui sensations coming m fiom the body, — 
they nie simply tlieie, and we do not discover our 
lolitions acting on tlie bi nm, — we aie sublimely 
unnwnie of the existence of that oigan by any 
diiect expel ience The dualist moy say that it is 
not necessary to explain how these mutual effects 
take place, so long as it is eiident that tliey do 
take place. 

But do they take place'' We do not observe 
then taking place And is it possible or conceiv- 
able that mind and body should affect each other'* 
If so, it IS a case of anomalous causation Every- 
where else in the world, cause and effect are ahke 
in kind and equal in quantity , but how can a voh- 
tion be equal m quanbty to an energy-change m 
the coitexf As Clifford put it, we might as well 
expect “a goods train to be held together by the 
sentiment of amity between the stokei and the 
guard ” Tins difficulty, so formidable as to drive 
many thinkers back to parallehsm, has required 
the more responsible dualists to offer some theory 
of the process of interaction 

131 Descartes’s attempt is famous He lighted 
upon a mysterious and minute glandular body m 
the midst of the brain, the pineal body, as the 
place where the thoughts may meet the vital qiir- 
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its and, because of a great delicacy of physical 
poise m that organ, deflect their course by an in- 
finitesimal impulse Tins speculation was regarded 
as signally unfortunate even in his own day, 
though no one could tlien have suspected that the 
“pineal gland” is a degenerate middle eye, clearly 
marked m ceitain reptiles! 

Recent theories have been moie mgemous and 
discreet That of Dnesch is most carefully worked 
out * Mmdful of the pimciple of the conservation 
of energy, he mseits between the mind and the 
body an mtei mediate, non-mechamcal prmciple, 
purposive m its nature (which he calls, aftei Aris- 
totle, enielecliy) havmg the capacity to delay m- 
cipient changes in the bram, and so without 
changmg their amount to alter their outcome. 

All such attempts mdicate the good faith of 
the vitalist, and yet are sme to suffer from excess 
of mgenuity There appears to be no vahd reason 
for sparing the conservation of energy ; for if the 
mind IS to change the course of nature m any way, 
it must do some work which would otherwise be 
done by a physical force Hence various duahsts 
boldly reject the physical law of conservation in 
this case, and regard the mmd as a source of en- 
ergy f And some of tliem point out that the 
causal principle itself has no sanctity other than 

* Science and Philosophy of the O^nism 

fMcBougatlt Body nnd Miod Bei^n, Mmd>Energ} t Pratt* 
Matter ond Spirit, p 152 
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as a description of what sort of events we find 
actually tied together in the order of nature Any 
sort of thing, for aught we Imow, may be tlie 
cause of any otlier sort of thing; and we cannot 
dismiss a priori the possibihty that mind may act 
on matter, and tnce versa, merely because else- 
where in nature there is likeness of kind between 
cause and effect. 

ISS, The real difficulty with interactiomsm, 
however, does not he m the circumstance that 
some physical laws would be mterfered with It 
hes in the fact that it is — ^while seemmg to be m 
accord with experience — ^radically out of accord 
with experience. Neither the body nor the mind 
can accept the rdle which it assigns to them 

The mmd is called upon to do only what cannot 
be explamed by physiological maclunery , and m- 
asmuch as physiology explains almost everytlung, 
that leaves the min d very httle to do I am pur- 
sued by a wild beast in the forest; the instmct of 
fear takes possession of my bodily mechamsm and 
I find my body runnmg away — with my full con- 
sent; whereas I, the mmd, as guide m the affair 
have nothmg to do but dodge the trees ! Tliis is 
not the way I should describe my experience; I 
never consciously make this division of labor be- 
tween mind and body; I, the mmd, do not con- 
sider myself as doing a part of the operation ; if 
it is a conscious operation at all, I do all of it: 
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What my body, as a -whole, does, I do. 

It is I who perform all of my voluntary acts, 
however the mechanism of instinct or other bod- 
ily processes may take part m them Piom tlie 
standpomt of esperience, then, tlie body is not 
something dse than the mmd: it is an organ of 
the mmd, and so far, a part of the mmd itself 

(Ponder tins idea: it may rectify some mis- 
taken notions about what you mean by ‘the mmd ’ 
The mtuition of self, as we said, is a bit of pure 
certamty, but it is not infalhble about how far 
the self extends ) 

123. But tlie body also has reason to protest 
the place assigned to it by dualism For as set 
apart from tlie mind, it suffers by the contrast 
Its voik is of a lower order; it is “merely” me- 
chanical Tliere would then be some justification 
for Plato’s assumption that knowledge proceeds 
better when tlie body is shut-off ; and for the moral 
dualism which has frequently gone -witli the meta- 
phj'sical duahsm, according to vluch the body, 
in the form of sense-pleasure and dcsiie, is to be 
overcome. 

Now there is notiung greater or truer m the 
whole field of etlucs tlian the demand that “the 
woild, the flesh, and the devil” arc to be overcome 
there is a moral direction, and it pulls a«ay from 

• Tor nn elaboration of this n^mont. read The Self, Its Bodj, 
and 
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that sensuality and moial materialism to irhich 
the easy \nll perpetually graiitates No one has 
grasped this moral direction more nobly than 
Plato But nliat we have to fight agamst is ma- 
teriality of tlie “mere” variety It is when the 
body sets up as moral authority, and demands 
that its needs, itif instincts, its complexes and li- 
bidos, shall be attended to as separate and suf- 
ficient goods that we have to rebuke its presump- 
tions in the name of somethmg lughei and more 
complete, our moral direction That lugher tiling 
cannot be a life of the mind m defiance of or 
apart from the body. It is a hfe of the mind which 
appropriates and absorbs the body into its own 
currents of meaning, — ^makes it mean what I 
mean, instead of taking my cue from it. It is not 
the ascetic rejection, but the “subhmation” of 
sense-pleasure' it is what Plato with his immoital 
sanity and profound psychological insight de- 
scribed m the Symposium The Symposium is the 
completion of tlie Phiedrus, and the answer in 
advance to an excessive mediseval contemptus 
mundt.* Our materialisms are frequently the re- 
venge of an unduly despised physical existence f 

134! If dualism wdl not work in the mmd-body 

* Bead Paulsen’s memorable chapter on Chnstiamty m his Ethics; 
Book 1» chapter u 

t This remark does not apply to mudi of the matenahty of to-day, 
vogue of psycho-analy^ for esampl^ is largely the welcome 
always accord^ to the quack who can assure smisuahsts on scien- 
tific grounds that it is ui^ealthy for them not to do about os th^ 
please 
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relation, ve are committed to some land of mon- 
•■ism, — ^the human person must be one reabty. 
What are the alternatives P 

Naturalistic monism would say that tlus real- 
ity is the physical organism: mmd is a sort of 
lununous (and inefPecfave) accompaniment — ^an 
‘epiphenomenon’ — of the real process, the life of 
the body. That view we have rejected. 

It may be that mind and body are both appear- 
ances of some third reality, which is neither that 
they work together as ‘parallel’ phenomena be- 
cause they are two aspects of this underlymg neu- 
tral substance. This as we have seen is Spinoza’s 
view. 

Or it may he that the mmd itself is the one real- 
ity; and that the body acts with it (from each 
person’s own point of view) as a part of it, and 
(from the point of view of otlier selves) as a visi- 
ble image or expression of that whole person. This 
is the view of idealism, which we shall shortly con- 
sider. 



Chapter XVlU 


COSMIC DUALISM 

125. It becomes evident why the great dualists 
are disturbers of thought They have recognized 
a real distmction m the world, and they have 
made so much of it as to leave us with a set of 
unsolved problems, — ^How can these unlike and 
independent bemgs co-operate? and How, if really 
independent, have they found themselves together 
in the first place? 

These quesbons are somewhat more embarrass- 
ing for the mind-and-body duabsm than for the 
cosmic duabsm, which begms by recognizing the 
universe at large as a scene of the misture or con- 
flict of two contrastmg prmciples For mmd and 
the body are so mseparably fused in the human 
personahty that Aristotle could fairly reply to 
Plato' the soul is not somethmg else than the 
body, it is the very “form” of the body, the inner 
hfe of the body, fittmg it as the hand the glove. 
In the macrocosmos, contrast or even hostihty of 
opposites can more fairly represent the whole sit- 
uation Yet here also duahsm must explain the re- 
lation between the opposmg beings; and answer 
whether they are really independent of each other 
in origin and substance 

SS7 
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126 In considenng these cosmic duahsms, it 
may appear slightly ominous at the outset that 
they have divided the world in different places, 
one healing over what another had breached The 
moral dualisms of good and evil are to some ex- 
tent effaced by the metaphysical dualisms of idea 
and matter, or form and stuff. Yet never entirely 
effaced, — the metaphysical cleavage becomes a 
source of moral direction, as in Plato, and, we 
think, in Bergson Let us consider them on their 
merits. 

127. There is an evident reason why rdigions 
feehng, if it has a strong ethical quality, should 
tend to dualism. For dualism reheves the divine 
principle of the responsibility of having created 
the evil prmciple which it is engaged in fightmg 

But when Grod is so divested of responsibihty he 
becomes a finite and limited bemg; and his sig- 
nificance as creator is lost, for there is something 
else in the world which can exist by its own right 
as well as he. In such a view, the Grood is simply 
not the supreme being — there is no supreme be- 
ing ; and the mmd seeks some more ultimate real- 
ity which may account for the existence and 
mutual contact of both. 

Hence religious dualisms have seldom been 
either enduring or consistent. One is hkdy to find 
in the background a behef in some mysterious ulti- 
mate unity. Jh the Chinese tradition, Tao, the un- 
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known Law, is above tiie Yang and the Yin. In 
Persia, the two deities are the twin sons of Time, 
2iervana Akarana, and are destmed at last to be 
absorbed into Time agam 

128. On purely logical grounds, it is evident 
that the opposite members of a contrast, such as 
hght and dark, cold and heat, have a strong fam- 
ily-likeness Cold and heat are both degrees of 
temperature, they are contrasted only with ref- 
erence to our sensibility and to each other. Can 
the same be said of good and evil, or of spirit and 
matter'* 

Of the evil, one may certainly say that it must 
contam good in order to be effective as evil Luci- 
fer can fight Heaven only because he is also of 
angehc fibre. If we could effect a dean cut sepa- 
ration of good from evil, evil would vanish; and 
the question has been raised whether good would 
not vanish also, i e , whether some dement of con- 
trast is not necessary to give good its quality. Of 
that we shall have more to say; but at least so 
much IS dear, — ^because of the meamnglessness of 
pure evil, good and evil cannot be independent 
reahties 

129 . Of spirit and matter, it is not so evident 
that either lequires the other in order to exist 
Tliey appeared to Descartes to be two distinct 
substances: for “two substances are said to be 
distinguished really when each can exist of itself 
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spart from iihe other.”* We can form a clear and 
distmct idea of space and of matter 'without think- 
ing of mind: this was sufScient to convince Des- 
cartes that matter coiild exist 'without mind It 
seemed to him also that we could form a clear and 
distinct idea of “I think” -without contemplating 
space or matter; and therefore that mind could 
exist without a physical world. What is your own 
judgment of this? 

130. Most of us, I suspect, bdieve that we can 
think of matter -without thmking of nund at all: 
we can imagine a tune when -the world in its lonely 
evolution had no vestige of consciousness in it, 
we can think of space empty of things, and empty 
of persons who think about it. When Professor 
Whitehead said, in his book on the Concept of Na- 
ture, that “nature is closed to mind,” he meant 
just that, — ^that we can and do consider the facts 
of physics -without dragging the mind into the 
picture. And this constitutes a pret^ fair argu- 
ment — ^at least for those who believe -with Des- 
cartes that our thought is a good criterion of 
reality — that the stuff of nature is an indepen- 
dent reality. 

On the other hand, most of us would say that 
there is some difficulty in thinkmg of mind -with- 
out matter When we think, we -think of some- 
thing; and that something always (or nearly J- 
• Spinoza, Principles of Descattea’s Fhilosopbr, Part I, Def X. 
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ways?) has sense-unagery in it Nature is an in- 
dispensahle raw-material for experience, which is 
the basis of all thmldng. Then mind needs matter 
in order to exist? 

But consider more carefully. Does mmd need 
matter, or does it need simply the thought of 
matter^ And could this thought exist without the 
real existence of the matter as an independent 
substance!' If you see the pomt of these questions 
you ha-ve the key to the movement of philosophy 
from Descartes onward. 

131. Spinoza said: it is evident that mmd and 
matter belong together, — our thoughts are first 
of all thoughts about matter, but when we think 
of matter, we think of it as an appearance or ‘at- 
tribute’ of the ultimate reahty itself, — and this 
thought is true. Likewise when we think of the 
mind; that also appears to us as the very essence 
of reality, — and this appearance is likewise true. 
But if both are true, there can be but one ulti- 
mate reality or substance, of which matter and 
mind (extension and thought) are two quite com- 
plete and equivalent modes of expression as it 
were in different languages. We must return from 
dualism to monism' and this one ultimate sub- 
stance, we may call Nature or God, — one bemg, 
perfect, self-caused, and the ground of every- 
thing that appears in expenence 

Leibniz hazarded a bolder suggestion perhaps 
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the thought of matter is sufiScient, Trithout the 
real existence of any eorrespondmg outer sub- 
stance The thought of nature is, after ah, just 
what we have. When we say that the mind needs 
nature as raw material for thinlong, perhaps we 
have told the truth and the whole truth about 
what nature is This leads the way to another sort 
of monism, in which the reahty of nature is ab- 
sorbed m the reahty of the mind This is called 
ideahsm 

Idealism appears historically as the type of 
philosophy to which dualism has naturally led the 
course of thought For as duahsm has arisen each 
tune because of an exceptionally vivid mtuition 
of what the mmd is, the meanmg of that mtuition 
cannot be realized by resigning the mind once 
more to inclusion wi thin nature, — one of its own 
objects ; but rather by achieving a new and revo- 
lutionary monism in which the mind takes nature 
into itself 

Naturalistic monism we have judged on its 
merits, and have foimd it unsatisfactory There 
are then only two alternatives Either a momsm 
hke Spmoza’s which would absorb both mind and 
matter into a smgle substance whose ultimate be- 
ing is not so much neutral as unknowable Or else 
the precise counterpart of naturalism, — a monism 
which would absorb nature somehow into mmd 
How can that be'’ We must turn to the idealistic 
world-view for an answer. 
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132. Meanwhile, a remark on the inferences 
from historj. It is histoiically true that every 
duahsm has given way to a momsm which has 
bi ought together what dualism had put asunder. 
The later dualism of Kant was immediately dis- 
placed by the momsm of Fichte and his succes- 
sors. Tills circumstance does not of itself refute 
the duahst For it may be said with equal tiuth 
that after eveiy synthesis of the cosmic opposi- 
tion, the fundamental struggle and restlessness of 
the world have led some new thinker to hazard 
another form of duality in metaphjrsics No 
monism can he finally satisfactory which does not 
account for the drag and resistance which the 
spiritual principle of the world encounters both 
m its efiPort to know the world and in its moral , 
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Chapter 


WHAT DOEALISM IS 

183. Ideabsm is the philosophy 'vrhich holds 
that reality is of the nature of mind. 

It is not, like pragmatism and intaitionism, 
primarily a way of knowing, with incidental meta- 
physical results. It is primarily a metaphysics, a 
world-view which may be reached bjMjarious ways 
of knowin g Thus pragmatism and intuitionism 
have commonly led their adherents to idealism, or 
in the direction of idealism. 

Bergson, in so far as he foreshadows a momstic 
world-view, tends, as we saw, toward idealism. But 
he stops in an mteresting intermediate position. 
If we should set up a scale of being. 

Matter-energy . . . Life . . . Mind, 

naturahsm interprets the whole scale by the first 
term, ideahsm mterprets the whole scale by the 
lart term, while Bergson tries to interpret both 
endsTiy the middle term. His doctrine might be 
termed Uo-i^. The idealist would comment that 
Bmgson, in order to make his interpretation in- 
telligible, IS obliged to credit “life” with the quali- 
ties of mind, such as mmmy and inventiveness. 
The idealist believes that our alternatives are 
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really but two: we must either explain mind by 
physical nature, or we must explain physical na- 
ture by mind. And since we Imve found'tHc fomcr 
to be impossible (Chapter VI), wc must adopt the 
latter. (See Fichte, First Introduction, in Band, 
p. 4!89.) 

134!. The idealist’s position may be expressed 
in two propositions, one negatiTe and one positive: 

(o) The apparent self-sufficiency of nature is 
illusory: nature appears to be independent, to go 
its own course, to operate its own laws, to be eter- 
nal, to require no creator or other ground outside 
of itself; but in truth, nature does depend on 
somethmg else. (Note that idealism does not say 
that “nature is illusoiy,” as it is sometimes sup- 
posed to say.) 

(b) That upicm whsch nature depends is Mind 
(Spirit, Idea). The word, idealism, is not par- 
ticularly fortunate to express what this positive 
proposition means In the first place it ought not 
to suggest ideals (as though it had any monop- 
ily of ideals) but ideas, the T having ente red th e 
word for euphony rather than for sense ;_idea-ism, 
would be more to the pomt. In the second place, 
the stem ‘idea’ is an historical accident, due to the 
fact that John Loche and his ideahjtic suc cesso r, 
Berkeley, regarded experience as made up of 
Ideas, which are, at best, fragments of mentahty. 
Mentalism or spintuahsm would be more accurate 
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names, but they have been drafted to other uses. 
We shall theiefore adhere to the word, idealism, 
taking it to signify simply that whateveT is ulti- 
mately leal in the umverse is such stuff as ideas 
are made of rather tlian such stuff as stones and 
ifietals are made of. That is, if we are lookmg for 
the substance of things, the ultimate being which 
explains all other bemgs, we shall findjt to be 
mental in nature, — ^ihe thinker and his thought, 
the will and its doing s, the self and_its self-e^res- 
sion. And whatever appears to be other than this, 
independent of it or hostile to it, as matter, or 
force or space and tune, will be found to depend 
on the mind for its very existence. 

135. Intuition is not a sufficient foundation for 
any philosophy ; but we are not likely to achieve 
any true philosophy without it. Idealism has its 
first sources in intuitions, very ancient m the race. 
Indeed, philosophic^ ide^sm as a, matter _of his- 
to^ might b e describ ed as an a ttempt to bring 
reason into the spiritual intuitions of mankind. 

And since these spiritual intuitions were first 
embodied in religion, ideahsm has often appeared 
as a philosophical outgrowth of rebgion 
“ "Thus, in India, Brahmanism and Xedantism 
are forms of idealism. (See Deussen, System of 
the Vedanta ) In China, Lao Tze’s philosophy, 
built on the ancient Chmese Tao doctrine, is akin 
to idealism. Northern Buddhism became an ideal- 
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ism in its metaphysics and in this form spread 
over China and Japan. Judaism (with the aid of 
the immortal Greeks) has given birth to Phdo 
and Maimomdes: Chnstiamty, likewise with 
Greek aid, to Augustme, Abelard, Anselm, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and many others, 
— some of whom wavered, like Plato and Aris- 
totle before them, between dualism (or pluralism) 
and idealism. 

In modem tunes, idealism has taken on a new 
growth in mdependence of the rehgious conscious- 
ness, based largely on a new intuition which ap- 
pears in Descartes, Leibniz, Malebranche, Berke- 
ley, and their successors The first step in the un- 
derstandmg of ideahsm will be an attempt to 
achieve for oneself the fundamental intmtions 
which have given rise to it m the history of 
human thought. 



Chapter XT 

THE INTUITIONS OF IDEALISM 

1S6. The ancient intuitions of the race are con- 
victions or insights which at some time or other 
come to every man, more or less clearly, without 
argument: one “sees things that way.” Our busi- 
ness at present is not to defend idealism, but to get 
its point of view, by achieving each one for him- 
self these intuitions. I shall state each dogmatically 
and then give a fuller account of what H means. 
The force of these unargued convictions varies 
much from person to person and from time to 
time. The questions one has to ask lumsdf at 
each point are (o) Can 1 entertain the proposi- 
tion at all as possibly true?; (h) Can I see things 
that way, i. e., so that this proposition mitgi be 
true? To grasp on intuition, at least enough to 
understand the state of mmd of those who have 
it, is usually a matter of getting the right focus. 

187. (1) The red tJungimU not be among the 
ohoious and superficid ihmgs; the obvious and 
superficid things zeUl not be red in their (ran right. 

The plausibHiiy of naturalism lies in the fact 
that it takes the things oSered in perc^tion as 
its patterns of realily: the physical things — earth, 
air, stars — are real; and whatever ultimate real- 
ity is, it will be of the same stuff. Our intuition 
, Ml 
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casta doubt on this plausibility, or rather reverses 
it: because naturalism is plausible, it is improb- 
able The ultimate and controlling factors of the 
world are not on the surface; they have to be 
sought Hence any view of the first look is an 
unlikely view. 

Now a sober naturalism accepts this conviction 
part way. It has abandoned the idea that the world 
is made of water (fluid-stuff, Thales), ssther (Chu 
Hsi), fire (cf. Stoicism, and the god Agni of 
India), or hard atoms hke stone pellets: the nat- 
uralism of to-day has for the most part abandoned 
materialism in any form. The laws of nature have 
to be taken into the reckoning as part of the real, 
and they are not perceptible: they have to be 
thought After perhaps half a million years of 
human thmkmg on the planet we have in hand 
some pieces of the puzzle, but we do not know how 
they fit together — ^i e., we do not know the real- 
ity within physical nature Why should we sup- 
pose that the wider reality — including mental and 
physical — should be easier to find? If it is ‘per- 
fectly obvious’ that “the brain secretes thought as 
the liver secretes bile,” or that thinking is some 
other more attenuated function of brain-action, 
the chances are strongly against the theory 1 

188. (2) The ease vrith which we can imagine 
the world of experience an illusion disproves its 
finalitp. 
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We do not believe the world of experience to 
be lUusorj, nor does idealism teach that it is an 
illusian. But we can unagme it to be such. And 
the pomt IS that if this world which is present to 
us were self-explammg, real in its own right, neces- 
sarily there, imagmation would balk at the effort 
to consider it unreal 

Literature is full of mvitations to thmk of the 
world as vanishing, or as a dream from which we 
can awaken. The hghter play of fable which pre- 
sents the physical appearance as a disguise which 
some magic word can alter, the more serious play 
of allegory, in which circumstances are interpreted 
as adapted to human needs by an ulterior purpose 
or as chained hons set to test human mettle, the 
still more serious play of cosmologcal poetry such 
as we have m the great epics, in Dante or Milton, 
and m that speculative poetry which mterprets 
nature as the “gaiment of God,” that total dis- 
guise which IS the Sphinx-riddle set for our dis- 
cenung, — aU this indicates how often nature has 
appeared to human fancy as a pretence or an 
aspect of truth which is alterable, not finally real. 
Fancies of this sort are not mtuitions , but there is 
intuition at their root' they are the more or less 
playful form in which men have expressed the 
intuition of non-finahty. 

139 (3) That at least some natural happen- 
ings are purposive: our imptdsive animism 
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Animism is the belief in mental agencies as the 
explanation of striking natural phenomena. It is 
commonly considered as a primitive mode of phi- 
losophy, a stage in the evolution of culture which 
the race gradually outgrows. It is one of the props 
of aboriginal spirituabsm: anthropology is con- 
cerned to give it its proper definition and setting. 
(The student of philosophy will find the hterature 
of anthropology full of instruction presumably 
about primitive people, but he will be a poor phi- 
losopher if it does not greatly enlighten him about 
himself. On ‘animism’ E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cul- 
ture, Anthropology, has set the theme for all sub- 
sequent scholars to revise.) 

But animism is not a pure antiquity. It is a 
universal human disposition It easily runs to ex- 
cess, and produces a sufficient crop of absurdities: 
it provides a realm of “final causes” against which 
we have seen modem science wagmg its most pro- 
longed campaign; but our question must still be 
whether the disposition has to be eradicated or 
controlled, emd (as a prior question) how and 
why we become animists 

We are disposed to animate any event which 
affects us in an important way. Our anger ani- 
mates trivially the obstacle which refuses to yield 
to our first efforts ; and the emotion releases addi- 
tional energy to reduce its obstinacy. Profound 
or continued iD-fortune leaves few people wholly 
•philosophical’ ; we are tempted to fed a touch of 
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resentment toward circumstances, — ^but resentment 
has already attnbuted malignity to the source of 
these events, and malignity is a form of purpose. 

I have known people stunned by some heavy 
experience of defeat, loss, or injustice to say with 
a touch of bitterness that they refuse to believe 
in a god who could permit such things to happen ; 
the bitterness itself carried with it an impidsive 
personification of the cause of the calamity. Fear 
has been said to be the source of the god-idea 
(Chapter I) ; but fear does not “make the gods” 
unless the feared object is felt as personal, and 
therefore capable of entertaining an appeal. If 
prayer, as William James says, is mstinctive m all 
people, it is because of a prevalent intuition that 
nature is a manifestatioa of will. The positive emo- 
tions are equally fertile in impulses to animate. 
The enjoyment of natural beauty is seldom with- 
out a touch of something resembling gratitude, 
directed nowhere, — ^but bghting upon the un- 
known reality as if this pleasing result had been 
intended. Thus animism is a close companion of 
our emotional life. 

And its pertmence lies m the fact that since no 
purpose is perceptible, and since some events are 
surely purposive, namely, the behavior of other 
living beings, we are obhged to be animistic some- 
where if we are to have any social life whatever. 
It is only by ‘impulsive animism’ that a babe in- 
terprets a given physical shape as its mother, or 
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that any man has a companion or friend. Further, 
we are left to drair our own lines between the Ly- 
ing and the non-living. How do we know what is 
living? Only by its behavior, which shows signs 
of “pursmt of ends witli the choice of means” — 
is there any other sign? How do we know what is 
not living? Only by the fact that we do not see 
the signs of puipose, and are imable to converse 
with the object, — ^is there any other evidence? But 
such evidence is not conclusive: it shows our limi- 
tation, not necessarily the absence of life. When 
we learn to consider purpose not as running coun- 
ter to causahty, but as accompanying and usmg 
causahty (see above, chapter vu) the scientific 
opposition loses its necessity, and we are free to 
consider the possibility of universal animation 
(hylozoism, panpsychism). This hypothesis ap- 
pears in many modem thinkers as offering an es- 
cape from the awkward alternative of the evolution 
of life from the lifeless, and many go so far as 
to assume that every integral unit of physical 
bring has its mental as wdl as its physical aspect 
(Haeckel, Verwora, Paulsen, Whitehead) . My own 
belief is that this hypothesis errs by excess in 
animating the world But what we have to note is 
that it is a possible hypothesis. Life is not seen, 
rt is attributed or imputed to objects; and our 
impulsive animism is justified in principle. We 
still seek a theory which will mark out its limits. 
Meantime, while its application to the world m 
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piecemeal is ahrajs doubtful and thunder no 
longer means the voice of Zeus, its application to 
the world as a whole may be less open to criticism: 
we may be right in feeling the world to be the 
manifestation of a single hie. 

This intmtion may come to dearness at first 
only in times of extreme emotion ; as when in death, 
illness, and other crises, the claim of nature to 
supremacy over the human spirit is defied. But it 
sometimes appears as a purdy cognitive sense that 
matter, motion, energy, must have some mental 
sponsorship; that nothing could exist eternally, 
if no mind in all the universe either knew it, or 
knew why it existed. 

liO. (4) 1 may doubt the reality of everything 
else: I cannot doubt the reality of myself. 

This IS the intmtion which has become so much 
the characteristic of modem times that we may 
regard it as a new insight It is the discovery most 
graphically expressed by Descartes, that the self 
IS the most certain of aU things, the only thing 
absolutdy certain. Whether or not Descartes cor- 
rectly descnbed the thing of which he was so sure 
has been much debated smce he wrote; bat the 
main point remains, the locus of supreme certitude 
is somewhere in the sdf-awareness of the thinking 
subject. (See reference to Descartes’ Meditations, 
§60, above.) In this, Descartes was but the spokes- 
man of the modem era, which is an era of height- 
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ened self-consciousness, repeating in its own way 
what the sages of ancient India had long ago dis- 
cerned, namely, that the Atman or self is the cen- 
tral principle of being. 

The new phase of this ancient intuition is the 
place which the world takes m reference to the 
self. The earlier intuitions perceived the self at 
"behind the toorld, mdependent of the world, more 
real than the world The Indian sage foimd that 
in the practice of his yoga he could leave ihe con- 
sciousness of things and emphasize the awareness 
of self tmtil this self-consciouBness was the whole 
of consciousness The newer intuition may be re- 
garded as a discoveiy of the renrld Teithin the self. 
For in its own self-certainty nothing of ‘the 
world’ is excluded it is kept as ‘object of con- 
sciousness.’ 

When, for example, I see and smell a rose> what 
is it of which I am most certain P May the rose be 
a clever aiiaficial flower, and the scent a product 
of synthetic chemistry P Let my imagination run 
through aU the possibilities of my own error and 
of the most radical deceptions of art, — and add to 
these the supposititious deceptions of a magic ca- 
pable of substitutmg hypnotic imagery for my 
own sense-data: what is there which still I can- 
not doubt nor dissembleP It is the *I see’ and the 
*1 smdl,’ — the experience which now is *mine.’ 
Nor can any power, deity or demon, expunge from 
the universe this fact, that I do now have this 
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experience of sight and smell. This is unbanish- 
nble actuality. And witlun it is the rose as seen 
and smdt 

And what is true of the rose is true of any other 
object perceived or thought of: the seeing, hear- 
ing, feehng, tasting, tliinldng ore always there 
and are always the unshakable factors of the sit- 
uation, wliercas the ‘object’ just because it is other 
than myself can be imaged manipulated or tran- 
substantiated from n itlun its (to me inaccessible) 
self, and so be other than I think it, or nothing 
at all ! I am sure of these ‘contents of consciousness’ 
and of my awareness of them: they are within 
me, and their sum, the world, is within me. “The 
norld is my representation,” — so said Schopen- 
hauer in opening his great work “The World as 
Will and Idea ” 

It is important to be able to see the world 
through the eyes of this intuition of the self, as 
containing, by way of its sensations and ideas, the 
whole of experience. Modem philosophy becomes 
unintelligible unless one can, at least dramatically, 
assume this point of view. The mind is a little 
thing, a mere item in an infinite universe; the 
mind is itsdf an infinite thing, the whole universe 
is mirrored within it It is this paradox which 
gives idealism its modem form. 

Idealism does not dispute the paradox. In show- 
ing us the world within the self, it does not deny 
that in another sense the self is within the world. 
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To bold that “the whole world in space and time is 
within myself os I now am” is a ‘snbjectiTism’ 
which can hardly be the whole truth. We must 
however do justice to the truth it has. 

When Whitehead published his “Science and the 
Modem World” (1926) he menboned the jntuibons 
which led him to reject subjectivism. They were in 
^ect these: that I am m the world and not the world 
m me; that the world existed before me and will exist 
after me; that my acbon mtends to make changes m 
a reahty distinct from mysdf. When he pubbsbed 
“Nature and Life” (1984) he wrote “We are in the 
World and the world is in ns (p. 42). 

If the two opposing iniuibons, 'T am in the world” 
and “The world is m me” are to stand as being 
equally legitimate, we have a duahsm which is only 
saved from being a contradiction by discriminatmg 
different senses of the word ‘within ’ It requires at 
least that something be left outside of my mind, how- 
ever completdy I mclude in my thought everything 
I think of ! On account of this there are many half- 
way idealists in modem philosophy. Descartes and 
Sant are the chief examples Spinoza and Schdling 
tried to hold an even hand between the two, and so 
ended in a metaphysics of neutrality. It is in Leibniz, 
Berkeley, Kchte and Hegel that idealism comes out 
with full darity. 



Chapter XXT 


BERKELEY'” ' 

14il. George Berkeley (1686—1768) found that 
our metaphysical difficulties are made by our- 
selves: “We have first raised a dust, and then 
complain we cannot see.” We look at our world 
and see shapes and colors: then we mentally add 
something to the scene which is not there — ‘phys- 
ical substance.’ Why do we project "physical sub- 
stance’ into the picture? Because we think there 
must be somethmg to possess these qualities, keep 
them together, and enable them to continue in 
existence when we are not lookmg. Thus gold is a 
substance which ‘has’ the properties of yeUowness, 
heaviness, malleability, metallic lustre, etc. This 
‘substance’ is the seat of the capacity which we 
suppose natural objects have for ind^endent be- 
ing. We impute substance to things : but we never 
find it: we find only the qualities. The world would 
look the same, behave the same, have the same 
worth if it were omitted. Let us omit it! 

Berkeley tried the experiment and found the 
whole metaphysical outlook instantly simplified. 
Physical substance is a superfluous puzzle. Quali- 
ties like shape and color are "i^as’ : if they mhere" 
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in anything they mher e in the Tninii which per - 
c5^them;~t heY are produced in us, not by ‘phys- 
ic^ substance’ hut by another mind which acts 
directly upon us, the mind of Grod Physical sub- 
stance may be dismissed : and with immense relief 
and illununation. 

This relieving and simphfying intuition came 
to Berkley while he was still a student at Trinity 
College, Dubhn. His leading ideas were published 
while he was stiU m his twenties (A New Theory 
of Vision, 1709; Principles of Human Knowledge, 
1710; Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, 
1713). He has so striking a gift of clear and 
persuasive wnting that he leads his-readers, almost 
too painlessly, to view the world with him as a 
world of perceivers and their perceptions, a world 
in which apart from consciousness there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, — and hence no purely physical 
nature whatever.® 

In his own day his views were labelled ‘imma- 
teriabsm’, his observation was precise and his 
reasonings were cogent, yet he seemed to destroy 
the heart of the substantial world of nature; his 
position appeared to many of the learned an ir- 
refutable absurdity. 

142 Berkeley begms his pubbc argument by 

• I BMume that eveiT student snD read something of Berkeley. 
And since nothing is less needTal than to danfy the clear, omown 
discnssion in the teit may be limited to aiding entrance to Berkeley • 
world of ideas 
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an examination of tlic sense of sight. This is a use- 
ful beginning, because almost everj one tbinlcR of 
tlie real \i orld as tlie world his eyes reveal to him. 
Few stop to enquire what it is precisely that we 
sec, and what it is that we believe or construe on 
the basis of what we sec. 

Yet every one who draws, paints, makes a photo- 
graph, looks at a moving picture is reminded of 
one striking fact- tliree dimensions can be repre- 
sented in bro dimensions. There is a line from the 
eye to each point in the landscape, a ray of light 
from each point of the landscape to the eye: a 
plane surface held before the eye would intercept 
all of these lines: if these rays of light had their 
origin in tliat plane instead of in the distant 
objects, and had precisely the some color-rate, 
intensity, etc , the eye would see the some scene — 
how could it help it? Then distance is not some- 
thing we see? 

This is Berkeley’s first thesis We seem to see 
things at a distance, and for that matter at a 
graduated scale of distance. We make more 
or less accurate and instantaneous estimates of 
distance — otherwise our ordinary iterations of 
reaching, walking, jumping, throwing, shooting, 
catching would never become skillfiil. The physi- 
cal world is there before us in three dimensions, not 
two. Yet since the flat picture may present the il- 
lusion of depth, it is clear that distance is not seen 
but judged It is inferred from certain signs. It is 
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a mental fact which we add to the data given by 
the eye. 

What are the signs of distance? 

Not the lines and angles of the optical dia- 
grams ; for they are not dmectly fdt. But we do 
feel the “turn of the eyes,” the convergence of the 
opfac axes when objects are brought near. We also 
perceive the confusion in the outline of objects 
if they are brought too near (and we may add, 
the dimness, if they are too far away). Also a 
certain stram of the eye when we try to focus on 
near objects (and another strain, if we try to 
make distinct somethmg far away). Further, as- 
suming objects to keep their same sizes, we judge 
them near if they look large, and far if they look 
smalL Berkeley was not famihar with the stereo- 
scopic effect of the different images on the two 
retinas But he had enough to convince him that 
there are signs m the fiat spread of color-spots 
which enables us to fhink distance; and that dis- 
tance means to us the measure of effort we have to 
make to reach or to travd to the point. The eye 
has to provide us with the prophecies of successful 
action, contact, escape. Our third dimension of 
space is an interpretation not a direct datum of 
sense: we take as an outward fact what is really 
the work of the mind. 


143 Berkeley infers from his own analysis that 
a person bom bhnd would not, if he suddenly 
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received his sight, at once perceive three dimen- 
sions ; he would havejo I^m to co-prd^te visual, 
si^'witli Bs muscular habits; he would find diffi - 
culty'iiT jud^g’'from'^fte pictime jiresente^to 
l us eye ^ e s^d shap^ of objects, such as. cubes 
and spheres. 

There have been vanous cases of the surgical 
opemng of sight to persons bom partially blind One 
of them has been carefully studied by the psycholo- 
gist, Professor Latta.* John Carrath’s eyes were 
completely cataractous from birth His heanng was 
acute and he was able to run about without fear in 
the small Scotch country town of his birth He was 
able to work as flonst’s assistant, and could make up 
bouquets by touch. He could dimly distmguish shades 
of hght, could judge the direction of a light, and 
could t^ night from day. At the age of tbrty his 
cataracts were removed The first object he saw was 
the face of the surgeon, he judged it to be a face 
by the mouth movements which accompanied the 
voice, he felt his own face with his hand while he 
looked Some one thought to bring him a ball and a 
toy bnck. He moved his hands as if feeling of the 
objects, and then nghtly named the round one and 
the square-cornered one He said that the process of 
handling thmgs had given him a ‘notion in his mmd’ 
of their form and of the meaning of form names Hie 
new estimates of distance were uncertam He lost his 
former confidence m movmg about in the dark, and 
transferring the guidance of his movements from the 
sense of heanng to the new sense of sight became 
afraid to move about without his eyes open This 
case suggests that sight alone does not give the 
amount of distance, and that the idea of a third 
dimension which may be present in germ requires to 
* British Joumal of Psychologj, Vol No Jon^ 1904 
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be derdoped bj aid of the experiences of touch and 
action. To this extent Berhdey u corroborated in 
his thesis that our visual perception of distance is an 
inteipretationi not a direct datum. 

14j4. This is a modest beguming of Berkele/s 
thesis: it amounts to a point of principle, namely, 
that Tvhat we think of ns a property of the object 
(in this case the third dimension) may be con- 
tributed by the nund, even when the mind is 
unaware of doing so. The apparent independent 
e xisteaice of objects, — ^indep endent.oLtiheirJ)eing 
observed, — ^may be illusory. 

Tlua*pnncipiewaF already generally admitted 
in respect to one aspect or nature, the colors, 
sounds, tastes, smells, which ancient observation 
had seen to be different with different observers, 
and therefore not to be objective fact. Modem 
thought was coining to the view that our percep- 
tions of color were to be considered os stimulated 
in the mind fay uncolored emanations of some sort 
from the object — colors are “mental’ hot physical. 
Locke had attemptedTa’distinguiSh the properties 
which are ‘mental’ in this sense from those which 
are in the object. Admitting that unless there are 
minds-and-eyes to see there are no colors, without 

.■ IIM ivrrrT 1 ^ 

mmds-and-ears to hear no sounds, surely, even m 
the absence of all mentality, the physical object 
has its position, shape, size, motion, solidity. These 
are what Locke had called the ^rimary_qualitiea^ 
They are the qualities with which physics cal- 
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culates; they are vised in the explanation of the 
outer causes of sensation, as we have just seen 
in the case of usion, and we cannot imagine them 
non-existent (Locke’s Essay, 11, ch. 8: Rand, 

It is here that Berkele 3 ^s meditation about the 
third dimension begins to break down the distinc- 
tion between the primary and the secondary quali- 
ties — ^there is something mental about space and 
position. On further reflection, all the rest of space 
must follow! Nature cannot be dirided into two 
parts one of which is mental and the other non- 
mentaL If color is mental, ilien the space and shape 
occupied by the color must be mental Ukewise. 
And if space is mental, all the other “primary 
qualities,’ motion, solidity, etc., must follow it into 
the mind. 

Berkeley is thus revoltiug against what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has lately called the “bifurcation 
of nature.” Nature is all of a piece — ^the colors of 
the sunset belong with the sunset, and conversely, 
the sunset belongs with its colors It is then either 
all external to the observer, or else_iHs all within 
the obser ver’s p erception Berkeley takes the latter 
afiamative. 

146. Having shown all the qualities or proper- 
ties of objects to be mental, Berkdey has then to 
deal with that “substance’ which had acted os their 
anchor, holding them all securely external to the 
perceiver. 
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The conclusion of his argument (developed in 
Principles of Human Knowledge) was stated at 
the head of this chapter. He has no difSoulty in 
showing that the supposed ‘substance’ of things' 
is not utilized either in science or in common life 
'The chemist can always determme whether the 
; object before hiin is gold ; but he never does so by 
, inspectmg its ‘substance,’ he reaches his conclusions 
solely on the basis of its properties — ^its solubfliiy 
' in different acids, its combining proportions and 
weights: these are all he has to work with, and 
they are all he needs. Is not the ‘substance’ of gold 
a mere name for the fact of experience that these 
properties belong together? 

146. We may summarize Berkeley’s argument. 
The human mmd is forever forgetting its own part 
in makmg its experience It fails to recognize color 
and sound as its own work It has to learn that 
space IS its ‘idea ’ It seems to percave thmgs as on 
their own, as ^ving ‘substance,’ forgetting that 
‘substance’ is one of its own ideas (or attempts 
at an idea) by which it generously tries to endow 
its expenence with an existence independent of 
itself' This effort necessarily fails. .The__i^d 
cannot set a stake beyond the mind^ Nor can it 
detach its e^eriences, its ‘ideas,’ from itself. 

It IS convenient to treat physical objects as if 
they could exist by theihselves — we need not re- 
mind ourselves at every point that they are our 
perceptions Hence when we say that a thing 
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exists we mentallj endow at with independence: 
we treat it as if “to exist is to be independent.” 
Wlien we wish to ^pKasize this capacity of the 
object to continue its character and operations in 
our absence, we assume that “to exist is to he 
physical substance.” But when we remember our- 
selves, and the truth that an object is always an 
"object ^of c onsciousness, of mind, we say that “to 
cSstis to be^ercaved.” This is Berkeley’s form- 
est perdpt.” To which he added the 
danse “oii? "perdue," since the perceivers also 
exist. The sum of all reality consists of ji^ceivers 
and perceptionsj thinkers and their thoughts.* 

The doctrme that to be is to be perceived is the 
basis of a contemporary philosophic movement in 
Germany, known as EaAstevx-phdosophte Accord- 
ing to these thinkers (among them Professor Heideg- 
ger of Freiburg and Professor Jaspers of Heidd- 
berg) the most concrete being is not physical, but 
the physical-held-in-mind ; and the mind is most con- 
crete not when it mspects, as an observer, but when 

* Professor 6 E Moors wrote in 1901 a refutation of idealism The 
argmuent was that *‘to exist is to exist,” ”to be is to he ” 

He maintamed thst it was a plain lo^cal error to propose that 
“to be” 18 "to be perceived” all we can properly say is “to be is to 
be ” The objection is purely arbitrary and very bad logic 'When- 
ever we abstmct an oqieet of a thing from the whole, as the color 
of a surface from its shape and size, we may remmd ourselves of the 
abstraction by saymg that "to have color is to have shape and sise ” 
Berhel^s point is that the phrase “to exist” is such an abstraction 
we complete the tact when we say "to enat is to be on object, to be 
an object is to be perceived ” 

The new realism itself, of which Professor Moore is a founder, 
depends on the doctrine that “to be is to be capable of relation- 
ship ” It IS strange that a movement in philosophy could rest on so 
empty a dictum as that “to be is to be, and notfung else ” 
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it passionatdj cares about what is before it If we 
seek reality we shall find it in experience, deqily and 
anxiously felt 

147. Berkeley is not averse to criticism; he m- 
vites those who doubt his argument to state where 
it is at fault. He anbcipates our objections, and 
answers them. The most persistent of these diffi- 
culties are perhaps these; that he seems to destroy 
the difiFerence between reality.and^usion ; and that 
he fails to account for the existence of objects 
when no mind perceives them. 

148. Does Berkeley’s idealism destroy the dif- 
ference between reality and iUnsionP 

Berkeley bdieved to the contrary. In denying 
material substance, he denied only what no man 
ever really thought, because it has no meanmg. 
He felt himself upholding the cause of common 
sense against the artifice of the intellect which 
devises the abstraction of ‘material substance.’ He 
is prepared to state in definite terms what the dif- 
ference between reality and illusion is. 

When we discover an illusion to be an illnsion, 
as when we recover from a mirage or from the 
mistake of thinking a bit of sky seen through 
trees to be a body of water, it is always experience 
that replaces experience, a more reliable experi- 
ence replacing a leas reliable The ‘reality* is the 
kind of experience that maintains itself in aD 
subsequent judgment It is therefore not some- 
thing outside of experience or, in Berkeley’s terms. 
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outside of idea. The marks of the real as distinct 
from the illusory experience are as follows: 

Reality is (i) vivid, strong, lively, distinct; it ' 
(ii) has order and coherence, we can trace it out in 
minute detail and it never vanishes under our 
hand, as dreams do; in particular it (iii) has bio- 
logical consequences, — it causes pleasure and 
pain, the real fire bums, the real food sustains us, 
the real rock displays its habitual inertia. The 
more violently you encounter ‘reahty’ — ^if you 
take the direction of Docto r Johnson’s toe-stub- 
bing refutation, the more certaiidy you play into 
Berkeley’s hands. For nobody supposes the pain 
of a 'stubbed toe to be out of consciousness, and 
here the pain and the resistance are found to- 
gether. When we ‘learn from experience’ it is 
reahty which teaches us; but what we learn is 
that X leads to y, fire leads to burning , — we learn 
the connections between our experiences — and 
these laws of connection, as objects of thought, 
are part of our perception of the world. The real 
remains within experience. 

Might we add to these marks of ‘reality’ (iv) 
that it is external to us? Physical reality is for 
the most part external to our body; and this 
‘externality’ is the source of much of the resistance 
to Berkeley’s argument. But ‘external to the body’ 
or ‘o utside of t he head* or ‘in front of the eyes’ does 
not mean external to the mind. Body, head, eyes, 
are all spatial objects, and they with all other 
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physical things are ertemal to the mind in the 
sense that they are objects and not the mind itself. 
But space and all its contents Berkeley has shown 
to be menta l; no ne thrae .objects is beyond^the. 

nund; they are all quahties of experience, 
are not outside .experience. 

All this indicates that reahty is simply standard 
experience, and illusion is experience which fails 
to come up to standard m some one or more re- 
spects. Hence the world retains under Berkeley’s 
view, all the reali^,.tha.t_it can have in the mind 
of any man who is not nnsled by abstract ideas. 

We have, however, omitted one characteristic of 
reality which seems to stand apart. It is (v) active 
or a product of external action I do not make it. 
I have no choice what I shall see when I open my 
eyes This means to Berkeley, that it is produced 
in us by the only active thing we know, namely, a 
living spirit outside ourselves, certainly not by an 
inert material substance. 

149 Does Berkeley’s ideabsm leave absent or 
unperceivable objects out of account, such objects 
as atoms, or unknown stars, or the unobserved and 
partly unknown forces with which physics reck- 
ons? Or simply the furniture in houses at night, 
the unobserved interior of the earth, the continu- 
ing processes within us and without us which 
follow their courses without our knowledge and 
maintain the perfect march of the world’s aging? 
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Bcrkdey’s i eply here is complete also. The frag^ 
mentary world of dire(st perception is made, ^ 
scientific thouglit, into a complete and continuous 
whole Of tins supplement to perception, it is ob- 
viously in the first place, for us, an object of 
ihmtghi; and thoughts are not out of mind 
Science does not use ‘substance*: it only uses law, 
the rule by wliich experiences follow one another, 
depend on one another, and so are always supple- 
menting one anotiier i make up a complete world 
picture. 

Wlicn we say, tiien, that nature exists when no 
man perceives it, and that it existed before man 
existed to perceive it, we can only mean that the 
laws continue to hold, backward os well ns forward 
without limit in time or space; and this may be 
true if there exists an eternal mind to think them. 
The_mind of God is tiie guarantee, and the only 
guarantee, for the eternal endurance and order 
of nature. 
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SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

160. We wisli now to consider the argument of 
idealism in independence of Berkeley’s line of 
thought. 

The negative propositioh of idealism is that 
nature is not independent!} real. It is real in the 
sense defined by Berkeley: it has an internal stand- 
ard which corrects illusion. But it is not real as 
an independent, self-sufBcient being: its reality is 
derived from the life behind it. 

The illusion of nature’s indqiendence comes 
veiy largely from the belief that the objects which 
we perceive are the catuet of our perceiving them, 
in other words, that there is in nature a genuine 
and original activity which can affect the mind, 
and which does in fact produce our sensations. 

This impression can be shown conclusively to 
be mistaken by an argument independent of 
Berkeley’s. The argument consists in a s su min g 
that the theory of independent natural activity 
is true, and observing that it leads to self-con- 
tradiction. 

161. Simply stated, the argument rcqmres 
chiefly that we be able to count two, and remember 

274 
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which was which. It is this: if physical things are 
causes of our perceptions, they are not our per- 
ceptions; and our perceptions, as their effects, are 
not these things : but our perceptions are what we 
have of the world, hence we do not have the world 
itsdf before us, but only a subjective mental repre- 
sentation of it. But this result is contradictory to 
the assumption of naturalism, that we have the 
real world before us. 

This statement may be too brief to be easily 
followed: I will therefore give the argument a 
fuller and more carefully ticketed form. Take any 
object in nature (N) and any observer (S), and 
follow the naturalistic explanation of how S comes 
to know N. 

Let N be a candle, for example, and let us trace 
the course of the physical action of the Ught 
through the eye to the retina and the brain. The 
event m the brain is not itself luminous, nor 
candle-shaped; but on the basis of that brain- 
event, and at the same time with it, the mind (S) 
has an impression of the candle. Designate the 
impression as n to distinguish it from the real 
candle, N. It is the effect; the candle-light is the 
cause ijcause and effect are obviously not identicaL 

We have now to reflect that we who follow this 
process are ourselves observers of the candle, and 
are in the same position toward the object in which 
S stands. Let me take myself as an example, and 
designate myself as 
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My impression of the candle, n^ will then be 
different from the candle itseK, N. 

But noTT, which is the impression and which is 
the candle? I cannot disown my impression: the 
impression is wlmt I have, just as for S, the im- 
pression n is what he has. But what I have is just 
what I have been calhng N. N must be my im- 
pression, then, and not the real candle. The real 
cause has slipped away from me; and I am left 
with a world composed of n\ a world of my im- 
pressions. 

Beginning with naturalism, which gives full 
credit to the appearance of nature before me as 
being the real thmg with which I have to do, we 
end in subjective idealism, which contradicts that 
beginmng. 

This does not prove subjective idealism to be 
true It proves my onginal assumption of natural 
realism to be wrong. If subjective idealism is true, 
it needs further evidence. 

163 Further evidences for the inclusion of ex- 
perience in the mind: 

(a) There is no jar nor break nor discernible 
hne between perception and memory. Can any one 
locate in his own experience the point at which a 
sound ceases to be heard and begins to be remem- 
bered? In the hearing of a word of several syl- 
lables, the syllable just past seems to be there 
with the syllable just now bang uttered. But the 
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past esdsts only in the mind. Therefore the present 
presumably exists in the same manner. 

163. ( 6 ) What is included in the word mind? 
A mind would not be complete without its thoughts 
wd its sensations. But the objects of nature are 
objects either of thought or of sensation or of 
both. Hence there is nothing in nature which is 
not an integral part of what we mean by mind. 

164. (c) When we think of nature as other 
than mind, we think of its “externality” or its 
“objectivity.” The question is tehat m mem by 
externality or objectivity. Whatever the answer, 
objectivity must be something I mean or think. 
And the effort 69 thought to get beyond the mind 
is evidently doomed from the start to failure: 
The mind may always say, 

When me they fly, I am the wings 

It is true that thought always brings us nearer 
to reality; but it is also true that the more we 
think, the more thoroughly the object is a thought- 
object, i. e., the more completely it is ‘taken up 
into the subject’ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(1781) is an attempt to show that not only space 
and time as the empty framework of nature, but 
also the ideas of substance and causation and inter- 
action, of quantity and relation, all of which go 
to make up the physical objects with which science 
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deals, are thoughts by which the mind shapes the 
raw material of experience. (Watson, Sdections 
from Kant, pp 92-128.) 

166. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) is a less 
urbane writer than Berkeley and far from trans- 
parently clear. His great work is done late in life, 
and represents vast effort of detail. But he is a 
t hink er of exceptional candor; his consci ence takes 
the form of an immense effort for systematic 
arrangement of ^ th o ugS. Itwonld be out of the 
scope of this work to offer an exposition of Kant’s 
thought. But it will be well to put before you 
some of its motives. 

Like Berkeley, Kant begins his Critique with 
reflections on the nature of space. But he joins 
time with space; they must be taken together in 
stretching the measure of the world-room in which 
the umverse is spread. They ore alike in the prob- 
lems they raise. Each appears to be endless; for 
( if we try to set a boundary, there is always more 
beyond. Each appears to be intangible, on absence 
of being rather than a being; for if we encounter 
any thing in space, we at once distinguish it from 
the space it occupies, and if we have an event, we 
distinguish it from the time it occupies: both 
space and time are better characterized by the 
emptiness nhich surrounds the perceptible entities 
than by their filling. Yet each has a definite struc- 
ture; space is a manifold of positions, each per- 
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fectiy distinct from every other; time is a manifold 
of dates, each distinct from every other. If space 
and time have a gram, it is so fine that there is no 
limit to tlic possibility of making minute separa- 
tions of position. They are both continuous — 
tiierc IS no gap in eitlicr, for if there were a gap 
it uould be a spacc-or-time gap: there can be no 
holes in space for a hole is a space. Each lends itself 
to mathematical treatment Eont thought that 
gcomctiy VOS peculiarly apphcable to space and 
osmetic to time. But a generalized geome^y 
of Intel vals appbes to both ; and orithmehc applies 
to both, for there can be no geometry without 
distinctions, and no distinctions without number, 
and further; every continuum requires for its de- 
scription those extensions of number-theory which 
deal nfth mfinite collections. 

Space and time present mystenes for any view 
of tlie norld. Naturah'sm is peculiarly embarrassed 
by the fact that they are apart from all natural 
happening. They have no evolution; they are 
changeless; they could have had no beginning. 
For all beginnings are in time; and time, there- 
fore, is before and after every heginnmg. .Time 
measure all change; but for that reason, t£e" 
time-order itsdf cannof change. 

In view of the' 'enigmas' whidi lie in the nature ‘ 
of space and time, Herbert Spencer calls them 
‘inconceivable.’ Kant offers a different account of 
them. 
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KanPs interest is taken by the question how 
we know space and time. We can hardly say to 
p erceive them by the senses for they are them aelv^ 
imperceptible, an d they extend beyond the limits 
of sensation. We know, for example, that space 
is behind us as well as m front of us. As Eiuit 
puts it, space is “not given by experience” because 
there could be no experience of things unless space 
were “ready” to place such experience, "^e cannot 
think space away though we can imagme all ite 
contents to disappear. (This involves an exercise 
of imagination which one should try with some 
care As you annihilate the last object m space, 
is space left intact?) This imphes that it is not 
given to us in the same way as its contents. If it 
is an insuppressible notion, even when there are 
no objects of sense, must it not be a product of 
the mmd’s own action? 

Space and time are not hdeas’ in the sense that 
they are class names — mcluding in their scope 
many smgle mstances, as the idea man includes all 
men. For there is only one space; all the ‘spaces’ 
are fragments of it. Further all possible parts of it 
are there at once (whereas not all possible men are 
. existent) : it is known without exploration to be an 
infinite totality , how could we know this unless we 
ourselves were the authors of the notion? And there 
is one further, and to Eont conclusive, evidence 
that TO are admitted into the very origin of space, 
namely tliat geometry is taken to be valid for all 
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parts of it however remote, without the necessity 
of testing it from place to place. (The develop- 
ments of non-Euchdean geometry and of the 
physics of relativity have led to modification of 
some of these propositions about space. It will be 
well for the reader to remember, however, that 
much of the language of physical theory makes 
use of common terms with altered meanings. Thus 
when ‘curved space’ is referred to, the curvature 
apphes to an assumed physical medium occupying 
Kantian space, not to that space itsdf; for 
curvature has its amount and there can be no 
measure of curvature unless there are straight 
hues.) The conclusion drawn by Kant is that 
space is an order of arrangement of the stuff..of 
ioisatip n, w hich order is the activity of the mind 
its3f^He calls it an o priori form of perception. 
Our geometry is a universal geometry because the 
object to which it applies is our own construction, 
uniform throughout. A corresponding argument 
for time leads to the conclusion &^_ti^_isjhe 
a pnori form of_inp|gr perception, the , order pri- 
marily of the snccMsion of 'ezpenm ces. The science 
of number is a priori; and the science of mofion, 
kinematics, which unites considerations of spara 
and tune, is a priori likewise. 

If space and time are the work of the mind, 
then the entire phenomenal world will share 
character s rrapiict tojte] extent andT the.rdations 
of its parts. Por this reason, questions about 
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the beginning and end of the world will lead to 
mental confusion, if we assume that the extent of 
the world is a fixed external fact. We fimd that we 
can give plausible reasons for supposing that the 
world has no beginning in time and no limit m 
jpace; we find that we can give equoUy good 
reasons for thinking that the world must have had 
a beginnmg in time (for an infinite series has no 
terminus, and the series of time-moments has ar- 
/ rived at the Now), and a limit in space. The 
^situation is an JJantmomy*: both propositions ap- 
pear inescapable, both cannot be true. likewise 
for the divisibility of things — ^they must be and 
cannot be infinitdy divisible. These antinoimes had 
very early impressed the mind of Eant, and had 
led him, quite apart from his observations on space 
and time above reviewed, to the belief that these 
characters of the world are not objective, and that 
the question whether the world has or has not a 
beginnmg does not admit of an objective answer. 
_Wherever we go, we carry space-time order with 
us; there is therefore no limit to the extent to 
which we can trace history backward, or the stellar 
universe outward, or the minute structure of things 
inward. But m themselves, there is no spatial- 
temporal aspect o^ things, hence no pertinence to 
the enquiry. 

So far, Sant’s thought has dealt with the for- 
mal order of experience. But what of its stuff? 
Strangdy enough, while mankind was more nearly 
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rtnth i<i ftcfijil the -itufr of Frnsntion (the ‘secon- 
(Kn iw suhjccU\c Uinn to tliink of 

► pice tint! time «<> stthjcclivc, Knnt takes tlus 
n< the pi\cn ‘inanifoltl’ which we do not 
otirTrlveo l>c|^t, and which definitely betokens 
outer activity. If is prcstipposetl in all the ordering 
of the mind Upon the Bpncc-llme arrangement 
Uiere n Imilt the structure of our concepts of snb- 
stanreT call'll relationship, world system. Of these 
ideas, or ‘talcgories,’ Knnt has to say as he said 
of «pace and time: (1) they are not giicn in ex- 
perience (whicli is the reason Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume cannot find tliem tlierc) ; (2) they 
make experience possible, for witliout them the rc- 
linlilc cmihcction and association of quality with 
quality could not be so raucli ns sbted; and (8) 
Hies arc Uicrcforc the work of tlic mind, and a 
priori necessary. It is not accurate, then, to say 
with Berkeley Umt Uicrc is no physical substance, 
nor intirHume tliat there is no objective causality: 
if there is any nature ot nil, or any intelligible 
experience, substance and cause ore in the con- 
stitution of it. But without the mind there would 
be no order of nature, nothing but the unknow- 
able, unspntial, untempornl, uncnusol source of the 
manifold stuff. 

Wlicn wo attempt to take the yqrld^of^aturc 
as objective fact we find not alone the puzzles of 
sulisEj^o wliich Berkeley and Hume wrestled with, 
hut also antinomies regarding causahty and the 
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totality of things. If we have causes at all there 
must he somewhere first causes, free origination 
(as presumably in free will) ; and there canna>t be 
first causes, because any origination must have its 
own reason or prior cause. So also the world has 
its totality, we can thitilf of it as a whole; and 
the world cannot have any totality, for it cannot 
be enclosed or finished. These antinomies resolve 
themselves when we recognize that causality and 
the world idea itself cannot be attributed to ob- 
jects apart from the mind. The cat^ories apply 
only to ‘experience’; and all the confusions of 
metaphysics arise from trying to apply them to 
thmgs as they are in themselves. Ihere can be 
no scientific metaphysics. 

Kant’s system of thought may be taken as a 
powerful technical elaboration of the thesis that 
the^mind is a factor in forming the world which 
it seems to observe as an independent and self- 
operating object. In beholding and thinking the 
world, the mind recovers awareness of itself. 
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SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM EXAMINED 

166. Subjective idealism in its pure form is not 
found in Beikelej or Kant. Each leaves for the 
individual nund some link \nth an outer irorld. 
Yet each uses arguments which would justify a 
complete subjectivism: “The world is my repre- 
sentation.” This position is approximated by 
Lgbniz, ^or whom each self is a ‘m onad,’ a com- 
pletely closed umverse of experience, unrolling 
its own panorama m perfect independence of, 
but also in perfect synchronism with, that of every 
other monad (Leibniz, Monadology, Band, 199- 
S14). It is the logical conclusion of the principle 
that whatever I perceive or t hink ^f is “m my 
mind ” For whatever be the object of my thought, 
even though it be the whole world or the whole 
of past or future history, still I can always prefix 
the clause “I thmk,” and this at once exhibits the 
object as my idea The ‘T think” is but the acknowl- 
edgment of the latent or subconscious tie of pos- 
session which moors all my objects to me, and 
gathers them withm what I call my self. 

We fed this philosophy extravagant. It is liter- 
ally a cosmic egoism. (It was most violently as- 
serted, with the ethical consequences which might 
be supposed to follow from thinkmg of all my 
objects, indudmg fellow human beings, as mere 
images before me, by Max Stimer in Der Einzige 
286 
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und Bein Eigentum.) Our present task is to define 
this uneasiness, and to see vhither it leads. The 
idealistic insight is too deep founded to be essen- 
tially wrong; the present form of it is too sdf- 
endosed to be entirely right. Its defects will he 
found by carrying its theses to their full conse- 
quences, such as the following: 

(a) The plurality of worlds. 

If my world is made of my ideas, and my ideas 
are products of my actirity, — and if each person 
is, as he seems to be, distinct from every other, — 
then for each thinker there must be a separate 
space-time world with a separate nature m it: 
there will be as many worlds as there are mmds. 
TUs. .conclusi on is acce pted by Leibniz, each 
monad being a complete microcosm to itself. 

For each thinker, space would be single and in- 
finite, as Kant held ; but each thinker would hare a 
different space there would therefore be a multitude 
of complete and mfinite spaces, no one of which had 
any connection with any other. Kant never made 
clear whether he also thought of the mind which 
imposed its space-form on the stuff of sensation as 
plural If so, he too would have to admit the presence 
of many spaces (It is evident from this that we 
can not thmk of the monads ns strewn about i» tpace. 
How, then, would they be distinguished from one 
another?) 

167. (6) Solipsism 

I cannot forget that my neighbors are ports of 
my world, and that I have ideas of them also. I 
must accept for them the logic of ideas: then in 
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dealing mth what I take to be these other selyesj 
I shall be dealing with objects of my own thought. 
Then I have no real conyersation with other origi- 
nal sources of thought; no really social hfe. Loye 
and hate become pantomimic. Each person is shut 
up to himself alone, solus ipse. 

Leibniz was willing to accept this conclusion 
also: the monads, he said, “haye no wmdows.” And 
not a few thinkers haye fm that the conclusion is 
logically mescapable ; and that we can rescue our- 
selyes from it only by a wrench of faith which is 
pragmatically, but not rataon^ y, justafied Quite 
apart from the argument of subjectiyism, it ap- 
pears to many thmkers obyions that we do not 
perceive other minds than our own; but that we 
haye good reasons for asserting their existence: 
we infer the existence of persons not ourselyes 
But an inference is, of course, a thought: and the 
thought of other conscious beings is not their actual 
presence I cannot by inference escape the circle 
of my own subjectiyity. 

158 (c) God also included. 

Both Descartes and Berkeley appeal to God to 
escape from the magic cirde of the sdf. Berkeley 
also aUegesJ^e ^owledge of passiyity in sensation 
as the _sign.j)fJ^e outer reality: but is not the 
sense of being acted upon also an “idea”? I haye 
the idea of my pMsiyi^^^,^ mid the idea that this 
implies an agent But these again are my thoughts 
God as the assumed cause of the stuE of experience 
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becomes an hypothesis, an object 'within my mmd 
and made by mind. Is there any better reason for 
belieymg in God than for beheving in matter, or 
in other minds? Or rather, as objects of belief, 
must not God smd other minds alike be taken 
within my own mind? 

169. These consequences do not constitute a 
disproof of subjective idealism. They do not ap- 
pecur to contradict it. It is conceivable that one 
might accept them all as results of theoretical 
analysis, while reserving, as Hume did, the free- 
dom to believe otherwise when in the company of 
his friends the rigors of intdlect were off duty. 

But subjectivism meets also the •vigorous oppo* 
sition of certain intuitions which must be set side 
by side with the intuitions leading to idealism. 
We have an intuition that we are not alone, and 
that the figures we deal with are real and present 
persons. We also have an intuition that the space 
and time of our experience are identically the same 
as their, ani^.tme; and that the world of 
nature is therefore one_and nbtjriany. 

These intuitions, especially the first, are so 
strong that many have taken it as suffcient dis- 
proof of any philosophy to show that solipsism is 
one of its consequences. 

But we are bound, if we bdieve in reason, to 
turn these intuitions also into conceptual form, 
and not leave them as ample dogmas. When in- 
tuition clashes with intuition, that is •the specific 
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occasion for thinking! It will not do to refute 
solipsism by merely refusing to bdieve it. 

160. Professor R. B. Perry gives a rational 
diagnosis of subjective idealism, by poiutmg out 
and labellmg its fallacies. Chief among them is 
the fallacy of argument from the “ego-centric 
predicam^t.” (Present Philosophical 'tendmcses, 
129-132 ) Our situation is admittedly “ego-cen- 
tric,” i. e., everything we think of is our thought: 
we cannot git "away from the ‘JI_thiiik,” which 
binds all objects withm the self. But this situation 
is a ‘predicament’ because it prevents us from 
knowing objects which we neither perceive nor 
think of, and (Perry believes) there may be such 
objects. It is fallacious, he argues, to generalize 
on the basis of what we ego-centric beings can find, 
as if a person with blue glasses on should say there 
is nothing red in the world' 33lS-?^®tement “I 
can fin d nothmg but my ideas” does not imply 
that “Nothing eaisfs but my ideas” ; for the “pre- 
dicament’’ simply prevents me from finding the 
negative instances, the tlMgs which exist beyond 
my perception and thought. 

This criticism, ihg^ous as it is, f^ to touch 
thexQ 2 tAf.the matter. It appears that in pleading 
for the possibly unperceived and unthought nega- 
tive instances, Professor Perry thinks that he (in 
his realistic capacity) can think of objects which 
he (in his ego-centric capacity) cannot think of. 
The subjectivist has already thought of them. 
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The trouble with subjectiTe idealism is not a fear 
that there may esst objects which, because of our 
ego-prison, we do not find; the trouble is that this 
idealism seems to dispute what we do find — ^the 
other persons here present, the singleness of the 
world we have in common. It is to these findings 
or intmtions that we must do justice. 

161. We come nearer to the heart of the diffi- 
culty when we observe that, just as Berkeley 
could show that real and unreal are distinctions 
within experience, so self and not-s^ are distinc- 
tions within experience. That is to say, each self 
is self-conscious, has an awareness of itsdf, an idea 
of itself ; and (since every idea is in.contrast with 
what it is not) also an idea of what is not itsdf. 

Solipsism is a self-refutmg position. 

Whoever says “I can know only my ideas” makes 
a tacit admission: in imagining himself as confined 
to his own ideas, he confesses a fanc^^that he 
might know something else, o&erwise his propo- 
sition has no significance. He is like Professor 
Periy,'who thiTikH there may be objects his ego- 
centric self does not think of. His assertion there- 
fore avows a wider horizon than “only his ideas”: 
he must mentally get out of himsdf in order to 
assert that he is confined to himsdf. So Leibniz, 
as philosopher, when he asserts that the monads 
have no windows is placing himself outside them 
all; and knowing them to be plural and different 
from his own monad is ascribing to this, his monad, 
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an ample window — ^perhaps a complete absence of 
walls. 

Now it would be impossible for me to think of 
what is not myself or beyond my ideas unless ex- 
perience were providing material for proposing 
to me the conceptions of self and not-self simul- 
taneously. 

The error of subjectivism (and so of solipsism) 
lies m supposing that an idea of what is not self 
is a rantra&ction in terms, whereas the contra- 
Sction hes in asserting that the self is confined to 
ideas of self. 

But subjectivism persists m its question, How 
can there be an idea of anything beyond mysdf P 
The answer to this question is a crucial point in 
philosophy. 

162. It is the nature of knowledge to lay hold 
on what is not mysdf. An idea is, generally speak- 
mg, an idea of something not identical with the 
thinker. To perceive is to appropriate, to make 
my own what is bring “given”; my idea of the 
object is my degree of possession, shown in my 
degree of capacity to reproduce in imagination 
and ultimately in fact Empirical knowing is a 
transition into my idea, not the mere factual pres- 
ence of idea: its first stage is contact with what 
is not mysdf. 

Tlie truth of subjective idealism is that what- 
ever I know or have an idea of bcamei mine. I 
remember it, take mental possession of it, use it 
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in imagination and dream, reproduce it in a thou- 
sand ways. There is nothing we perceive which 
we cannot reproduce; and indeed, by retaining, 
we immediately proceed to reproduce every m- 
coming impression. Tlie world becomes my idea. 
But in its first presentation it is not mine. And 
while Kant and Leibniz are right, that sejisation. 
itself is an active process in which the nund is 
mterj^eting its received material by means of its 
own thoughts, they are wrong when they suppose 
that because of this activity, we ore not also 
passive or receptive Kant insisted that we receive 
the stuff of experience, but create the form: the 
truer view ib that we reedve hath_stujf and J ot^^ 
and re-create both Ezpenence does come in to 
us from outside. 

The real question, then, is as to the nature of 
this outside and active redkty. 

163 Here the naturahst wishes us to go back 
to the position that this not-self consists of matter 
or energy But this we cannot do This position 
is untenable in reason (§161) ; just as Bergson 
has made it imtenable in mtuition The true phi- 
losophy must preserve all that is true in subjective 
idealism; the destruction of material substance 
considered as a rootage of all physical beings in 
a completely self-sufficient, inanimate reality, the 
independent world of nature, — this negative prop- 
osition of idealism esmnot be undone There can 
be no going back to naturalism 
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Also, the positive proposition is true, t hat real ity 
is of the nature of mind. The error hes solelj m the 
possessive' ‘iny.’ There' is something beyond self, 
as real as myself; but that outer reality is not 
matter, it is other mind. That which acts upon 
me m sense-experience is some mind other than 
my own 

For the only thing that can hnut or act upon a 
self is another self. Self is hke space: it can only 
be limited by something of its own kind Reahty 
is what corrects our errors; but what is that? 
When I rectify a mistake, it is because a false 
judgment is displaced, not by a dead fact, but by 
a true judgment The true judgment is what is 
forced upon me But a judgment belongs to a 
judging mind The world of reahty, therefore, 
which is the world of truth, is the world of a uni- 
versal and final judgment, a universal self 

We thus pass from subjective idealism to objec- 
tive idealism. 

We proceed to consider Ihe position of objective 
idealism both from the point of view of nature, 
and from that of our social world. 

Note Ideahsm has too long been identified by its 
critics with the subjective theory of knowledge it is 
time for a fairer statement of its position, and so for 
a better understandmg among contemporary schools 
of philosophy, all of which have learned from the 
century of debate 

Solipsism tends to vanish as a theory of knowl- 
edge It is generally agreed that experience involves 
knowing a reality not ourselves We have never been 
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shut up to ourselves The question is, What is that 
other thing? Idealism does not ansrrer idly, My 
thought. It ansivers. Some consdous life edubtmg 
itself to my thought. Espenencmg is intercourse 
with a not-self , hut it is not stanng across, as over 
a chasm; it is a passing across, and an adoption. 
Epistemological reahsm tends to he a static congetd- 
ing of the first stage of knowing; true, but purely 
cross-sectional 

The subjective intuition itself we fail to estimate 
at its legitimate value, because too much has been 
built upon it. It contmues to impress us as an epis- 
temological tnck , and we are satisfied when we have 
‘refuted’ it, or bluntly rejected it, that we have dis- 
posed of it, root and branch Fmdmg that it is not 
the complete solution of the world-riddle, we fad to 
see in it a partial tndteatton of toorld-ttructure The 
latent “I think” is not to be ignored; to affect to 
regard it as unimportant is to make a principle of 
the forgetfulness-of-self appropriate to specific ac- 
tion There is no full account of reabty which ab- 
stracts from the reach of sclfbood into all its pores, 
and not only of the observing sdf, also of the self 
that wills and cares The subjective argument has 
amply shown that the factuahty of thmgs is not their 
essence* m some way, their being is what they mean 

Finally, some of the results of the subjective anal- 
yses are discounted because they have so thoroughly 
gone into our life blood Materialism is dead What 
we hove is ‘experience ’ And as preliminary analyses 
of experience, if not as finalities, Hume’s distinc- 
tions, the phenomenological point of view, the de- 
scriptive methods of Mach, Pearson, Pomcarl, the 
new subjectivism of physics, neo-realism itself, have 
become possible. 

On these results, the philosophicol world should be 
prepared to agree. 
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OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

164 Objective idealism meets half-way the 
feehng of naturalism that nature does not belong 
to me , the p iivate se lf, but existed befoie me and 
wJl exist after me 

It also letams all that is vahd in subjective 
idealism. Subjective ideahsm lias shown beyond 
question that materiahsm is an impossible phi- 
losophv._ And itlias given strong support to the 
view that reaht y is mental, by showmg the genu-’ 
ine cie ative power of the mind . For though the 
experience of natuie is first given to us by an 
outside agency, we at once proceed to interpret 
and leproduce what is given us. we are first pas- 
sive and then active. It is the extraoidmaiy extent 
and power of this silent activity which alone justi- 
fies the audacious lijipothesis of objective idealism 
that a mind coidd create nature, that the_j.eahty 

behind and within nature could be mental. 

- - — 

165 We can best appreciate what mental ac- 
tivity can do by consider ing the process of d learn- 
ing f 01 in sleep the intrusions of outer i eabty arc 
— ^not abolished, but reduced to a minimum The 
vivid dream has all the concreteness of exjici lence, 

295 
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It often exceeds leality, both m the direction of 
realizing wishes and ambitions — ^for it is most com- 
pletely m dreams that our “dreams come true” — 
and in the opposite direction of givmg actual 
shape to our chief fears and dreads We seem pas- 
sive to our dreams as to our wakmg experience, 
the conscious self has httle power to control the 
couise of the dream eventWet’the dream must be, 
in all pictorial detail, the product of our nunds, 
our subjective imagmation 

Now in wakmg hours, the mmd is similarly ac- 
tive, though its activity is partly overborne, hke 
stars in dayhght, by tiie superior vividness of 
what we caU the ‘real’ world But it is not whoUy 
overborne it is easy to demonstiate that we are 
contnbutmg every moment to the fabnc of what 
we perceive We hear a sound; we immediately 
interpret it as a ‘step,’ a Tiell,’ an ‘auto horn,’ 
addmg a visual image to the sound Even m di- 
rect vision we see very largely what we expect to 
see ratlier than what is there, — otherwise the pro- 
fessional magicians would find it harder to deceive 
us and proof-readmg would more certainly see the 
mistakes in spelling Some of the aits depend on 
this mental supplementation of fact A ‘two-color’ 
j^occss in coloring movmg pictures uses only reds 
and greens ; but the observer sees a much fuller 
gamut of coloi, supplying the blues and yellows 
from lus own resources, and enjoying the picture 
as though they were there. In such pictures, con- 
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tmuity of motion, distance, and some elements of 
color aie all suppbed by the observei. Thus the 
very stuff of sensation, which even Kant assumed 
to be imported mto the mind, is to some extent the 
product of the mind 

AH this activity of ours is, of course, secondary: 
its materials are derived from some previous ex- 
perience, for the most part But what it shows is 
that there is notlimg given m experience which 
we are not capable of repioducing We are not 
the oiiginal creatois of our world, but we are apr 
prentices in creativity; we are leammg how to 
produce a world out of our own store Just as, 
when we read history, there is nothmg there re- 
corded winch is not of the nature of ourselves 
(Emerson’s essay on History), so, as we appre- 
hend nature, there is nothmg in its fabiic which 
remains ahen to our powers of reproduction. 

It IS the _re_ahty of. this creative power of the 
human n^d^^i^ch gives substance to the hy- 
pothesis of objective idealism: we have in our own 
b^g sometliing hke m kmd to the activity which 
produces nature and presents it to us 

166 That supreme mind would mdeed differ 
from our own, and not meiely m greatness it 
would also be different in qnahty . Our minds can 
only create after they have learned from experi- 
ence, but the Tvorld-mind .mjKt brmg forth the 
quahties of experience from itself, inthout pre- 
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vious pattern it must therefore be wholly active, 
not partly passive Puriher, in its dehberate 
thought of the world, which is the cieation of the 
world, it presents the world not alone to itself hut 
to us; and this process of commwnicatvng the 
world-perception to other mmds is evidently a 
different process from that of simply imagining 
an object for oneself.* Thus the wm-ld-mind, 
while sharing with our mmds the_ Ksenbal ele- 
ments of thought and wdl which justify the term 
‘mmd,’ is profoundly different from our mmds. 

But these differences do not affect the mam hy- 
pothesis : that the reality of nature consists in its 
being willed (and therefore thought) by a crea- 
tive mmd. 

167. It has sometimes been taken as a sufficient 
proof of objective idealism that it avoids the dif- 
ficulties of both naturalism and subjective ideal- 
ism, while satisfymg the ideahstic intmtions of 
the race It is the hypothesis to which we are natu- 
rally led when we try to combme what is true m 
subjectivism with what is true in naturalism It 
is, m short, a “synthesis” of these t w o mcomplet e 
and imperfect news. 

This is sometimes called a dialecticdl proof : the 
‘thesis’ (naturalism) leads to the ‘antitliesis’ 

* Our own existence^ as muids distinct from tbe worid-mind. Las 
also to be accounted for Into these and other problems which ius 
hypothesis involves* the ob]ccti\e idealist inquires m such construc- 
tive works as Josiah Royce’s The World and the Individual* — see 
especially the second volume 
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(subjcctnc idcftlism) ; nnd these ]n turn lead to 
the S 3 ntliesis 

But all wc can fairlj' sajr of sucli a synthesis is 
that it is a bettci theory than cither of the two 
carlici theories: it accounts for all the truth so 
far brouglit to hglit It may', in turn, be super- 
seded (unless Cl cry effort to depart from it brings 
us back to it). It nould thus be in ordci to seekV 
other esidcncc that nature depends upon a crea-j 
li\o mind. Let me mention some of tins evidence,! 
not by nay of pi oof but by way of indication 

168 That as hfc comes only from life so mind 
coma only from mind 

I’nstour made it probable that undei piesent 
conditions, hsing oiganisras come only from pie- 
ceding living oiganisms. Bergson in Cieative Evo- 
lutira may bo said to have generahzed tins doc- 
trine, to the effect that all life in the cosmos comes 
from a single souicc, VElan vital Theie is leason 
to behove that Bergson’s “hfe” is mental in na- 
tuijC ; and that the doctrine can be furthei speci- 
fied in the foim “Mind only comes from mind ” 
When mind seems to “emerge” from something 
non-mental, the paiticular arrangements of mat- 
ter, nerve-cells or brains, whidi serve as its physi- 
cal organs, become oigans of mind only if mind 
IS nlieady piesent in tlie umverse * 

* Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution, L T Hobhouse, Develop- 
ment and Purpose S Alexander, in Space, Tune and Deity, tdkes an 
opposing view 
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169. That causality is pnrposhc. 

In our chaptci on “The Ne«cr Teleology” 
(§50 f., above) ne shoned that causality is com- 
patible •nitli purpose. We biought out no posi- 
tive evidence that tlie causal energy of nature ts 
purposive But iihat is energy? Is it meie mathe - 
niatics? ” 

Schopenliauei bolieicd that at one point we 
have an inner jvnew of eneigy, namelj^Jn our own 
The energy wliich appears in the brain as 
Aeimeal or electrical apgears in the mind as will- 
eneigy ; and tliis is its tiue natuie Spencer only 
caSies this idea from the brain into the outer 
world when he argues that in liftmg a weight the 
pull down must be equal in quanbty to the pull 
up when the weight is held in equilibrium; and 
thmgs can be equal in quantity only when they 
are ahke m kmd. the feel of the up-puB must 
then be some clew to the nature of the down-puU 

But there aie certain signs, too, m the way in 
which scientists have treated the lam of energy, 
tliat they have intmtively assigned to nature a 
certain moial quahty In his experiments on the 
law of faUmg bodies, Galileo, hampered by poor 
technical facihties for exact measurement, had to 
retard the fall by loUmg the body down an in- 
clined plane. In domg so, he made the assump- 
tion that the velocity of the ball at the foot of the 
plane would be the same no matter what the slope 
of the plane Wliat was the idea that led to this 
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assumption'’ He reasoned that if we could v^y 
the final speed of the ball by varymg the slope of 
tlie plane, it would be possible to combine differ- 
ent slopes in such wise that by rolhng the ball 
down the slope givmg greater speed and then back 
again over the slope giving lesser speed, the ball 
could be made to rise higher than its som'ce And 
this he held to be impossible, on grounds which 
we should to-day recognize as the prmciple of the 
conservation of energy; but which to Galileo 
meant simply an unproved conviction that there 
was a certam integrity m nature’s operations 
which never encouraged the wish to get some- 
thing for nothing Nature he felt to have some- 
thmg of the character of a just judge, implaca- 
ble, perhaps, but rebable, invariable, impartial 

The laws of nature have sometimes been bkened 
to the habits of hvmg beings (Royce, The World 
and the Individual, vol. n, 826) certainly they 
are arrangements to which the habits of hvmg 
thmgs withm nature respond The above consid- 
erations suggest that the laws of nature may have 
a rational meanmg , and that the events of nature 
— though not expiessmg, like our own deeds, so 
many separate impulses of wdl — ^may express a 
consistent wiU ammatmg the whole cosmic order. 

170. That lata is an expression of intelligence. 

Indeed, the very notion of law m nature is haf- 
flmg when we try to exclude mind from nature. 
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We commonly take physical laws for granted, as 
descriptive summaries of the regular sequences of 
events, when x happens, y follows That is, the 
appearance of x constitutes a sort of signal for 
the appearance of y. Now we know well enough 
what it means for a mind to perceive a signal and 
make the appropriate response But we have not 
the shghtest idea what a signal imght mean m a 
perfectly inanimate world. 

Take one of the simplest of laws, Newton’s con- 
ception of gravitation: this imphes that the mo- 
tion of every particle in the universe is contmu- 
ously and instantly responsive to the position and 
mass of every other particle in the universe How 
is such a thing possible' It is one of tlie tremen- 
dous assumptions we make, and legitimately, 
when we are concerned only with the desciiption 
of what happens But it is none the less staggei- 
ing, and for philosophy the question, How, will 
not down 

Lord Bacon was prepaied to credit material 
bodies with a sort of apprehension, though not a 
conscious perception, of each other Hermann 
Lotze (1817—1881 : see Perry, Recent Past, 90- 
91 ; Rand, 746-757) was not ready to attribute 
this degree of sensitivity to each particle He 
pointed out that the many changes of tlie universe 
can be regarded as one change, a vast eqmhbnum 
constantly disturbed and constantly lestoied And 
he proposed that this type of change unphes a 
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single mmd, within which every paitial change is 
instantly adjusted to every other partial change 

We readily grant, as Lotze points out, that 
human law only exists when it is thought of if 
aU citizens were asleep, the law of the state could 
only in Pickwickian sense be said to ‘east ’ How, 
then, do the laws of nature exists* Only in the 
sense that events occur “accordmg to” them: they 
are “observed” if not “obeyed ” And this would 
seem to imply Tcnordedgc, if not in the parts of 
nature, then m the whole For a law, a way of 
acting, is a generality, a ‘universal*, and a gen- 
erahty can only be apprehended by a mind Such 
is Lotze’s thought 

171. If these mdications are tiue, we should 
be justified m legaidmg the older of natme as 
the hteral presence of a Beason in nature The 
cosmological argument for the existence of God 
(|32, above) inferred from nature as an effect to 
an inteUigent Creator as a cause: this Creator 
was distmct from the created world. The view of 
objective ideahsm would be that the world-mind 
is 'Witlnn the processes of nature, tliat those proc- 
esses are the very reasonmgs of that nund; the 
passage from cause to effect is its drawing of 
consequences, its consistency of thought and 
steadfastness of purpose. The progress of science 
would be, not m a figurative but in a hterid sense, 
the tracmg of the world-thought And the fact 
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tlmt science can iJiink the 'norld, that successful 
hypotheses can he found, would be understood by 
the fact that the world is notlung else m its fabric 
than the object of an eternal thought. 

The teleological aigument, hkewise (§32, 
above), would be reinstated on a different foot- 
ing. It IS not that the woild as a finished result 
is to be ascribed to a beneficent Deily as an ex- 
ternal designer. But the very march of nature, 
the change of the world as well as its being, is the 
workmg of a present cosmic purpose withm the 
frame of events Nature is moving not only out 
of the past but toward the future; and, whether 
we can discern it or not, there is meanmg and 
value m what now is, and m its motion, and in 
that towaid which it moves. 



Chapter XXV 


WHY NATUBE EXISTS 

ITS. For many people, perhaps for most peo- 
ple, the sticking point m philosophy is m what 
we are to thmk of Nature, physical Nature. In its 
great spread through space and time, is it inam- 
mate, with a spot of hfe and consciousness here 
and there ; or is it all alive? Has the whole thing 
any meaning, or are ‘meaning* and ‘purpose*' a 
tcmpoiary specialty of the human episode in an 
infinite succession of meaningless cosmic changes 
going no-whither? 

It used to be said that “Nature abhors a 
vacuum** : it might also be said that human nature 
abhors a vacuum of meaning The notion of an 
infinite senseless grind on such a majestic scale is 
so revolting that the mind finds itself imputing 
purpose to Nature*s performance, quite apart 
from any philosophy Naturahsm reminds us that 
this is an imjustified anthropomorphism, and 
would school us out of such provincial self-projec- 
tion. Idealism declares the impulse legitimate: na- 
ture has a meaning. 

But what does it mean? Why, if the world is n 
world of spirit, does nature exist at all? 

Idealism might reply that it is more certain 
306 
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that the whole scene has a meaning than it is of 
just what the meaning is. It might quite reason- 
ably say that the discovery of why nature exists 
could be left to the future. Nevertheless, its case 
would be much strengthened if it eould throw some 
light on tlic subject. It has in fact something to 
say. 

ITS It is not enough to point to ‘signs of pur- 
pose’ here and there. There are patches of per- 
fection which everyone finds, and on which the 
poetic impulse seizes as tokens of the qualify of 
the whole There are the widely scattered beauties 
and sublimities of the world (striking because they 
blaze out from a setting of dullness or of con- 
fusion) : there are harmonies we discover and also 
the deeper and undiscovered harmonics which the 
mind suspects or faintly discerns; there are the 
living things which show what nature contains of 
possibility; and there is the prevailing will-to-live 
of these myriad creatures, even if not thdr happi- 
ness. 

But these inkhngs are too fragmentary to con- 
stitute tTie meaning of nature; and against them 
must be set an endless amount of what to our eyes 
at least is ugliness, inertia, emptiness, waste, and 
cruelty. The impression made on the judicial mind 
is rather one of mixture, as if a trend toward 
meaning were struggling against a pull down- 
ward. Dualism suits the face of the facts better 
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Uian an idealism whicli is committed to a purpose 
for the whole. It will aid our perspective if we 
recur briefly to the thought of the Greeks about 
Nature, 

174. The great Greek thinkers moved toward 
idealism, without reaching it They ran hard 
against the fact of ‘matter,’ which appeared os 
a dog or hindrance to the soul of man, but also 
to the realization of meaning in thmgs. 

For Plato, meaning is concentrated in the eter- 
nal Ideas (for what is an Idea but an outlined 
fragment of meaning?) : and the material factor 
is a source of defect from the perfection of ideas; 
for Ideas, as we have seen, become ‘embodied’ in 
things, no one of which realizes the full mean- 
ing and glory of the pure type. The moral life of 
man is a conflict with impulses that hail from the 
body; its pure love of the Ideas is degraded into 
physical desire and particular affections ; its think- 
ing is disturbed by the intrusions of sensation; its 
aspiration is toward death (of which meditation 
is on image) when it will be released from this 
impediment emd at last qualified to contemplate 
, the Idea of the Good (which is God) in its full 
beauty. 

Plato’s view of matter as a mysterious slag, the 
negation of all that is of the nature of thought 
and spirit, ruled the Middle Ages, and continnes 
throughout our literature. 
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Even for Plato, however, there persisted the 
premonition that ‘embodiment’ is not altogether 
a blemish. To exist m physical form has its ad- 
vantages: the souls released for a tune by death 
return to hfe Matter is the apparently indis- 
pensable medium of existence in time: and there 
must be some meaning in the enduring association 
between the undymg Ideas, and an equally nn- 
penshmg matter. 

One of the differences between Plato and his 
great pupil, Anstolle, lay m their judgment of 
matter — ^Aristotle gives it a more honorable place. 
It is, to be sure, the opposite of “form” the 
spiritual pnndple, and all thmgs tend toward an 
enhancement of the Form which gives meaning to 
their material mgredient (as orgamsms under the 
law of evolution are supposed to tend toward 
higher organization) But without matter there 
would be nothing for the spirit to inform; without 
the body, no human mind; there can be no per- 
sonal soul separatmg itself at death and living by 
itself, for the soul is the form (or life) of the body 
— ^this is its definition, — it is, we might say, the 
body’s chart of activity, the function of unifying 
all its functions to the achievement of rational 
happiness. Thus body and form are inseparable 
except for the one pure form of all forms, which 
is Grod (and an undeveloped suggestion that the 
‘active reason’ might survive the death of the 
body). Further, Aristotle thinks of matter as the 
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residence of ‘possibilities’ — ^for possibilities can- 
not be nothing — ^they are an important feature of 
the world — and since the possibilities of the fu- 
ture are contained in the present in some way, it 
IS natural to assume that they pertain to the as 
yet unformed but formable stuff, the material ele- 
ment. 

Por these great thinkers of antiquily, nature 
represents an ambiguous, disturbing, bedevilling 
passage way, for Aristotle a necessary passage 
way, in the effort of the world toward pure spint- 
uahty. Nature was at best a means, at the worst 
a hindrance and a misfortune. 

176. The post-Kantian idealists must be cred- 
ited with seeing that the full scope of their prob- 
lem had to do justice to all these aspects of Nature 
which made the Gredm (and for that matter most 
of mankind m unreflective moments) dualists. 

They had, in addition, the sharp opposition be- 
tween material substance and mental substance 
which Descartes had given the modem world: mat- 
ter is precisely what mind is not, estension versus 
thought. They made these very difBculties the 
beginning of their solution. The fact that phys- 
ic«d nature is the polar opposite of mind, — spatial, 
quantitative, unfeeling, — ^that it resists, thwarts, 
opposes us, — it is this very hostility and deadness 
of material nature which they seize upon as 
revealing its primary purpose. For it is of jtui 
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mch opposition that mind has the deepest need. 

Thus Fichte. Fichte took the essence of mmd 
to be will; will must es:press itself in action: action 
means the forming of stuF, or the overcoming of 
obstades. There must be stuff, obstacle, or dse 
no will and no mind. In Svork’ man wins his first 
moral victories, and learns his first moral lessons, 
— ^industry, truth to fact, perseverance, foresight, 
courage. In order that man should be moral, there 
must be a material world: nature is “the material 
for our duty, made sensible.” If, then, we can con- 
cave a world mind entertaining as one of its aims 
the development of a free moral being, a ‘person,* 
we can see that the production of a natural en- 
vironment having in it pleniy of hardship, reluc- 
tance, peril would be a suitable means to the end. 

For Eant, duly was the gateway to belief in 
tbe supernatural (§67, above) ; for Fichte duly is 
the gateway to the understanding of nature. Wilh- 
out effort, no morality; without opposition, no ef- 
fort; without a world of physical facts, no opposi- 
tion. Nature exists because it is a necessary con- 
dition of the moral life of finite minds 

176 In Schelling and Hegel we find a further 
meaning in this opposite-of-mind which we call 
nature Nature is necessary in order that mind 
shall attain self-conscious self-possession. 

There are two stages of knowledge of one’s own 
land or of one’s own language : the knowledge one 
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has by living in ihe land or using the language, 
and the knowledge one has when after travelling 
in foreign lands one returns home. It has been 
said that he who knows only one language knows 
none; it is by companson with something dse that 
one appreciates the mewning of a thing. 

In a similar way, Hegel suggests, mind must, 
os it were, abrogate itself in order to appreciate 
itself ; it must wander in a world alien to its nature 
and come to itself again. Nature is this foreign 
land; nature is the “otherness of the spirit ” Out 
of nature comes the mind, because nature is the 
mind in disguise. Emerging from nature, mind 
begins with ignorance and gains knowledge; thus 
it appreciates knowledge. As many a gifted pei> 
son wastes his gifts because they are to him not 
gifts, but simply natural perception, — he lacks 
the appreciation of his own power; so even per- 
fect intelhgence would be an incomplete and im- 
perfect thing without that sdf-measurement bom 
of the journey from ignorance to knowledge. Mor- 
ally also a state of mind wholly unaware of evil 
is incomplete, os if lacking one of its dimensions: 
the contemplation of sin must enter, if not sin 
itself, in order that any will shall come to the dear- 
headed rejection of sin which we call virtue. With 
these tru^ in view, we grasp the general mean- 
ing of Hegd, when he describes the devdopment 
of hfe and mind out of Nature ns the Odyssey of 
the Spirit (Geist) coming to itsdf. 
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The ultimate law of the world Hegel declares 
is the paradox, Die to live: He that loscth his life 
shall save it. There is a “dialectic” in the structure 
of the world and of history. The thesis (abstract 
idea or abstract perfection) must take shape in its 
antithesis (fragmentary, imperfect, shattered, plu- 
ral, material existence) in order to win the syn- 
thesis (concrete perfection). So Reason enters Na- 
ture to become Spirit; Innocence by sin is driven 
from the Garden, but achieves (ns the snake truly 
promised) the knowledge of good and evil and the 
eventual redemption of a self-knowing rightness 
of heart The infinite which excluded the finite is 
an incomplete or “bad infinite” (typified by the 
straight line). The infinite must also be able to 
appear in the form of the finite, if it is to make 
wholly good its claim to infinity: the “good in- 
finite,” like the circle, is the imion of the finite 
and the infinite. Tlie deepest truth of the world is 
the “incarnation” of the universal in the particu- 
lar, of the world-spirit in the facts of sense. 

177. These genial conceptions intrigue the 
imagmation, and lure the mind toward a sense of 
initiation into the mystery of the cosmos, — a sense 
which some thinkers trust, while the more literal 
shrink from so much speculative boldness. 

At their root lies a simpler consideration ca- 
pable of entirely literal statement. An empty mind 
is no mind at all To be a mind and to be occupied 
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with objects are one and the some thing. Now a 
purely contemplative mind might be imagined 
which would be occupied solely with abstractions, 
such as numbers. But m order that the mmd should 
have character or personality, there must be a 
dilEerence between contemplation and concrete ac- 
tion. It must be possible to t hink first and act 
afterward. Now action means that a thought en- 
ters a world of sense, with infinite interconnec- 
tions. Thus the world of sense is an essential part 
of what we mean by “wilL” Nature is necessary 
in order that mmd may qudUfy as sodl.* 

Thus nature is not only useful to mind: it is 
necessary m order that mind should exist, as a 
concrete and active reahty. We cannot have nature 
and mmd, as if mind could be something by itself. 
Nature is so essential to the very notion of mind, 
that if mind cannot be a product of nature, nature 
must be a function of mmd 
♦ The Sdf, Its Body and Freedom, 81 ff 
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DIRECT EVIDENCE 

178. Idealism as a theory is supported by the 
degree to which it can explain the existence of 
nature. It has gone far in this direction. Natu- 
ralism has done nothing, because in its view there 
is nothing to do: nature exists, and there’s the 
end of it; to ask a reason for its being here is 
nonsense. Naturalism snubs at the outset oH in- 
quiry into the meaning of things ; idealism encour- 
ages the quest, emd gets on with it. 

But after all, what idealism so far offers us is 
simply a theory; it proposes an hypothetical source 
of phenomena, behind the phenomena, inaccessible 
to ns. It may be a good theory; but is there any 
direct evidence of its truth? Must the world-spirit 
be like electricity, something we acknowledge be- 
cause of its effects, but of whose nature we are 
and shall remaia ignorant? 

Metaphysics remains unsatisfying so long as 
it offers only theories of unknown powers, even 
though these views may be reached by a compel- 
ling logic In my own judgment, this is an incom- 
plete sort of metaphysics; for the Reality, what- 
314 
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ever it is, is that with which we are dealing oU 
the tune; it is around us and in us. If idealism 
IS true we should he able to find some direct evi* 
dence of the creative action of Mind. 

I shall now inquue whether experience presents 
any such evidence. As a preliminary step, I ask 
how we know that any other nund than our own 
exists m the world 

179 We are sure of the presence of other minds 
about us We are so sure, that solipsism is enough 
to condemn without further argument any phi- 
losophy that leads to it* We are so instinctively 
sure, that it is only within the last two centuries 
that the question. How do we know these other 
minds? has impressed men enough to excite serious 
discussion. It proves to be one of the most bafiSing 
of the problems of knowledge.t 

Eor we have no organ for the perception of 
these other minds Our sense organs present ns 
with sense qualities, such as we learn to attribute 
to physical things; but another mind can be no 
object of sight, hearing, touch. We are said to be 
able to perceive ourselves directly in "self-con- 
sciousness” (though psycholo^ts often deny any 
such perception) : we know our own states of mind 

* Sabjedive idealisin. as we saw^ ends m Bobpsism We found 
solipsism sdf-refotmg C§§157» 161) Our present inquiry should for- 
msb & positive answer to solipasin, rather than a mere rebuttal 
t It IS n form of the problem of substance Solipsism is simply an 
appbeabon to soaol experience of the same logic by which Bff^ey 
dumissed matenol sub^nce 
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by “reflection” (Locke) or “enjoyment” (Alex- 
ander) or ‘‘mtuition” (Bergson). But here again, 
no manner of introspection could provide us direct 
knowledge of another nund. 

Is our knowledge of this group of other sdves 
which we appear to deal with so directly, — ^is it 
simply a theory or supposition, so abundantly veri- 
fied in a million rapid and successful acts of social 
intercourse that it would be foolish to doubt it? 
If this is true, the solipmst is at least half right. 
We do not percdve other sdves, we only fhink 
them. 

But if this is the case, as almost all theories of 
knowledge take for granted, is it not extraordi- 
nary that such a surmise, as that there may be 
other minds in the world, is ever thought of by the 
self-enclosed mind? If one has as yet no idea of 
a neighboring mind, there is nothing in experi- 
ence (by this view) to compd him to frame such 
an idea. This point deserves meditation. 

ISO. We shall be aided by putting oursdves as 
far as possible into the position of the beginner 
in social exchanges. How does the infant first find 
his social environment? 

Certainly not by arguing from the analogy be- 
tween his own body and 'ttat of others. Tins is 
the explanation which almost everyone tries to 
fall back upon: “we see other bodies like our own; 
our bodies are animated by a stOf ; ergo the similar 
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bodies of others are so animated.” But the infant 
is a social animal long before be has seen his own 
bodj. And we also, we never wait for analogy 
before accepting mentality as present: if a tin 
horn began operating itself, we should pay atten- 
tion. The analogy of body to body helps, no doubt, 
once we are socially mmded, — when we want to 
know how an animal feels, a crab for example, we 
try to find his face: but it is worthless to e^qplain 
how we first became conscious of a social environ- 
ment 

Does the infant perhaps thmk of other minds 
on account of some pecuhanty of the behavior of 
hving as against non-hvmg thmgs, something like 
spontaneous motion which could not be explained 
by mechanical causes? This is most improbable: 
first because the infant does not appear to wait 
for a course of reasoning before he recognizes 
fellow persons; second, because he makes at first 
no clear distinction between the living and the 
non-living; third, because it is not altogether ce> 
tarn that any one can define what the outer sign 
of that difference is' William James thought that 
the working sign of conscious hfe might be “The 
pursuit of ends, with the choice of means.” This 
formula would enable us to distingnish an ani- 
mated frog from an inanimate locomotive, but it 
would hardly help us to tell whether a moth were 
more alive than a self-steering torpedo, or whether 
either were conscious 
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Language is a good sign of mentality, no doubt 
the most usable of all signs: we can hardly avoid 
attributing intelligence to a parrot or a well-de- 
vised robot But our question must again be ad- 
dressed to tlie beginner: how does the infant know 
that there is such a thing as language in the 
world? For unless there are other minds, there are 
among all tlie world’s noises, no roordsi Before he 
can begin to listen for language, he must already 
be a social being. 

This is the difficulty with the criterion of “re- 
sponse,” appealed to by Boyce, though response 
is prior to any other language. The infant’s cry 
is responded to by aid; the infant attributes good 
will to the comforting effect — ^he is a primitive 
animist! Yes: but in order to reason in this way 
— ^if he does — ^his cry must have been regarded by 
himself as addressed to an outside hearer, and the 
idea of the other mind must have been alreody 
present! 

All these theories make the primitive social ex- 
perience much more a matter of reasoning than 
it really is. It does not appear true to the facts 
of observation that the human infant is first an 
unsocial individual, and then, by some course of 
thought, comes to the conclusion that there are 
other minds in the world. From the first he ap- 
pears to deal with the surrounding world as though 
he believed it animated and ready to respond; he 
issues demands at random and complains if atten- 
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tion IS not forthcoming.* We shall have to ex- 
amine more carefully how experience can have this 
very simple, unhesitont, nnargued social quabty. 


181. Any other mind present in our experience 
must be occupied with objects ; for, as we said, an 
empty mind is no mind at all. To perceive this 
mind, I should have at least to perceive the objects 
it was occupied with: that is, I should perceive 
certam objects, and know that they were not mine 
alone but at the same tune objects for that other 
mind also 

Are there any objects in the world which seem 
to be habitually regarded as shared objects? Cer- 
tainly space is usually taken as common to myself 
and others; one has to make an effort rather to 
secure loneliness — build walls, shut doors, etc — 
than to secure publicity. So also are physical 
things in space common objects by nature; we do 
not have to do anything to them to make them 
public , on the contrary we take their pubbcity as 
the sign of their reabty, — if we doubt what we 
seem to see, we call some one else to witness it; and 
if we wish to make them our ‘property,’ we have 

* He takes so kindly and promptly to bebayior which Implies that 
other minds are about, that one is indmed to refer his conduct to a 
'social instmcf or a 'consdonsness of kind’ which is set off by sub- 
tie smells and tactual sensaboos Only this 'social instmcf ~-wbich 
notion may be quite valid as a description of behavior— evades onr 
particnlar qnesbon Proposing, in effect that greganons ommals are 
born the tdea of other minds, and never have to learn ib this 

appeal to Instmct takes for granted that minds can have hnnate 
id^* without any experience to provoke ibem We prefer not to 
b^ the question to this extent 
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to secure them by special marks from theft or 
seizure by others. If ire could find when we iegan 
to regard space and physical thmgs as common 
objects, we should there find the beginning of our 
social experience. 

But I cannot find the tune when space and phys- 
ical things were regarded in any other way than 
as common objects; I doubt whether any such time 
can be found. And for this reason: q>ace is the 
minimum physical object any two human minds 
can have in common. If a minimnin is lacking, 
communication cannot get started: unless two per- 
sona have something in common (say space) they 
cannot so much as approach each other, stiH less 
open conversation — ^how would you address your- 
self to a being with whom yon had no common 
object? Communication can build from little to 
more; but it cannot build from nothing to some- 
thing. Hence there must always have been some 
minimal object taken as common, and this minimal 
object seems to be space. 

If, then, there is any real social experience at 
all, it must be that our experience of space (with 
some content from the sense of touch) has from 
the beginning the quality of being common object; 
that is, it is taJcen from the first as a region of 
experience unprivate in its nature, already shared 
with some other mind than my own, and the in- 
vitation and platform for further sharing. And is 
not this the case? Early sense-experiences are not 
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taken by tlie infant as purely private facts orig- 
inating m himself ; they are referred by him to an 
activity arising beyond himself. The sensation the 
mind receivei; but passivity is the inner side of 
activity — these are not two facts but one. Just 
as concave and convex are known in the same 
stroke, so a knowledge of being passioe is at the 
same time a knowledge of some other entity being 
active, a knowledge of receiving is a knowledge of 
being-given-to. But what kind of being is able 
to act upon a self? I answer, another self. At the 
beginning of experience, whatever is other-than- 
self, acting on self, is other self: the infant’s social 
awareness is contemporary with his recogmtion of 
sensation as the inner aspect of an outer action, 
addressed to him* his sense-experience is a direct 
social experience 

Because of this, sense-experience is referred to 
a common frame, to space; and sense-qualities are 
grouped as properties of ^things’ in space,— ob- 
jects which the self has m common with that other 
self. In such a physical world, language is native 
from the beginning: its physical otherness is de- 
rived from its social otherness, and not vice versa. 
It is because he feels himsdf to be not alone that 
he regards space as a common object and a point 
of beginning for further communication. 

(Note that the other self will at first be unde- 
fined and unlimited, not designated by a ‘body’ but 
simply the outer side of all the incoming activity: 
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for the beginning mind, the Other will be eimplj 
the world-mind. Parhcnlar companions, associated 
with ‘bodies’ will he, so to speak, carved out of the 
total social environment by the experience of re- 
sponse ) 

Thus in answer to the question whether an ex- 
perience of the world-mind is possible, I conclude 
that our experience of nature is, at its foundation, 
an experience of the world nund. Nature is not 
first experienced alone, and then tied-np with 
other observers We are bom sociaL We gradually 
acquire the capacity of abstraction: we learn to 
think of ourselves apart from others, and of nature 
as apart from all of us. The independent, non- 
social object IS a high achievement of abstraction. 
In its true and original character nature is between 
minds: to experience nature is to experience the 
world-mind m its creative activity.* 

18S The effect of this argument is simply to 
recall an elemental intuition which is only con- 
ceeJed from us by its omnipresence It is not in 
lare and irregular experiences of high emotional 
tension that we have to seek a vision of the world- 
mind; for that mind is present to us in the per- 
manent stream of plain physical sensation. 

Take sensation as a mere fact — something pres- 
ent — a spot of color, a noise — ^then it remains a 

*The nrEument here presented w given mote fuHy in my book, 
The Meening of (^d m Homiin Etpenence.~chsptets mi-xni It u 
nlirass possible thet the fuller form is eosicr to grasp than a severe 
condensation 
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mere fact; it means nothing, and nothing can be 
made of it. But we never take it that way. We 
take it as a sign of an object; and the idea of an 
object is of something wWch it is our business to 
khow more about. The noise calls for a look into 
its ‘cause’: it has a history, a line of connection 
with other possible experience. To the beginning 
mind as to the mature mind every sensation ™11a 
for an activity of exploration. It may be a ‘stimu- 
lus’ in the biological sense, calhng for or stimng 
up a ‘reaction,’ as a flash of pain brings the in- 
stant impulse to withdraw. But in addition to 
the biological response there is always the response 
of the knower: “I must recognize this sensation as 
the signal of a thing, which summons me to in- 
vestigate it ” This IS an abonginal generosity of 
the mind, an act of faith if you like, attributing 
to the sensation a cont^ in a being which re- 
quires attention: it is, I think, the acceptance of 
the most primitive of ell dutkt, the duty to live 
ovi, to live in a world of objects, not of sensa- 
tions. And note that unless this aboriginal sense 
of duty were there, and were followed, neither 
knowledge of natural objects nor of the sodal 
world which has them in common could so much os 
get started. It is an obligation which each mind 
must meet alone, since by hypothesis there is no one 
there to explam its purport to him — it is the most 
crucial decision that the mind makes. 

But I propose this: that the avarenett of an 
obligation to Jenow, which is at the root of all 
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further experience, is at tlie same time an aware- 
ness of other mind, since we can have no obliga- 
tion to a lifeless universe. It has often been argued 
that God is present to the human mind in con- 
science; and conscience has been thought of as very 
different from sense-experience. But I am here 
pointing out that there is an element of conscience 
or moral obligabon in the way we at every moment 
meet sense-e^erience; we feel bound to treat it 
as a fabric not of fancy but of ‘truth.’ And then 
I point out that this instinctive prescience of a 
summons to the tracing of objective truth in 
sense-experience is the perpetual awareness that 
the world-mind is there present to us. 

It is this very perception of obhgation which 
later on makes scientists of us, and sets the stand- 
ards of naturalism Thus we see that that which in 
partial light makes naturalists of us is the very 
thing which, taken with more complete sdf-con- 
sciousness, should make of us objective idealists. 

183 With this insight, we have at the same 
time another answer to the question why nature 
exists. Nature exists in order that we may be social 
bdngs To build up this intricate and endless net- 
work of give and take, co-operation and condict, 
agreement and clash of judgment, there must be 
some neutral, colorless, lifdess, stably indifferent 
base in the form of a common object: this base is 
nature. 



Chapter XXVII 


APPLICATIONS OF IDEALISM 

The meaumg of anj type of philosophy can 
only fuUy appear in its consequences or applica- 
tions to specific questions. One of the apphcations 
of objective idealism ive have considered at length, 
its answer to the question why nature exists. We 
shall now trace its application to a few of the 
metaphysical questions which we have had before 
us, — ^the relation of mind and body, the problem 
of freedom, the destiny of human selfhood,^ — and 
then devote a separate chapter to its application 
to human hfe and conduct. 

181. The connection of mini and body. 

The body is a physical object among physical 
objects; but it is apart from all other objects in 
having a double role to play. It is a part of phys- 
ical nature, and it is an instrument of the self, 
so closely incorporated with the self which uses it 
that they are often identified. 

Corresponding to these two roles, the body ap- 
pears to us in two ways; (1) ns an organism, a 
complex system of causes and effects, an object 
of all the physiological sciences; and (2) ns a ci^ 
of meanings, every line of which, and every mo- 
32S 
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tion, is read for what it signifies. For naturalism, 
the first character is the reahty of the body; for 
idealism, the second is the real, and the first is 
derived from it 

As a part of nature, the body has for idealism 
all of the causal relations which science discovers, 
and in addition whatever meaning belongs to na- 
ture. Nature is an assemblage of common objects, 
aidmg minds to communicate: the body is accord- 
mgly a common object; by way of the body each 
self IS visible and accessible to other selves, can be 
seized and mjured by them, can be aided and 
benefited by them. Through the body the self 
communicates with other mmds and receives their 
communications: it forms port of that bridge of 
connection whose whole span is nature. 

But the body could not serve as the peculiar 
instrument of language unless it were more in- 
stantly commandable than the rest of nature. It 
is the sphere of my immediate control Detached 
objects may defy me: my body cannot help obey- 
ing — except in the sense that it may register my 
feelings when I would prefer to keep them cov- 
ered; it obeys my subconsdous and habitual self 
rather than the consdous sdf of the moment. The 
wolf can never quite successfully assume sheep’s 
dothing because the body presents a public con- 
fession of the instmctive dispositions of the self. 
It is, according to Schopenhauer, the ertemal ex- 
jiression of the will (“objectivation of the will”) ; 
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the bodies of animals showing the whole pattern 
of their ways of hving, moving, fighting, eating, 
mating, protecting themselves and others, con- 
versmg, hiding. The body becomes the most avail- 
able symbol of character, as well as the bearer 
of the will-acts of the moment. 

But how does the body appear to its owner? It 
could hardly serve as the sphere of immediate con- 
trol if it were not more mtimately united with the 
self than other objects. If I break a leg, the break 
is in the common world, and the surgeon con treat 
it: but the pain is my private property. I have an 
uninterrupted stream of sensations from my body, 
of temperature, of comfort or discomfort, of posi- 
tion and muscular strain, of well or ill being (coe- 
nesthesia), the vague general awareness of life- 
processes going on and the more ezpbcit reports 
of what my muscles ore doing,— all of which no 
one else enjoys or sufiters This total sensible 
awareness of the body is the body as “within my 
mind,” and so an integral part of the self. Our 
consciousness of bodily action so closely fuses with 
our decisions to act that we cannot say we first 
decide and then perform the appropriate mus- 
cular activity, but rather the decision and the ac- 
'tion are one experience: I throw the ball, — I am 
not conscious even of swinging my arm as a sqia- 
rate part of the action, my mind is on the effect, 
the t^wn ball, perhaps on the target itsdf, and 
all the intermediate links drop out of sight. In this 
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sense the experience of bodj-action is an integral 
part of my will, — ^not my body as seen by others, 
but my body as fdt by myself: without that ex- 
perience of physical translation of desure into 
deed, will would not be will, and the human self 
would not be itself. 

For the idealist, therefore, the question whether 
and how the mind acts upon the hram, whether 
there is interaction or parallelism, does not arise. 
Body and brain are not another reality, such as 
could act on the mind or he acted on: they are the 
mind made visible, translated into the language 
of space and physical event. If the external ob- 
server gets so far as to observe the brain of a 
living person, all that he sees is the more intimate 
and exact external symbol of what the person is 
feeling and thinking. The mmd is not actmg upon 
the hram as one bit of nature upon another: the 
whole natural picture is a consistent expression 
of relations within the world of consciousness. The 
law of relation between the world-mind and na- 
ture — ^its external self-announcement — determines 
the particular form which the physiological pat- 
tern shall take. The idealist is ready to ieam 
all that the physiologist has to teach about nerve 
and brain action. He adds to these observations 
the two theses which interpret the physiologist’s 
findings: 

(1) The mind is not identical with the brain- 
action ; 
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(2) In the order of reality, the mind is first, 
and the brain-action a derivative. When we say, 
for ci:ainple, that tlie world is acting on a given 
mind by way of nerves and brain, the fuller 
and more accurate statement is that the wills which 
are expressed in the world-phenomenon are acting 
on that mind, and the hrom records the transaction 
in its own physical language 

This agrees very closely with what we ordinarily 
feel about the body. It is not identietd with self: 
it IS more like a piece of property, — ^we speak of 
‘my body’ ns of ‘my house.’ Yet it is for many 
purposes equivalent to the self, — ^we say ‘Here I 
am,’ not ‘Here is my body.’ The body is, for others, 
the iisible agent for self: it is, so to speak, legal 
tender for the mind of the owner. But especially 
it IS n magazine of meanings, and we so mstantly 
read these meanings that we seem to be in presence 
of the self which has them, and we frequently 
forget the physical characters which carry to us 
those impressions (How true a picture can one 
draw of the physical appearance even of a close 
fnend, in his absence?) 

This does not mean that the individual mmd 
originally produces its own body. The body comes 
to each one, hke the rest of nature, from beyond 
himself We inherit our bodies as we inherit our- 
selves But here also the mind is first passive and 
then active: what it receives it recreates. Only, the 
body while less plastic than imagination is far 
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more plastic tlian the rest of nature: it cannot 
resist the print of the owner’s choices. Thus at 
birth we have the body (and the mind) bequeathed 
to us: at forty we have the body (and the mind) 
built by our own wills. 

185. Freedom. 

If the mind controls and builds the body, the 
body does not control and build the mind: this 
position of control is what is meant by “freedom 
of the wilL” The capaciiy for sdf-building is the 
concrete espression of freedom. 

The obvious criticism of freedom we have already 
met (§SS): when I say “I choose; I decide,” 
the observer can see that the sdf which chooses 
is a character of which that choice was a necessary 
consequence. TTis desires being what nature and 
environment had made them, a shrewd scientist 
could have predicted the decision. There is no ‘T’ 
which stands outside the network of causes and 
gives an original bent to behavior 

Idealism rephes that the “I,” the self, is always 
outside the network of causes which it observes: 
when it is aware of being played upon by causes it 
is at that moment free from those causes: it is like 
one who has overheard a plot against himself — 
“We will teU X this tale, and he, being a credulous 
soul, win take it all in . . .” he ceases instantly 
to be the credulous soul, gullible by that tale. If 
governments (following a suggestion playfully 
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put out by Bertrand Russell) should discover how 
to control by diugs or diet the internal secretions 
of their citizens so as to make them by turns 
pacific or belligerent, tolerant or irritable, — and if 
tile citizens knew of the method, it would be in their 
power to accept or reject that invasion of their 
person by ‘causes.’ This is the history of propa- 
ganda it works as a cause of mental attitudes 
until it IS found out, no longer. Freedom, m short, 
depends on the power of the self to become aware 
of the causal nexus in which its physical self is 
enmeshed, and m bemg aware of it to be more real 
than that causal scheme; to use it, rather than be 
used by it AH sorts of causes act upon and invade 
the self : an empty stomach causes hunger, a sudden 
noise causes alarm, a blow causes anger. There is 
a natural mechamcal procedure m each of these 
cases, a ‘reaction’ which is no more free than the 
fall of the apple But let me become atoare of this 
process, able to say “I am becoming angry”: then 
I am no longer absorbed in the anger, and the 
causes can continue only in such direction as shall 
carry out my deliberate purpose The power of 
self-survey (actmg at the “threshold of consent” 
in the course of emotion*) is the thing which puts 
distance between the history of a mmd and the 
history of any purely mechanical process. 

Many a habit establishes itself in the mind, 
more or less mechanically, and drops out of con- 

• The Self, Its Body and Freedom, eh m 
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sciousness, — ^let us saj a habit of evasion, of steer- 
ing around a diflScuHy instead of facing it. It be- 
comes a part of one’s character, one’s ‘stjle.’ The 
chances ore that such a habit will persist and 
determine conduct imtil something or somebody 
makes the owner conscious that he has it This is 
bound to happen in time if only because one’s 
mental style is taking bodily shape and becoming 
visible to the public eye. At the moment one be- 
comes clearly aware, “I am evasive, cowardly, 
soft,” at that moment he has put a distance between 
himsdf and the evasive sdf; he has gamed the 
beginning of freedom Eant was right in saying 
that the mind is aware of its superiority to what- 
ever is merely ‘natural’ in itself, its instincts, de- 
sires, habits; its task is not to destroy them but 
to use them. Self-consciousness deposes nature 
from master to servant of the free sdf. 

186. Hvman Destiny. 

Freedom applies immediately to the sphere of 
one’s own choices. It gives no absolute mastery of 
nature outside of self: we can directly control 
nothing but the meaning we make our deeds cariy. 
There remain countless things not within our 
power ,• there are tides of physical and social cir- 
cumstance, age, disease, which no man can row 
against. Death conquers idealist and non-idealist 
alike 


Epictetus, Discourses, Book I. di 1 
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But the idealist, who recognizes that nature 
with its apparent indi£ference to his purposes, 
and its resistance to his thought and will, ought 
to be there, has certain assurances about his own 
place in the doings of the universe If everything 
IS subordinate to mind, then, he infers, 

(1) Nothing in the world can be meaningless; 
lor mind acts always in view of meamngs. Then, 
too, 

(g) Htman beings, as among the things m the 
world, must have a meaning; and perhaps it would 
not be strammg too far the apparent work of the 
evolutionary process to say, human beings have a 
presumptive importance. It would then further 
follow that 

(S) Human valuations, however relative to 
human limitations, are not contrary to absolute 
valuation Our way of judgmg values must be 
essentially consistent with that of the world-mind ; 
for there could be no more meanmgless situation 
fTinTi the production by a cosmic process of a race 
of valuers whose judgments were at odds with the 
true judgment of values. Our mterest m knowl- 
edge, in beauty, and in rightness cannot be entirely 
off the target. Or, to put it positively, in these 
appreciations of ours, we must come dose to an 
immediate grasp of the ultimntc sense of esdstenee. 
And if this is true, we may perhaps assume, 
further, that 

(4) Nothing is foreclosed as impossible, in the 
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direction of our profoundest wiU; thou^ we have 
no inkling as to the manner in which such desire 
is to be realized. 

As to death and survival: death, we have said, 
conquers idealist and non-idealist alike. Onlj, to 
the idealist, it is not a lifeless Nature that con- 
quers: it is the law of the world-order, which is a 
significant order. If it is significant that his own 
life should survive, the death of the body need not 
carry with it the disappearance of his finite per- 
sonality nor of his consciousness. Death, in this 
view of things, is the destruction of the body, that 
is — os we were saying — of the bridge of connection 
with this particular group of fellow minds. Death 
proves nothing as to whether there are other 
groups of minds in the universe, and other links 
of connection to be established with them. Whether 
one survives may well depend on whether one is fit 
to survive. The less real can in no case destroy 
the more real 
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IDEALISM AND ETHICS 


187. We have been discnssmg idealism as meta- 
physics, not as ethics We have forgotten (I 
trust) that the ivoid ‘idealism’ seems to put in a 
propiietary claim upon ‘ideals’, no type of plii- 
losophy has a monopoly of ideals nor of them 
championship But the time has come to ask 
whether ideahsm has something distmctire to say 
about the art of hmng. As a matter of history it 
has had much to say most of tlie great ethical 
teachers among the classical philosoplieis hare 
been idealists or hare had an ideahstic strain m 
their metaphysics * 

Smce tlie opemng of the mneteenth century, 
this situation has changed Numerous thinkers 
have put forward systems of etlucs professmg to 
stand on them own feet, dependent on no theology 
nor metaphysics, idealistic or other They raise 
the question whether ethical standards arc not, 
after aH, a natural phenomenon of human life, a 
product perhaps of our social instmcts, or of our 
natural sympathy, or of the disposition to mutual 

•Thus Socrates, Plato, AnaloUe, Epictetus Uie meSmal 
tbiilMrs m . Kant, Ficbtc; Hcpcl, Schopenhauer T H 
Green, F H Bndley, Josiah Bojee Fhc most notable cwcptious 
prior to the mneteeath century were (tol^^lnln(I)Epcuru^^ohhc5, 
Montaigne, Shuftesbury, Bcntbam Spinaaa, cortsinlv one of the 
greatest ethical thinkers of modem times, I should count among tl c 
metapf^cal mystics 
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aid (which Kropotkin has celebrated),— traits 
which even among the lower ftTiiTTmls can be ob- 
served to mitigate ferocity and egoism. The rise 
of the science of psychology (spreadmg from 
eighteentli century England m all directions) 
would promote this view of etliics; likewise the 
experience of France since the Enlightenment and 
the Revolution Before gomg on to consider what 
practical wisdom the idealists have to offer, let 
us, then, raise the critical question whether ethics 
IS not an mdependent human mterest, without 
legitimate tie to any type of metaphysics. 

188. Practical hfe is occupied — ^to put it sum- 
manly — ^with two concerns, the adoption of ends, 
the selection of means. All the issues between wis- 
dom and foUy, or between nght and wrong, can 
be put in these terms: what goods do you seek^ 
what means do you use in obtaining them.? 

But goods or values are matters of expenence, 
not of speculation; and the best ways to reach 
them are likewise pomted out by experience, 
sharpened by scientific knowledge The qualities 
of things which make them seem good or evd to us, 
harmful or beneficial, are matters of fact — i e , 
of the relation between human nature and its sur- 
roundmgs — not of metaphysics How could the 
quahties or values of things be changed by bdiev- 
ing the umverse as a whole to be hving or dead? 
Colors, tones, odors, and their combinations wdl 
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be pleasant or unpleasant, harmonious or clash- 
ing, according to the laws of their own natures 
and of psychology, in every conceivable universe. 

How could the behef that some all-knowing 
mind is the autlioi of natme make beauty more 
beautiful, oi human kindness more beneficent, or 
justice more noble? In any kmd of woild, ma- 
tenalistic oi other, health and hberty are worth 
havmg, disease and poverty are evils to be ban- 
ished, self-contiol brings self-respect, treachery 
disorganizes hfe. These are matters of cause and 
effect The dialectic of expeiience teaches these 
tlungs to the race,*' they get embodied m pro- 
veibial msdom, every new generation receives 
them from its eldeis, more or less disbeheves, ex- 
periments for itself, and finds out them trutli at 
its own cost The ends or vedues whose attainment 
constitutes human happmess remam eternally 
fixed in the nature of the quahty itself, and the 
means to their attainment, the wise ways of life, 
aie governed by the given order of nature and so- 
ciety Metaphysics does not enter the calculation 

On this account, many thinkers have held tliat 
metaphysics (and theology likewise) so far from 
aiding ethics, tends to spoil it, by introducing alien 
and uncertain considerations An ethics based on 
experience and reason stands firm, and recom- 
mends itself An ethics based on the command of 
God or upon tlie supposed ultunate nature of 
* See Human Nature and Its Remakmg* dia 3mu. sav 
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tilings mil shake mtli every doubt that assails our 
metaphysical capacity. Hence in France, the most 
rationahstic of modem nations, tlie prolonged po- 
litical stmggle to release the state from tlie chuich 
has been accompanied by an effort to establish a 
natural moinl education as the only soit which 
can promise to be duiable or socially safe Rus- 
sia, Mexico and Turkey aie following the exam- 
ple of France. What kmd of ethics can be set up 
mtliout metaphysics'* 

189. An etlucs is not a set of piudential rules 
indicating the most expedient ways of getting 
iiliat we want: if it were, it would be a branch of 
the science of economy. An ethics is concerned 
mth the diffcicnce between light and wrong it is 
concerned mth a standard (oi ‘norm’) of some 
soit for our behavior, tonard which no stand m 
the relation of ‘ought,’ obhgation, duly 

Now human nature is no doubt capable of 
}icldmg standards of this sort, especially in so- 
cial gioups Beginning our lives as impression- 
able members of the small community of the fam- 
ily, uc find standards ready made for us in tlie 
kmd of bchaiior and habit vhich our elders re- 
qmie or appioic. And inasmuch ns these ciders, 
and our associates, commonly profit bj’ and tend 
to appioic unselfish behanor on our part, and to 
condemn tlie more outbreaking sorts of self-as-'-cr- 
tioii, ue grou up in the shadow of a certain dc- 
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niand to dimmish our natuial sense of self-impor- 
tance, our cgo-centnc moiality, and to count 
oui selves as smely not more than one in the gioup 
and possibly a httle less than one. No human 
gioup can fail to beget the standaid which con- 
sists m icmmdmg us that “other people exist 
too”; though no liuman gioup, meiely by its nat- 
uial authority, fully succeeds in oveicommg our 
sdf-centred pcispective and making the existence 
of otheis as weighty a value for us as our own 
The standards of tlic gioup, he it noted, nevei 
become etlucal standaids meiely by being le- 
quiicd 01 appioved by otheis. they nie not 
duty until I peisonolly see them as such But 
cvciy normal human bemg does, in time, come to 
recognize that his group has some claim on him, 
and tliat he “ought” to be a seiviceable member 
of it He adopts what we may call a natuial social 
ethics. Beginmng ivith conformity to the iiend of 
opinion in tlie group, he may go on to an mde- 
pendent and mteUigent effort for tlie welfaie of 
that group, even at the cost of some opposition to 
the pi evading sentiment and some sacrifice of lus 
personal welfare. 

Thus social ethics becomes a part of the ethics 
of self-acpression, because the self wluch we have 
to express is, m part, a reasonable and social self. 
No normal man is happy in complete moral isola- 
tion or self-enclosuie: hence a sensitive regard for 
the after-taste of our pleasures is capable of lift- 
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ing us a long distance abo%e tlie Icicl of the brute 
It IS these docent natural sentiments of icgard for 
otlieis and foi common interests upon uluch the 
seculai educatois of Prance have been inclined to 
lely: “A respect for the human pel son, om own 
as well as that of the stranger; a lespect for sci- 
ence, an admiiation for its conquests, a hope that 
it will make still greater ones; a love of human- 
ity, a confidence in its progress, a dcsiie to con- 
tiibute thereto, and to this end a love of la 
patne , — 

car la France, le pays de la Revolution et de la 
democratic, travaiUe pour le bien de tons 

190. If a civilization lehes on such sentunents, 
it rehes on something actual and authentic but 
it becomes a matter of tlie utmost gravity for the 
futuie of such a society, how strong these sen- 
timents aie, and how much education can do to- 
ward making them strong enough Education is 
not ommpotent, moral educabon is tlie most back- 
ward of our Western arts It is not sufiScient that 
these sentiments exist meidy to the pomt of dra- 
matic registration, and patriotism itself is not 
enough' 

But beside the social standard, there are other 
standards piesent in some degree m all human 
nature Theie is the aesthetic standard Our acts 
have quahties of beauty or ughness ; and when ive 
become aware of these properties, our personal 

* WpiII, G I Histoire de Tidee lolque en lEVaiice, p S59 
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pride and sense of dignity are involved No one 
desires to be ugly, lepnlsive, awkwaid or ungra- 
cious in the eyes of otheis, noi yet of himself. 

As a sbong ally of this aesthetic sense of inner 
personal quality, theie is a natuial law (we be- 
come constantly more awaie of it) wlieieby these 
quabties become physically manifest in peisonal 
appearance Swinishness makes its maik on the 
featuies Haidness, worldhness, laxity, coaiseness 
of feehng, become evident m tiait, carnage, and 
gestuie of the visible man Personal vamty comes 
to the aid of etlucs In lecent years it has led mul- 
titudes into a land of physical discipline and ic- 
stiamt — the new asceticism' It has a future of 
unlimited magnitude' 

Tills vamty is but the outer shell of the true 
assthetic standard which is capable of forgetting 
the outer obseivei. Grace and amenity of conduct 
have intrinsic satisfactions of tlieir own They 
have contributed to form the ideal of the “gen- 
tleman” and tlie vamshmg ideal of the “lady,” 
compounded, as these weie, half of osstlietics and 
lialf of tlie sentiment of honor. The timd Earl of 
Shaftesbury tliouglit that he could derne the en- 
tire code of morals from the standard of har- 
mony.* And we remember the noble prayer of 
Socrates at the dose of the Phcedrus: 

Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods that haunt tins 
** Ch&raclensbcs of Men, Mansers and Opimons, 1711 
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place, give me beauty in the inner man , and may the 
outer and the mner man be at one 

191. The standard of honor, just mentioned, 
marks, I think, the highest reach of an etlucs 
without metaphysics It is a standard which im- 
plies a fine sensitiveness toward unenforceable ob- 
hgations, such as the ‘debt of honor.’ In its his- 
tory it has had a not whoUy foitunate connection 
with aristocratic orders of society as if it were 
only for those whom noblesse oblige • the honor of 
the knight or of the officer as it has been inter- 
preted in Contmental militar y circles tends some- 
what to a superstitious concern for the show of 
respect to one’s peison But theie is a moie gen- 
ume essence of honor, as in the pnde of a Cyiano 
de Bergerac or in tlie laws of a reasonable con- 
temporary chivalry It is still founded on dis- 
tinction, a sense of superioiity to vulgar selfhood: 
but that vulgar selfhood is one’s own, and the 
sentiment of honor carries with it a scorn to take 
advantage of the many opportunities for feeding 
the mateiial greeds of that self at the expense of 
a scruple Honor is simply the flower of self-ie- 
spect It may lead a character into regions vhicli 
neitlier the social standard nor the Esthetic stan- 
dard alone would regime 

192. Tliese standards, we say, do not depend 
for then existence on any metaphysical theory. 

* Cf Alfred de \ ien> • La coime de }osc, di k 
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They seem to be spontaneous pioducts of human 
nature, — at least of some hmnan natures , and we 
find germs of them in animals. Now our question 
is, Does a metaphysical belief, when it ainves, 
make any diffeience to them'* 

It is evident that, as we find them, tliese senti- 
ments aie both variable and vulnerable We can- 
not assume tliat, merely by the mechanics of 
heredity, they will be generated m constant and 
adequate quantities We may regard them as ad- 
miiable and reasonable But what if, in any group 
of persons, they do not exist, or only feebly ex- 
ist-’ Can we beget them? The person who says, “I 
am not interested in honor nor m personal as- 
thetics; I find my happmess on the more vulgar 
plane I make no apologies, for this is the way 
natuie has made me,” — such a peison would seem 
to be m a fauly impregnable position. 

Education cannot “mculcate” sentiments tlie 
geim of which is not present A student of mme 
once said, coimnentmg on a couise m ethics, “You 
can’t prove that a man ought to love his neigh- 
bor. And if you could, tliat ’would not help him to 
do so>” Put it this way. you cannot prove to the 
unmusical that music is beautiful, and if you 
could, that would not help hun to enjoy it There 
IS the central difficulty. And the actual situation 
is that while most of us love a few of our neigh- 
bors to a certain extent, very few of us love more 
than a few the actual force of the sentiment of 
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brotherhood toward “mankind” is Imrdly more 
than that of a mathematical expression, on imag- 
inary pictmc of a non-cxistcnt limit. Well-dis- 
posed tonard mankind, — ^ 305 ; glad to help, too, 
so long ns the cost is not loo great: the good-na- 
tuied spirit of the piospeious; fair-neathcr be- 
nevolence. But capable of heroic sacrifice^ Or of 
steadfast loyalty at all costs? Yes also; so long as 
one listens solelj' to the natiic impulse, and does 
not attempt to lationalizc one’s bchasdor. He who 
deliberates is likely to be lost. If metaphysics can- 
not create these liberal sentiments on which civib- 
zation depends, there arc t 3 'pes of metaphysics 
which can, apparently, wndcrmine them by expos- 
ing them as irrational And if this is true, meta- 
physics is ccitainly not iirelevant to them. 

193. In fact, the pioposition that ethics has no 
need of metaphysics inns close to nbsuidit 3 '; it is 
as much as to say that ethics is indifferent to the 
nature of reahty. Admit that ethical sentiments 
come out of natural human instmets ; but remem- 
ber that instmets are ways of dealmg with reality. 
Instmets have no theories; but they have at times 
a wisdom which is deeper than available theory; 
they are attended by mtuitions of the nature of 
the world wherem they operate.* The social in- 
stmets and inhibitions out of which our ethical 
standards arise are active long before we know 

* See above, |87 
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what tlicse intuitions mean: but when scientific 
and metaphysical thought arises it will eitlier cor- 
roborate or refute these intuitions; it will either 
sustain or discount tliosc sentiments 

It is simply net true that tlie values and quali- 
tics of things arc fixed in independence of our 
thoughts about their natures. Even in regard 
to tastes and odors, belief about the substance 
affects the flavor: the squeamish have a need 
to know what a dish is — ^whether oyster or snail 
— ^before they can eat it with relish* Still more 
with the value we ascribe to our neighbors. We 
are bound in the long run to treat things and 
men according to what they are. As for these 
fellow men of ours whom we are expected to 
regard as brothers and equals, the question is 
What arc they^ Answer that without metaphys- 
ics if you can If they are biological organisms 
and notlung else, subject to the laws of cause and 
effect, they must be so treated In that case, their 
worth varies through a long gamut, and there are 
"many too many” of them: it is no use pretending 
any sentiment of universal respect or fraternity; 
the pnnciple of ‘equality’ is either a falsehood or a 
pragmatic assumption for small homogeneous com- 
munities, quite inapplicable to humanify at large. 
Obversely, if that sense of fundamental eqnalily 
wbch is the basis of justice as well as of benevolence 
is to be given a lease of life, we must be assured 
that men are something else than organisms. 

Now experience does something to indicate that 
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the cause-and-efiPect view of human nature is un- 
satisfactory • namely, it does not work Study hu- 
man psychology; find the “laws” of human be- 
havior, then try to apply them in tlie manage- 
ment of men, and see what happens Let them but 
get the suspicion that you aie trymg to piactise 
a cause-and-effect pohcy on them, and they wiU 
spoil your game. Society cannot be worked out 
on the plan of causal-dealing. Our mechamcal 
“organization” enthusiasts sometimes assume that 
it can be , they take for granted, let us say, the 
docihty of labor, the predictable working of the 
‘economic motive’; and labor is hkely to prove 
both indocile and uneconomic, capable of a self- 
sacnficing fury of resentment Organization and 
pathology approach the criminal tendencies of 
men with cause-and-effect remedies, environmen- 
tal and chemical , and cnme continues to increase 
We shall learn m time that toe can otiy motivate 
other men hy taliat motivates ourselves; by value- 
thmkmg, not by causal-thinkmg. The only suc- 
cessful way of tieatmg them is to assume that 
they are rational, fiee eind responsible, assume 
that tliey paiticipate m your appreciations and 
sense of duty , stop trymg to ‘work’ them, as you 
would work a maclune, and begin discussing your 
mutual rights and obhgations Then you are no 
longer tieatmg them as mere means to your ends, 
you aie not trying to came them, but to reason 
with them You aie showing ‘lespect’ ; and respect 
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must stand at the beginning of any honest fia- 
ternity. Thus far expenence takes us ; and we can 
say tliat no metaphysica will sustain a modem 
so'cial structure unless it can justify tins mode of 
treatment 

194 Now it is heie that idealistic metaphysics 
stiikes in It dedaies that man ts something dif- 
feient from the causal or biological machme, and 
that by virtue of what he is, he is worthy of re- 
spect It puts a necessary foundation undei the 
centre of the whole ethical and social busmess. 

n 

Kant was the first modern thmker to perceive 
and to state m unmistakable language this situa- 
tion. He puts the matter dogmatically: “Now I 
say man exists as an end in himself, not meidy as 
a means.”' We call rational bemgs persons, he 
continues, because “their very nature points them 
out as ends m themselves ” Whatever is a thing, 
as distmct from a person, we are at liberty to use 
as we hke it has a value just so long as we de- 
sire it, its value is relative to our wishes, and if 
we cease to care for it, that value declines. Thmgs 
are not ends m themselves; and foi this leason, 
their authority over our conduct is conditional 
“If” we desire wealth or preferment, we must be 
dihgent m our busmess , if not, we may be as lazy 
as we hke Such rules, Kant suggests, we may 

* Fuodamentel Fnnciples of the Metaphysics of Morals, tr by 
T K Abbott, 4th ed,p 65 
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properly call “hypothettcal imperatives”: they 
remain bmdmg only so long as one continues to 
value the object. But the value of persons has 
a different status: their worth is objective, inde- 
pendent of our variations of mood because based 
on what a person is, namely, a free being, capable 
of seemg an ethical point, and so of being a mem- 
ber of a society of rational creatures The exist- 
ence of persons, as ends in themselves, thus im- 
poses on us a requirement which is unconditional, 
or as Kant phrases it, a “categoricd imperative” 
a command without an “iP*: 

So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in any other, m every case as an end 
withal, never as means only. 

This is one of the most impressive formulations 
of our moral common sense that has ever been 
made We recognize at once its force and its 
effect Besides definmg accurately that element 
of underlying equality (running through all the 
inequalities among men) which is the basis of all 
legal right, and therefore of all equity and justice, 
it forbids all forms of what we call “exploita- 
tion.” It clearly excludes slavery (Kant’s treatise 
was pubbshed m 1785) ; for slavery is the literal 
treatment of persons as things, using them as 
means to the ends of others and not as ends in 
themselves In so far as honest contract rdations 
(include the wage relation) supplant relations 
based on compulsion, men continue to use each 
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other as means to their ends, but they abo re- 
spect each other’s freedom; so that the Kantian 
principle is comphed with 

It also abets and clarifies the sense of honor: 
for it forbids tliat tlie personal prmciple m my- 
self shall ever be prostituted to the service of ma- 
terial mchnation. Don’t make the mistake of sup- 
posmg, Kant admomshes, that the element of free 
value-thrhkmg in yourself b there purely for the 
sake of leadmg you to the satisfaction of your 
natuial desires It has its biological functions, no 
doubt: intelbgence (like eyesight) has evolved as 
a means to all sorts of practically valuable ends. 
But havmg arrived, rationahty (like eyesight) 
takes lank as an end, and not as a means only, 
and mdeed as the chief good of bfe: to be a ra- 
tional bemg is second to notiimg in the satisfac- 
tion it gives ; and no sacrifice of the personal qual- 
ity, which constitutes the digmty of man, could 
be compensated by any amount of the tangible 
gratifications of the organic self. 

196. From tins categorical imperative we may 
draw certain direct inferences. To treat all persons 
as ends b to that extent to treat everybody alike: 
it introduces a principle of equahty into human 
deohngs But wherever equality appears, logic can 
be used in ethical reasoning. I may and must 
think of my own action as if any other person 
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were to act on the same principle — ^“Would I 
approve if all others were to do likewise”? That is, 
I must consider my action as if its principle or 
_ ‘maxim’ were to become a general rule for all; as 
if j in short] to act were at the same moment to make 
the spirit of my action a law for the entire com- 
mnmty of persons (as through the imitative pro- 
pensities of mEinkmd it actuary tends to do). The 
categorical imperative can thus assume this form : 

Act only on that maxim of which thou canst at 
the same tune will that it should become a universal 
law.* 

In other words, cease making exceptions m your 
own favor; eliminate those modes of action whidi 
would show themselves self-contradictory if they 
became general Do not allow yourself to lie, when 
the whole effect of the lie depends on that general 
habit of truthfulness which allows your language 
to be received at its face value. Do not allow your- 
self to steal, when the whole advantage of your 
theft depends upon having your stolen goods re- 
spected as your property. Do not kill, when the 
only value of your deed requires the continued 

^ Op Cli , p 40 If the word *XBaxim* proves troublesome her^ fts 
it flhonldf recall that it is not the literal behavior which the neighbor 
tends to imitftte, but the generel motivation which he perceives in 
xt* If 1 drive through a signal^ he may have no inclination to 
dnve through a red signal, but perceiving that I take traffic rules 
lightly when the pohee arc absent he may be emboldened to use 
this 'maxim* in disregardmg speed limits The 'maxim' is the gen- 
eral animus of my act I may not have it dearly formnlated in my 
own mind Kant's rule recjuircs we first get clear what our maxim is 
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piotection of your own life by the standards of 
the community. 

Does it seem to you that these rules, which in 
some form or other appear in the codes of all so- 
cieties, belong to the abstract and formal side of 
ethics? It would certainly be a poor ethical theory 
which could not account for their prevalence. And 
the logic which Kant proposes is very much the 
course of thought through which they are arrived 
at by the ethical common sense of mankind. For 
all societieB have the same problem, selfishness of 
the human individual: and all have to induce in 
him the same idea of 'justice, ’ that of applying 
to himself the rules he would recommend to others. 

196 In Kant’s treatment of eihics we have the 
sense of getting dose to the centre of moral hfe. 
It has had, and continues to have, a profound 
infiuence on the modem conscience, in the fidd of 
law as well as in that of personal morality.* Like 
every great formulation of human intuition, it is 
an approximation rather than a finality; and it 
must meet a criticism which is keen in proportion 
to its importance. 

On the one hand, it is said that Kant’s impera- 
tive is too empty, that it requires nothing specific. 
(One might as well say of the Golden Hule that it 

*See tbe contnbuhon by Roscoe Found to the volume Kent 
1724-1924» edited by E C Wilm 
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also commands notlung specific ; yet few have had 
the folly to suggest that this rule commands noth- 
ing merely because it mentions nothing in par- 
ticular. We have not found Kant’s principles 
devoid of nppL'cation.) On the other hand, it is 
said that it is too rigorous, and tliat it requires on 
impossible standard of human behavior. These two 
criticisms evidently tend to caned each other. 

The chief defect of Kant’s theory is the absence 
of an independent metaphysics. Kant has argued 
that the moral law depends on a metaphysical 
belief for its validity* : but at tlie same time that 
the only ground for such metaphysical beb'ef is 
this demand of the moral law. But metaphysics 
cannot sustain ethics if ethics is the only support 
of metaphysics Kant liimself is not an idealist in 
metaphysics; he is rather a mystic, standing on 
the threshold of idealism. For this reason, the es- 
sential propositions of his ethics can only be stated 
in the dogmatic way we have noted: they lock 
theoretical support. Three dogmas form the pivots 
of his doctrine: “There is nothmg good without 
qualificatioa but a good will”; “Now I say that 
man exists as end in himself, not merdy as a 
means” ; “Now I say that every being that cannot 
act except under the idea of freedom is really 
free.”t 

• Section 67, above 

t Fnndamental Fnnciples of tbe Metaphjrsice of Morala, pp« 10 , 
SS,80 
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These dogmas are probably true, or nearly true: 
they make connection — ^as Kant mtended — with 
the common moral sense of mankind. But they can 
hardly be exactly true as stated, because they 
do not agree with each other: if we assert the sole 
absolute goodness of the good will, how can we 
assert the absolute worth of every person whether 
his will is good or not? And is it dear that the 
worth of any person is purely intrinsic, without 
reference to the world in which he lives and his 
action in it? Kant wished to find those ethical 
prmciples which hold good a priori, without refer- 
ence to the specific consequences of action. He was 
quite right in thinking that a will does not cease 
to be good because some unforeseeable accident 
prevents its carrying out: but it is not dear that 
a will could be good without any effects whatever, 
for in that case it would not be a wEL 

Our own sense of personal worth is certainly 
variable ; and dependent in no small measure on the 
conviction that we fulfil some function in the cos- 
mos. (Mark, I do not say a social function; but a 
function having an objective worth of some sort, 
in the processes of the greater world.) The worth 
of men comes in part from their cosmic relation- 
ships The “proof that a man ought to respect 
or to love his neighbor” must come, if at all, from 
recognizing that this ndghbor has, or can have, 
the interests of the wJude in his keeping, and is 
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in fact afFectmg tliem, if only by the direct con- 
tagion of his ‘maxiin.’ 

It certainly will not do at the present moment 
in history to assume the worth of humanity as a 
dogma. The weakness which attends the ‘lay” or 
autonomous ethics attends also the ethics of Kant: 
each depends on a native impulse to treat the 
neighbor as an equal: the impulse is there, but 
without rational support it gives way. Slavery is 
out of countenance, but there are various modem 
substitutes which build upon the evident inequali- 
ties of mankind. There has never been a time when 
the disposition to make use of weaker brethren or 
of backward races as mere means for national or 
private ends was more wide-spread. And while pro- 
fessedly democratic peoples are rightly incensed at 
the rude rejectioiis of all the slow-built respect for 
the rights of free peoples shown in the brutal con- 
quests of Manchuna and Abyssinia, and the cam- 
paigns in Spam and m Chma, these same democ- 
racies conduct empires m which the usefulness of 
mferior to superior seems to be the primary 
pnnciple of organization. If we ought to treat all 
human beings as ends m themselves, there must 
be some metaphysical justification for doing so 
which we do not find in human impulse, nor in the 
dogma of Kant We may find it in his successors. 

197. Hegel* sees human individuals as im- 

• G W F Hegel, 1770-lBSI His etliieal theory is best espressed 
in his Philosophy of Bight See Enyhum, Hegel’s Ethical Theory 
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mcrscd in tlie living process of the world, which 
is at once tlie liistory of civilization and the history 
of a developing thought. Persons get both their 
freedom and their wortli tlirough participation in 
tin's umvcrsal process. 

Our freedom is less an intrinsic and invariable 
quality, Hegel teaches, than something which de- 
velops and whose meaning we learn by various 
experiments more or less mistaken. We are likely 
to try (o) the freedom of idoofness. Smee by en- 
tanglement we lose freedom, we seek hberty in 
detachment, absence of restraint, refusal to engage 
in common causes with imperfect comrades m an 
imperfect world. Regarding all inherited institu- 
tions, parties, churches, traditions as compromis- 
ing at best, and at worst as corrupted and cor- 
rupting, ve are ready to abandon them or if need 
be to destroy them in the name of liberty. The 
aloof man is free — and footless: he is not com- 
promised by any party-ties, but without his im- 
perfect fellow citizens he can accomplish nothing. 
We find this sort of liberty vainly negative, im- 
potent and destructive of selfhood Seeing that 
liberfy must be something more positive than 
freedom from, that it must be freedom for an 
object, we may swing to an opposite policy, trying 
(6) the freedom of capricious self-assertion, satis- 
fying desires when and as we please, finding the 
good of life in hvmg, exercising our functions 
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without too much of that pain of criticism which 
separated us from biological and social realities. 
We find ourselves still unsatisfied and unfree. For 
the self is one and not many: in the multitude 
of satisfactions one thing remains unexpressed 
and unsatisfied, the total person. An unintegrated 
self can enjoy nothmg: in this finding modem 
psychiatry reaffirms the discernment of Plato 
(Repubhc, Book iv). And impulse itself dies by 
being too much examined and consulted: no ques- 
tion becomes so tedious when it is constantly re- 
iterated as the question. What do I most desire 
to do today? We betake ourselves at last (c) to 
a concrete freedom, a freedom which accepts the 
bondage we at first spumed, that of takmg one’s 
part in the institutional life of ma nkin d. For these 
imperfect forms of common life do, after all, 
embody at their core an element of reason without 
which we cannot come to ourselves, any more than 
without the imperfect family we could have come 
into the historical scene at all, or without the 
imperfect traditional language of our group com- 
municate a single thought. They have the vast 
merit of existing, whereas those ideals we held 
against them in criticism lack that virtue; and 
until they have established themselves in general 
practice remain mere sentimentality, that unreal- 
istic mooning which makes the name ‘idealist’ a 
practical reproach There is much alloy in any 
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institution, but each survives by what is sound 
m it: “what is real in it is reasonable (because) 
whatever is reasonable becomes real.” We find that 
all laws, conventions, mstitutions can be, hke 
language, either bonds or wings, according to 
one’s degree of mastery. It is like the rules of 
poetic form which weaker abilities find it frees 
them to discard: poetic power uses them. Coventry 
Patmore symbolizes the whole Hegelian principle 
in his lines: 

They hve by law, not like the fool 
But hke the bard who sweetly sings 
In strictest bonds of time and rule, 

And finds in them not bonds, but wmgs 

The art of life is to discern what is umversal in 
the laws and institutions, and to ally oursdves 
with that. Our highest ethical law is. Identify thy- 
self vith objective Reason, as fovmd m the mstitur 
tions of mardcwid. 

198. Hegel has not contradicted Eant: he has 
supplemented him. And his argument is one of 
those bits of philosophy so convincing that it has 
become part of the min d of our age: the ethical 
will must have its formal rectitude and freedom; 
but it is equally its duly to act, to come out of its 
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self-endosure and participate in the common ef- 
forts of men. Hegel goes as far as an idealist can 
go toirard being a realist in ethics, one who worts 
with things as they are. Royce* builds on this 
foundation But he finds that objective Reason not 
necessarily in the established institutions of so- 
ciety. Hegd is right m attributing to them a core 
of soundness; but Hegel also — conservative — saw 
that institutions were capable of decay: not every 
state IS a good enough state to heep alive, — ^the 
drastic processes of war and revolution clear his- 
tory of the decaying cultures: history becomes the 
world’s court of judgment. Then it is not to insti- 
tutions as such that we should attach ourselves, 
Royce judges, but to those “causes” which at any 
time embody the rationaUty to come. These causes 
are likely to come forward because some element 
of Reason is not embodied in the actual order, 
and requires our service in order that it may be 
realized. Loyalty to causes is the primary ethical 
principle. And though equally conscientious men 
may conflict in their judgment and find themselves 
serving with equal loyalty opposing causes, there 
is one cause in which all can unite; for each op- 
ponent can respect the loyalty of the other. The 
absolute rule is. Be loyal to loyalty wherever found. 

*Josiflh Bovce. 1855-lOlC Hts FhQosopliy of Loyalty cootaios 
tbc discnssioD here epitonuzed 
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199< Eant and Hcgcl, m the interest of show- 
ing ctiiical conduct os reasonable conduct, bring 
all men under the same law (as indeed thej must 
be) and appear to recommend to all the some be- 
havior. This is not actually tlie case, since the some 
principle applied to diflferent circumstances must 
give different results. But duty is more deeply 
individual than this. I ought indeed to act on a 
maxim I am ready to defend — this is my tie with 
the general reason of men: but I ought to do in 
the concrete what no otJicT person in the universe 
can do. 

This requirement* we may express in a rule 
which, I behove, includes tlie various principles 
that have come out of idealistic ethics : UnvoersdUee 
thyself; that is. Consider thyself a unique bemg, 
habing a view of reohty granted to no other, which 
it is thy destiny to express : express this latent idea, 
make thy private feeling or intuition of the world 
the universal sense ; incorporate it in action , build 
it into the ongoing common life. 

The ethical hfe begins, as we saw, with the sum- 
mons to take experience as something more than a 
subjective pantomime; sensation itsdf I know I 
‘ought’ to take as a sign of a common world of 

•Which cornea by degreea to light m the ethics] wntmga of Fichte. 
Bradley, and Boyce 
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objective truth. My first duty is to gain and keep 
a common footmg mth the rational life around 
me through regard for the truth. Such ‘truthful- 
ness’ or ‘objectivity’ (which is likewise the virtue 
of the artist) occupies a peculiarly central posi- 
tion in the moral life (Gandhi identifies Truth and 
God) ; for it is the condition of any further moral 
progress: how far any two mmds can get in mu- 
tuahty depends directly on the degree of their 
sincerity toward each other. The liar or deceiver 
deliberatdiy breaks the common ground betwem 
himself and the one he deceives, — as Montaigne 
said: “How much more sociable is silence than 
falsehood!” The common ground has to be made 
and kept by moral effort That is, we can serve 
men only by first serving what appear to be the 
more abstract elements of reason in the world, — 
truth and justice, very much as Slant saw them. 

But on this foundation must be built our in- 
dividual contribution to the concrete stuF of ex- 
istence, our “service of objective Reason.” This 
service has three stages First, dUiamce with what 
is there (Hegd’s insight). Second, criticism of 
what IS there (from inside). The discovery of de- 
fect is usually easy enough, yet taken seriously 
it is an indispensable moral function anyone can 
complain; but to see what is wrong is a gift: ac- 
curate diagnosis comes from a unique power of 
vision and indicates the likelihood of an equally 
unique capacity to remedy the fault. Third, 
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Tc-crcation, T]ie highest good of the individual life 
IS not in the acceptance, nor in the cnticism, but 
in the remaking of ideas and thereby of institu- 
tional hfc ; affecting a change in the world which 
mil last because it deserves to last, revising a law, 
painting a picture, building an arch, educating a 
child, — acting in such wise that your deposit of 
truth finds its way into the universal current of 
life. In tins way the instinctive “will to power” is 
given its due scope and satisfaction; and at the 
same time the sense of obhgation to the hidden life 
of things is honored. A man’s worth hes not solely 
in the fact that he is a person; nor does it lie in 
his good will alone, considered as good intention: 
it hes in that concrete good wiU so to conceive his 
life and to fulfil this responsible function, a will 
winch IS never without its due effect. This is at 
once the law of duty and the law of happmess • 

200. Suppose now that a man were minded to 
live by such ethical standards os these. Would it 
make no difference to him if he had some assurance 
about the nature of the world m which his work 
has to be done? 

Suppose he were convmced of the metaphysics 
of ideahsm, and were to carry this out to the con- 
sequences we have already drawnf: That every 

*The Meaniog oE God m Eanum Expenence, cb soa, 13ie 
Frophetic Consaousness, Mon and the State, eh xn. The Human 
Human Nature and Ita Remakmg, dhs n and inv 
t &ction 185 above 
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human bemg has a presumptive meaning in the 
cosmic order; That our judgments of worth must 
be essentiallj valid ; That our most universal stand- 
ards, mcludmg those ethical standards of honor, 
beauty, loyalty, cannot be indifferent to the na- 
ture of thmgs. 

If one had carried his deduction so far, would 
he not also infer that smce these standards ore not 
alien to reality, it cannot he a matter of comic 
indifference whether tee observe them^ And could 
he any longer doubt whether his metaphysics were 
relevant to his ethics? Even if the content of the 
good life were not altered, the obhgation to seek 
it would acquire a new importance. Or rather, 
obhgation for the first tune would find its genume 
meaning; for in an mdifferent world, the idea of 
obhgation is a footless myth In a hving world, the 
call of duty is the summons to an enterprise in 
which one can never be ultimatdy alone 

This metaphysics carried with it a further pre- 
sumption that the good will, as being in accord 
with the ultimate power of the world, is succeed- 
ing in its unknown cosmic busmess; whereas neg- 
lect of obligation, betaking oneself to shams, and 
thus, in Carlyle’s phrase, parting company with 
the central rcahties, is in some unknown way un- 
doing the possibihty of such success For the ob- 
jective order of the world is not a mechamcal but 
a moral order. It is on this metaphysical truth 
that idealist ethics rests its cose. 
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A POSSIBLE IDEALIST CODE 

Our discussion has been lengthy, yet it has not 
come to details, — ^it has been occupied with prin- 
ciples Personal and social apphcations have been 
glanced at m passing Let us here assemble cer- 
tain of the pnnciples which emerge, with more 
definite suggestions for the art of living. 

i (The elemental or subconscious virtue: the 
basis of all character) Lave life as a give-and- 
take with other hfe: be objective: treat your sen- 
sations as signs of a world of objects which you 
have mentally to build and keep as a common 
world with such fellow mmds as may be there. 

ii. (The primary conscious virtue) Believe in 
yourself as having something umque to do in this 
hving universe, namely to universahze what is 
your pecuhar individual perception. Beheve that 
the meaning of hfe (self-realization) lies in doing 
this thing, and happiness consists in approaching 
its achievement, whereas the biological pleasures 
are incidental to normal activity, and are intended 
to be the tokens not the substance of happiness 
in (The primary abstract virtue) Be truthful. 
Truth is the chief means of buildmg the common 
world Findmg, acceptmg, usmg scientific truth 
are aspects of this virtue Verbal truthfulness is 
important, otherwise language becomes a debased 
coinage, but its ethical interest lies in the main- 
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tenance of umty with one’s fellows (and the avoid- 
ance of self -disintegration which deception brings) . 
Where this unity is olherwise destroyed, as in 
war, truthful language is the emply shell of a de- 
ported virtue: its sphere is then limited to the 
restoration of amity by way of the common ground 
(which always exists) beneath the region of con- 
flict. 

IV. Be just: treat no person as a mere means to 
your ends; recognize the human equality which 
underlies all mequalities. 

Never exploit, and never countenance exploita- 
tion, whether for pohtical or for economic ends. 
Never take advantage of another’s inferior bar- 
gaining position to depress the living standard 
whether of the wage earner, or of the employer! 

Be just: recognize the inequalities which ride on 
the underlying equahty, and the differences of 
status which are mcident to differences of func- 
tion Never envy and never covet: rejoice in the 
good fortune of others, and hate the swinish use 
of fortune whether in high or low. 

Be just: maintain your rights and the rights of 
others; and recognize that without good-will there 
are no rights whatsoever, whether of property or 
of action There are no malienable rights. 

V. Believe in fulness of living; never cheat for 
the sake of on artificial fulness. 

Fulness of living means the relatively complete 
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exercise of native capacities and functions, includ- 
ing the biological capacities and hungers. There 
is a duty to enjoyment — not usually necessary to 
insist on: the enjoyment of life is the route to the 
unfolding of new appreciations 
Yet there is no principle to tlie effect that every- 
one should enjoy everything. Each joy contains 
the prmciple of all joy. No joy that is bought at 
the cost of mental unity is contributory to life; 
and a joy bought at the cost of another’s welfare 
or at the cost of duplicity of living is destructive 
of mental unity. 

Prostitution and the irresponsible quest of sex- 
pleasure suffer under both counts. They are, in 
general, selfish, though under the pretence of af- 
fection, and involve usmg another human being 
as a means to one’s personal gratification They 
exaggerate subjective self-consciousness and di- 
minish the natural attraction of pleasures unosso- 
ciated with sex. Sex is the occasion of the greatest 
of human illuminations; the demand to have it 
apart from its natural meanmg is the occasion of 
the greatest human self-faefuddlement and divorce 
from the realities of value. 

vi. Understand the uses of friendliness and cdso 
of comhat. Seek peace, and never pretend peace 
when there is no peace 

Peace is assumed to be the name of the ideal 
condition of mankind Yet the over-amiable, over- 
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ingratiating soul is everywhere on object of loath- 
ing, and the school of opposition is a necessary 
part of the development of character. To conceal 
love is wrong; to conceal anger or hostihiy is 
equally wrong, a futile type of decepbon, and a 
harmful self-suppression. Evil cannot be dismissed 
from the world by wishing it absent: it can some- 
times be overcome by good will (the basis of the 
idea of love of enemy and of overcoming evil with 
good) which is the highest way to deal with it. 
But to win the enemy over implies that he is lis- 
tening to you, and is in personal relation to you: 
this method is therefore inapplicable to cases in 
which the self-satisfied aggressor is listening to no 
one — such evil must be overcome by combat Fail- 
ure to define the ethical uses of a just pugnacity 
is one of the rottmg weaknesses of our civilization; 
and one of the points m which rebels like Nietzsche 
have scored a telling ciiticism of the pseudo-ideal- 
ism which consists m a demal of the profound 
moral import of opposition when opposition is due. 

vii. Believe in the stgntficame of partiadar cir- 
cumstance. Do not demand to be like any other 
human being in situation, wealth, range of action. 
The umqueness of your duty is the sufficient rea- 
son for a hke uniqueness in your personal history. 
Your duty is not to be like others, nor yet to be 
unlike: it is to utilize your circumstance for find- 
ing yourself and your own way to umversalize 
yourself. 
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Hence, never complain of circumstance, never 
recriminate, never demand the satisfactions Trhich 
do not honestly come your way — ^they are not 
necessary for you, and above all never offer excuses 
for failure: in your duty as a hvmm, being (not 
necessarily as artisan, lawyer, artist), — Hms 
duty it is always possible to succeed. 
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IDEALISM EXAMINED 

SOI, Idealism has the advantage of interpret- 
ing those intuitions of the race which dignify the 
soul of man and ^ve him positive faith in his 
destiny in the silent mechanism of the cosmos 
It 18 the philosophy which makes it worth while 
to philosophize. 

But it has the disadvantage of its advantages. 
It chimes in too wdl with our hopes It is likely 
to accept the support of human self-esteem where 
the cool support of reason — which is the virtue of 
philosophy — falters. Objective idealism does, it is 
true, attempt to show its primary doctrines as in- 
escapable; but its proofs have so for been less per- 
suasive to mankind than its intuitions. Further, 
it is not possible to proceed in metaphysics with- 
out assumptions ; the good faith of a philosophy 
is in recognizing these initial persuasions or intm- 
tions and avowmg them And being avowed, they 
may also be questioned. 

Hence the situation is that all other types of 
philosophy, and in particular the several varieties 
of naturalism, remain as persistent critics of ideal- 
ism Since idealism is the eternal thesis of phi- 

388 
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losophy, it IS the perennial object of cnticism and 
attack: every new ‘movement’ parades as its refu- 
tation, and idealism lives on, aided by the criti- 
cism. The “examination of idealism” which is here 
m place in our own program is thus already re- 
corded, m part, m the preceding types It will 
be further earned forward in the types to follow, 
— ^realism and mysticism. In preparation for these 
we may here notice an aspect of idealism which 
has appeared in recent years peculiarly objection- 
able and vulnerable, the doctrine of the Absolute 
Self, — or bnefly, of “The Absolute.” 

202. Objective Idealism has taken for granted 
that the phenomena of experience might be re- 
garded without contradichon as presented to us by 
another mind, free from our human limitations. 
This world-mind of Idealism is the philosophical 
equivalent of God. “Creation” becomes a contin- 
uous process, since the acbviiy of the world-mind 
is not considered as that of establishing an inde- 
pendent physical world, and then leaving it to 
develop its inner possibihties: its activity is rather 
a direct deahng with persons,* the persons who 
appear to themselves to have come out of a long 
antecedent nature. 

But is such a world-mind a consistent object of 

• If 'creation* means the bnnginj: into bemg out of nothing of 
an independent material ^orld, idealism has no crenbon, but onl3r 
mamfestabon this from the point of view of tbcologicnl realism is a 
fatal defect 
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thought? Are we not attributing to it ideas, pur- 
poses and feelings too much like our own? 

203. We have already pointed out (§166) that 
an all-active mind must be profoundly different 
from any mind that is so largely receptive as our 
minds are, and so completely dependent on what 
it receives for its gnst. We can reproduce images 
that have once appeared to us : we have httle power 
to devise images which have no prototypes in ex- 
perience. (It is a good exercise, to try to conceive 
a new sense-impression as different from sound and 
sight as these are from each other. Hume thought 
our powers of invention in this direction limited 
to imagining intermediate shades in a sensory 
scale Modem sculpture and architecture play with 
unheard-of shapes and curves But most so-called 
mvention is simply new combmation of given ma- 
terials ) To an all-active mind all images would 
be originals, the word ‘creation’ would be appro- 
pnate But would such an active being be prop- 
erly a ‘mind,’ smce ‘mind’ in our sense is largely 
made up on one hand of received stuff and on 
the other of on effort to think, on the part of be- 
ings largely ignorant? Or could it be, m Boyce’s 
terms, a ‘purpose’ , for is not ‘purpose’ a confession 
that the good we seek is not present, and that we 
suffer delay m time because of our limited powers? 

Mentality and personality thus seem to imply 
limitations of various sorts, and if any being is 
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limited tliat fact requires to be accounted for; the 
cause would he either m the being itself or in some- 
tliing else But if the world-mind is the One real 
being, there is nothing else to limit it; there could 
be no reason for its having to ‘think’ or to ‘pur- 
pose’ except from within itself. Hence, reflection 
on the nature of the world-mind has led to the idea 
of a sclf-hmting being whose ultimate nature is 
unlimited or mfimte. To such a being the term 
‘mind’ could apply only by dmt of our own human 
need for some aid to imagmation, — ^‘mind’ bemg 
the nearest thmg to the unlimited that we know. 

The technical name for the unlimited being is 
'The Absolute.’ The word has an air of finahty 
which IS mtended : it is used as in contrast to every- 
thing that is ‘relative,’ i. e , everything that ‘de- 
pends’ for its character on this or that external 
condition, everything that is bounded by an en- 
vironment, everything that has about it the marks 
of time and place, and of particular existence 
which IS always irrational and factual. Whatever 
has grown in the course of evolution out of pre- 
cedmg conditions is in the current of change; it 
has only a ‘relative’ stabihty and reahty. The 
Absolute bemg must therefore mdude all time; 
there can be nothing before it nor after it; evolu- 
tion and history take place within it; itself has 
no history. Such a bemg could not be supposed 
subject to emotion, an inner agitation in view of 
external happening; it could neither be angry. 
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nor pleased with prayer and praise, nor be moved 
by any sentiment of love for finite creatures — ^it 
would certainly not be identical with the God of 
historical religion. 

204. Another step: The world-self is to us an 
‘object,’ other than ourselves It is to me ‘another 
selP: am I then ‘another sdf’ to itP If so, it is still 
a limited bemg: it omits me! The Beal being could 
accept such incompleteness only by way, again, of 
self-Umitafaon. I can be an ‘object’ for it, only 
by its own act: I can be a free being only as it 
freely wills my freedom I must fall withtn its 
being as it does not fall within mine; it must have 
the whole extent of my otherness within itself. In 
the Beal, subject and object must be united, both 
being contained in the absolute unity. 

Por the Absolute, we fimte persons would con- 
stitute a society of minds with whom it could main- 
tsun quasi-social relationships , yet it would include 
that society, much as the subjective idealist found 
that his companions must also be ‘his ideas ’ Por 
the Absolute, sohpsism would be true, although 
we, its other-selves, would have whatever reaWy 
and independence we appear to ourselves to have. 
‘Absolute idealism’ would thus unite the diar- 
acters of subjective and objective idealism: it 
would be their synthesis, — though at the risk of 
losing its right to the term ‘mmd,’ and so ceasing 
to be idealism! 
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206. These reflections can be generalized in a 
way which is verbally very simple; 

All limited bemg is relative bemg; 

All relative bemg implies absolute being.* 

From this we may derive the corollaries. 

All partial being (indudmg partial truth, par- 
tial goodness) impbes a whole of being, truth, 
goodness. 

All error impbes the reabty of truth; aU evil 
the reality of goodness. 

All oppositions and contrasts are partial views, 
partial errors, and must be overcome m an absolute 
unity of being. » 

All relations (between distinct terms) imply a 
unity of the terms related 

If these principles are taken as a gmde to the 
outUne of world-structure, we have a method of 
thinkmg which would in time lead us to absolute 
truth We would simply use such partial truth 
as we have, allowing it to reveal — as in the course 
of esperience it would do — ^its own error, and so 
from stage to stage push us on to that position 
to which every departure requires our return. This 
is the general conception of dialectical reasoning, 

•To say that anything is ‘relaUTc' is evidently an unfiushed 
phrase it is relative fo somethingt as tlie incasuro of motion is rda* 
bve to Uie position and motion of the observer the formula for that 
relativity is an absolute formula (unless it, in^tum, is relative to 
something further where the term of reference is no longer relative, 
wo have the absolute of that senes) The discovery of rclatinly is 
ozdy possible by the discernment of the corresponding absolute The 
physical thcorj of *RdBtivity* is an effort to attain a formula whfdi 
will hold good under all traosfonnatioiis, i an absolute formula 
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which we find informally in Plato, and which in 
Hegd becomes the cornerstone of philosophical 
system.* The absolute truth which stands at the 
end of the journey — and whose denial imphes its 
reaffirmation (“When me they fly, I am the 
wings”) — does not reject the partial insights which 
have led to it: it mdudes, explams, and places 
them And for Hegd, the Absolute being indudes 
also the whole journey with its various accidents 
and errors, since they also enter into the signifi- 
cance and quahty of the Whole: the Real indudes 
all the appearances, now known to be appearances, 
and sd no longer deceptive. 

S06 I have said that these principles are ver- 
bally simple. They are simple; but they leave the 
mind troubled by their extreme abstractness They 
show the direction to finality, and suggest to the 
seeker that he has the Absolute in hand: for is it 
not imphed in every rdative, and has he not the 
relative before him? At least, one is assured that 
there is an absolute truth, and on Absolute Bdng: 
and that m It every conflict is settled, every ap- 
parent ugliness absorbed in beauty, every evil and 
defect entered as an episode in a total triumph. 
In this state of mind the form of completion seems 
to do duty for its substance; and the soul en- 
thralled by percdving the principle of perfection 
tends to rest from the labors of reahzing the goal. 

•Scebclow»p 43Sf 
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Is there not something specious in the very 
simplicity of these principles? In their vast gen- 
erahty is not some structural feature of this 
gnarled actual universe overlooked? 

207. Since the mere idea of finahty has its psy- 
chological dangers for mankind, an age which 
made much of the Absolute invited a period in 
which the very conception of the Absolute was 
decried. The ideal of the All-One was seemingly 
impregnable, and the assault required the energies 
of a courageous if not a reckless spirit. Wilham 
James was qualified to lead the revolt* (cf. Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience, Lectures xvii-xx; 
A Pluralistic Universe). 

His mtuitive objection to the Absolute lay in its 
tendency to devour the independence and freedom 
of the finite, particular beings of the world. He 
doubts whether every fact is so connected with 
every other that its being leads to the Absolute. 
The connectedness of the world is loose; no strand 
leads through to the end. There is causality, de- 
termination, systematic interdependence in the 
world, — which is only to say that it is not a 
chaos : but it is not aU caused, all determined; it is 
not a “block-universe” ; there is room for novdty, 
freedom, absolute beginning. Of all our systemati- 
zations we have to say “Ever not quite!” 

* His temper u mcemplified in his gay taunt to Boyce os his dau^ 
terTTOS prepariDg to a snapshot of the two phnosophcrs sitting 

on s stone win m Chocorua **Look out* Boyce* I say, damn the 
Absolute J" 
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The Absolute threatens the realily of time and 
change: for it englobes ell of time, the future 
with the past, in its single glance (totum simul). 
If the future can be seen with the present, the fu- 
ture is denatured and robbed of its amenableness 
to our wills; hence freedom also disappears. 

Such a world is too safe* its penis and adven- 
tures will terminate as they are foreordamed, and 
the summation of all is the absolute repose and 
secunty, — no danger is genume 

On the other hand, the Absolute is barren m 
the sense that no inferences can be drawn from 
itbyiu as to what will happen. Its being has been 
compatible with the miseries and calamities of sen- 
sitive finite bemgs during all past time; it may, 
so far as we can see, be compatible with them 
throughout the future. It “functionB retrospec- 
tively only.” And even so, it does not function for 
us in transmuting evil into good, for we have not 
attained nor can we attain the absolute point of 
view. 

SOS Since the Absolute is not identical with the 
God of religion, may it not be after all a logical 
ideal illegitimately foisted on a reality too rich 
to fit its scheme? In the order of classified Imowl- 
edge every part is, indeed, defined in terms of the 
higher genus, and so at last of the whole. But 
being always overflows knowledge It may be truer 
to the wliole range of our intuitions — rational, 
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{esthetic, ethical — ^to ahandon the Absolute, and re- 
turn to a God who is confessedly not the whole, 
who IS outside of evil and against it, who is a 
possible partner in a struggle whose outcome is 
not predetermmed, and in which our participation 
may make an actual difference, — a finite God. 

For after all, why must finitude always give a 
further account of itself P What exists about us is 
fimte, plural, partially involved m its neighbor- 
hood, partially satisfied {md complete in its limited 
bemg. It is factual, and it i»: it acc^ts its^; 
let us accept it and decline the arbficid responsi- 
bihty to trace its bemg to the Whole. 

209. James’s revolt is m part a temperamental 
reaction, obhvious of much that the absolutists, 
especially Royce,* had already written in view of 
just such difficulties. But he did the work of the 
gemal innovator: he lured out the latent discon- 
tent under the pall of absolutism; he released the 
pent-up stream of a renewed plurahsm and fimt- 
ism, encouraged a reassertion of freedom and of 
the reality of tune (Bergson), and if not a parent 
at least aided in the delivery of the ‘New Realism,’ 
which will shortly engage us. 

Meantime, a few comments on this indictment 
of the Absolute. 

210. i It is not an indictment of idealism, but 

• Jonah Boyce’s chief work. The World and the Individnal (1800. 
1001), IS directed, as ita title indicates, to showing the leahty of mdi- 
vidual life and tr^om m the world of the Absolute. 
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of monism So far as it apphes at all, it applies 
equally to the mamsm of Parmenides, of Spinoza, 
of Plotinus, and of Feuerbach, none of whom are 
idealists It would apply to an idealism of the 
Absolute, just so far as it W6is an absolutism, not 
BO far as it was an idealism. It is for this reason 
that I have not treated ‘absolute idealism’ as a 
peculiar variety of idealism 

311. ii The argument seems to me valid in 
calhng for an internal disconnection among facts 
as well as for a degree of connection. There are 
loose joints m the world, and many a strand of 
coimection which runs out. There are moral dis- 
continuities also; otherwise forgetting and for- 
giving would be impossible, and the whole ethical 
vista would be mechanized. The proponents of 
absolutism have failed to see that these two fea- 
tures of the world may both be vahd. A ship is at 
the wharf, then again in mid-ocean: it is the same 
ship, 'and the same wharf — their relatioiiB are 
casual, not intrinsic to either. For purposes of 
commerce, one can argue from ships to wharves, 
and from wharves to ships (internal relation) ; but 
one could not argue from the wharf to ihai ship, 
nor from the ship to that wharf : such unconnected- 
ness (external relation) is presupposed in all free 
motion, travd, intercourse in the world. At the 
same time, a shrewd detective might be able to 
infer from minute scratches and spills what par- 
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ticular ship had been tied at the porticiilar wharf : 
tlic independence is not complete; the endless 
underl3ang sensitivity of port to part has still to 
be assumed; there are no traceless happenings: 
there is a Whole. Freedom and Wholeness are 
both to be held. 

ui But it 18 as useless to tilt against the 
Absolute, os to tilt against the Real: these terms 
indicate the same entity: for unless the Absolute is 
real it is not absolute; and unless the Real is ab- 
solute (i. e., independent) it is not the ReaL ‘The 
Absolute’ is simply the name for the unattained 
solution of an inescapable problem: if you have 
any dependent beings (and you have) , then there 
18 that on which each dependent depends, i. e., 
the independent being. If the word ‘absolute’ is 
offensive, call the unknown quantity ‘X.’ It is 
well enough to remind the absolutist that his term 
is not an answer to the metaphysical problem, but 
merely the place for on answer. But the conception 
‘X’ can be abolished only by abolishing the meta- 
physical enquiry itself.* 

We turn to the cnticisms which more chrectly 
concern the idealistic position. 

• It u perhaps through a very ohsoure inkhng of thu truli that 
the latest school of factmnd-fonn woishippers, the Togicd posi- 
tivist,’ tnes to banish the metaphysiciil eniji^ hy so difinmg 
meanmg that the enquiry becomes meanmglessl It is a simple de- 
Vice, but it d judes many an unwary souL especially such as on other 
grounds ore disaffected to metaph^ics (or metaphysicians) 
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REALISM 

213. l^Iodcrn idealism has become an imposing 
Bjstcm of tliought Its principles have been applied 
to cverj department of life, to history, to art, to 
religion, to pohtics and law. After Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas, the gientest of all system-makers 
Ros the idcahst Hegel (1770-1881). His lectures 
on the Philosophy of History (which consbtute 
an excellent and readable introduction to his 
thought), the Philosophy of Art, the Philosophy 
of Law, tlic Pliilosophy of Religion not only af- 
fected subsequent thinking in these special fields 
but remain os unexhausted treasures of thought 
(protected by a forbidding terminology'). Part 
of tills influence lay in the provoking of vehement 
reactions. Karl Marx, a student of Hegel, ac- 
cepted his dialectic, but applied it to a matenalist 
conception of history.* It remains true that the 
full force of the idesdist tradition can only be felt 
when the student has followed its principles mto 
one or more of these directions. 

The genius of the idealistic thinkers of Germany 
combined with the influence of Berkel^ to light 

* Marx and Engds. Commimiat Manifesto. Ensda. F . Ongin of 
Family and State, Imdmg Feuerbach 
881 
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new flames m England in Colendge and Carlyle, 
in the Cairds, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, Ber- 
nard Bosanquet; in America, via Coleridge, in 
Emerson, the St. Lotus school of philosophy, 
James and B,oyee; m France in Victor Coiism, 
Lacheher, Renouvier and Boutrouz; m Italy in 
Croce and Gentile. 

Idealism has at times appeared as simply an- 
other name for philosophy itself. For philosophy 
in seeking to understand the world must assume 
that the world is intelligible; that thought can 
penetrate the opaque screen of nature, — ^which is 
to say that the reality which explains nature is not 
itself opaque in turn, but is understandable by 
thought as thought is understandable by itself. 
Jdcohsm would thus be simply the philosophical 
form of that fundamental belief of all human 
aspiration that while “the things which ore seen 
are temporal,” the unseen reality which animates 
them is both eternal and intdligible. 

But it is dangerous for any philosophy to be- 
come consciously identified with all philosophy, 
i. e., to become an orthodoxy. For ns it becomes a 
convention to assume that its case is made out, 
the mind of an ago which acquiesces by habit finds 
itself no longer with n philosophy but (in J. S 
Mill’s phrase) nith “one prejudice the more.” It 
is for the health of idealism that naturnbsm, in 
wider or narrower currents, has remained side by 
side with it; and in recent years two other rivals 
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hare taken a new lease of Me, realism and mysti- 
cism. These two, widely contrasted with one an- 
other, propose to amend idealism in radically dif- 
ferent ways. 

214. Beahsm as a general temper of mind is a 
disposition to keep ourselves and our preferences 
out of our judgment of things, letting the objects 
speak for themselves. If we can say of idealism 
that it has a tendency to read the mind mto nature, 
realism is in this respect its precise opposite. In 
the interest of allowing every object its full dis- 
tinctive flavor, realism is inchned to de-perso n a l i ze 
or de-mentalize the world, to see things starkly 
and factually in a spirit which it conceives to be at 
once more objective and more scientific than that 
of idealism. 

The realist is likely to feel in ide alism some 
taint of human conceit, as if it were making man 
“the measure of all thmgs.” Mr. Santayana scores 
Gterman idealism for its “egotism” in mterpreting 
the universe as a grotesquely magmfied Self. The 
reahst sees the mind as a fragment of the world — 
and very likely as a minor fragment whose first 
step in wisdom is to learn to keep its place." 

(Realism is a word frequently apphed to ten- 

* Realism ia this respect is in the vcm of naturalism Its posiUon 
u wdl stated by Professor Irann Edman “Thinlong is the rery late 
Bchierement of an uneasy animal m a ptecanous and changing cn- 
TOonment”— to mtopret the uiuTcrae by thought is as if the fail 
should thmt it had mvented the procession of which it is the tad 
Pour Ways of Philosophy, p 85 
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dencies in literature and art, and to certain dis- 
illusioned or unillusioned policies in politics. Real- 
ism in philosophy has somethmg in common with 
these trends, but not too much. All realisms agree 
in their interest in objects as they are, in their 
confidence that we can see them as they are, and m 
their hostibty to every impulse to substitute our 
wishes or ideals for the facts, or otherwise to make 
our conscious selves the centre of importance in 
the umverse. Idealism m art, for example, insists 
that the essence of the object is its meaning or 
spirit, and that the function of art is to conv^ 
that quabtyj it may be less particular about ac- 
curacy of drawmg. Realism insists on faithfulness 
of detail, and rather goes out of its way to offend 
squeamish sentiments or preferences if it suspects 
them of shieldmg us from the all-important ngh- 
ness of the facts lakewise in philosophy, reabsm is 
chary of all optimistic intimacy with the heart of 
the world, and insists on the necessity of careful, 
minute, unbiassed and unshrinking analysis as the 
way to get nearest the reabty of thmgs It puts 
facts plus reason into the saddle, and unlike the 
pragmahstic chooser of belief is prepared to find 
the world, thus examined, very far from what we 
would wish it to be 

So far, the various realisms agree; but beyond 
this general harmony in temper, they follow di- 
vergent lines A realist m philosophy need not 
necessarily be a follower of the politics of Machia- 
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velli or Mr. Chamberlain. To avoid confusion the 
student would better at the outset forget reahsm 
in art or pohtics while thinking of realism in phi- 
losophy.) 

£15. This general temper of realism is evidently 
not enough of itself to constitute a philosophic 
type. Letting the facts speak without intruding 
ourselves and our wishes upon them is an attitude 
we have all had to strive for (and which empiricism 
especially cultivates) ; it is thus a form of intellec- 
tual virtue which no one would willingly admit 
himself to be without, and to this extent eoeryhody 
is something of a realist 

There are, of course, differences of degree. Aris- 
totle, for example, is in this respect more of a real- 
ist than Plato. He is less of a poet, and more of 
an observer. He rests on the hard nubbles of fact 
with a certain rehsh which Plato lacks ; he enjoys 
the quirks of individual things; he likes to study 
the various kinds of thing in the world and to learn 
the different sorts of law they observe; he runs 
less quickly to sweepmg generalities which em- 
brace the universe ; he appreciates secondary prin- 
ciples and partial generalizations. In brief, Aris- 
totle is a good deal of a scientist as wdl as a 
philosopher ; he lives happily in those border-lands 
where science and philosophy meet. On this ac- 
count he becomes the great divider of the sciences, 
writing separate treatises on mechanics, astron- 
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omy, botany, physiology, genetics, psychology, 
ethics, pohticB, rhetoric, logic, metaphysics He is 
the ontstandmg system-maker among the Greeks, 
delighting in significant distmcbons and capable 
of leaving himself and ‘the mind’ out of account 
while he is occupied with things, 

S16. But beneath this temperamental contrast 
between Plato and Aristotle is there a difference 
of principle which deserves to be brought into the 
open? Such contrasts carry in them at least the 
germs of divergent types of philosophy. 

The point of principle may he this : that Aris- 
totle takes the uniqueness and difference among 
things as a real and important character of the 
world, whereas for Plato the type-character (or 
Tdea’) which the many things have in common 
as their ideal is the real and important thing about 
them. Aristotle finds himself able to consider things 
in nature for their own sakes, as largely independ- 
ent of one another, and as equally independent of 
the observmg min d — indeed, it does not occur to 
him to lug the min d into the picture. Things of 
the same genus or class which Plato would describe 
as participating in the same Idea, Aristotle would 
describe as having the same ‘Form’: he thus 
avoids the suggestion that a common character 
could exist by itself — the form is real only as it is 
embodied. Forms are, of course apprehended by 
the mind : hut they do not depend on being thought 
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for their existence. Their first being is in the 
things; their appreliension by the mind is subse- 
quent. As for the mind itself, it is not an all- 
per\asive tiling, but one of the many things that 
go to make up the world. And being able to con- 
sider the things and the mmd independently Aris- 
totle feels justified in regardmg them as separable 
realities, and calls them all ‘substances.’ 

This trait might become (as it does not m 
Aristotle) the dominating character of a philos- 
ophy. We should tlien have a typical ‘realism.’* 

Reabsm, we may say, is (1) prmar'dy a vsay of 
hncnomg, a variant of rabonahsm roughly descnb- 
ablc as a prcfcrentud confidence in the reason 
which analyzes and dissects, finds the hnes of 
cleavage among things, finds the units; and this 
nay of knowing carries with it (2) a metaphysical 
bdief that the objects 'we observe are in reality 
independent of us, and of each other, essentially 
as they appear to be. We might summarize its 
pnnciples in the phrase. What seems to be separate 
ts separate. 

Thus, to the realistie eye, the joints of the 
world are loosened The effort to describe the whole 
of things from one centre, whether material or 
ideal or any other, is abandoned as an arhficial 
and unnecessary tour de force. All monisms are 
too hasty. We are bound to trust reason: but 

• Healum has a confumng vanety of meaningfl m philosophy TVe 
dioll slide to one of them 
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when reason “seeks uniiy” (§108), the reahstic 
watch-dog in us scents danger, — ^the human wish 
for unity is all but certam to falsify the facts 
Plain observation shows the world not as one thing 
(nor yet as two things, — though evidently Duahsm 
has a reahstic motive), but as many things of 
many kmds. And while it is true that a closer 
scientific observation shows these things to be con- 
nected in various ways, there is still a radical 
difference between connection and unification. The 
ingredients of the world, each one a substantial 
reality, work together without being derived from 
or fused into one substance. 

S17. Pnor to the arrival of modem idealism, 
this simple stage of realism was the prevailmg phil- 
osophical a tti tude. It was quite consistent with a 
belief in God, so long as God was not thought of 
as the whole universe, but simply as the most high 
being, from whom we must distinguish the world 
of nature and of men with their myriad separable 
entities. Thus Aristotle thought of God as the 
‘final cause,’ an eternal self -contemplating Beason 
who does not create the world, but toward whom, 
as the essence of goodness, all things in the world 
strive out of indeterminate stuff. 

Thomas Aquinas (1237—74), the great scholas- 
tic systematizer, bringing together Aristotle’s 
metaphysics and Christian theology into a vast 
synthesis, was more consistently realistic. God 
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creates the world ; but Grod is not the world which 
he has created, nor does he strictly speaking in- 
clude the world. Each may be thought of and 
studied for itself without reference to the other. 
The rdation between God and the world is not that 
of a thinker and his thought; but that of an 
ariginal substance and a derivative, yet separate, 
substance or group of substances. 

The created things are real m the sense that 
they exercise real powers. They have the ‘efiScient 
causahty’ (of Aristotle’s classification)* which is 
capable of bringing about regular and therefore 
rdiable consequences in other things And living 
things have, in addition, the capacity to transmit 
being to other things God did not create and then 
hold in leash, but he authorized his creation to do 
for itself. The majesty of the creator is not shown 
in the feebleness of what he creates, but in its 
strength; hence it is a false piety which would 
detract from the inherent power of created beings 
in order to enhance the glory of God. 

It is true, according to Thomas Aquinas, that 
whatever is done in the world is done by God; and 
this appears at first sight inconsistent with the 
proposition that the apparent causal activity of 
created things is real. But Aquinas insists on both 
statements. Everything is done by Gted; for the 
creature continues to depend on the creator for 
its very existence, — ^if God should cease to main- 
* See ftboTc^ pp« 109, 103 
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tain vlint he has created, it would innish God 
could not create a being who could do without 
him, even for an instant; for were there sucli a 
being it would be at that instant its own god 
(Summa Thcol. 1, 104, i). Hence God, in main- 
taining the beings that act, maintains the action, 
and in this sense docs everything that is done 

The relation between God’s acbon and tlmt of 
the creature is (imperfectly) analogous to that 
between the driier of the car and the motor of 
the car. The ear is driven by its own power, not 
by that of the driver; yet unless tlic driver main- 
tains the stream of fud to the engine, the car 
can do nothing. The car moves itsdf and yet it is 
the man who moves the cor. So God maintains 
the condition without wliich there could be no 
‘things’ and no ‘causes’ , under this condition, the 
thmgs exercise the powers which define their being. 
Tliese powers actually bdong to the creatures 
rather than to God, for they are marked with the 
distinctive characters of these creatures, — different 
objects regularly produce different effects This 
diversified lawfulness implies that the single power 
of God is, as it were, vested in and refracted 
through their several and individual agencies 
(Summa Contra Gentiles, HI, 69). 

In this way, St Thomas criticises the Platonic 
tradition which attributes true being only to the 
timdess and changeless Ideas; and for which the 
whole arena of physical and human action is a 
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mere shadow of the real. Even more does he criti- 
cise in advance such doctrines as those of Male- 
branche® for whom all the apparent activities of 
men and things are in reality effected by the 
continuous operation of God. And he would evi- 
dently have had none of that phenomenalism 
whichj flowing from Berkeley and Hume, would 
make of tlie world an eviscerated system of ‘ex- 
perience,’ devoid of inner substance and energy, 
even if it were added that this system of appear- 
ances is sustamed by a divine will to produce these 
appearances m us. What God sustains is not a set 
of images, but a set of beings. And what we per- 
ceive, when we take cognizance of this created 
world, IS not a procession of ideas or impressions, 
but these very bemgs, with just those autonomous 
powers which they have whether we perceive them 
or not. 

It IS not true that "to be is to be perceived”; 
to be (for a created thing) is to have and use 
powers conferred and mamtained by God. The 
being of creatures is certainly not absolute, since 
it contmues to depend on God; but this limitation 
does not reduce it to a dependency upon the ob- 
server, even upon God as observer. Tor it is not 
God’s picture-consciousness which sustains them, 

• Nicolas Malebranche, 16S8-1716, a follower of Descartes who 
attempted to meet the obvious failure of Descartes to erplain tte 
fiction o£ the ound on the body# and of the body on the mod# by 
denying that there is ony auch action God continuous!} intenencs 
to bnng about the appropriate response in ^ body on the oectmm 
of any event in the mind# and vice versa This school vras accord* 
xQgly called Occasionolist 
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but God’s love. And the greatest of the powers 
which his lore confers is the power in turn to 
love and to beget, i. e., to confer, in love, being 
on still another. 

John Locke also (1632-1704) is a realist of 
this tjpe; though the difiSculties he faced and 
candidly described, while trying to answer the 
question, What substance is, — ^the substance which 
gives the core of reality to these many individual 
bemgs, led directly to Berkeley’s idealism. 

Thus to the verge of modem times realism ap- 
pears as a sort of direct, unfettered, compendious 
enjoyment of a pluralistic world, with the same 
satisfaction in its variety as we 6nd in Shakespeare 
or Tolstoi or William James. And one may be 
pardoned for suspecting that the loose-jointedness 
of the world-picture given by these great thinkers 
may be after all less a matter of pnndple than of 
deferred inquiry, due to the immense descriptive 
burden under which even their encyclopaedic minds 
now and then visibly staggered Realism had not 
yet become a conscious phflosopbic type: it re- 
quired the shock of modem idealism to pull it into 
self-awareness and self-defimtion. 

218 Modem recdism. Since idealism burst upon 
the modem world in its subjective form, modem 
realism first took shape as a polemic against 
subjective idealism And since this idealism came 
in the form of a new intuition, namdy, what we 
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have colled the ‘subjective revelation,’ realistic 
resistance naturally first took the form of insisting 
on opposing intuitions. This was Doctor Johnson’s 
method, — the foot-stamping episode was simply a 
case of intuition versus intuition, a perfectly legiti- 
mate way of expressing one’s lack of confidence in 
the adversary’s logic, while waiting for one’s own 
belated logical artillery to come up ! 

Thomas Reid (1710-96, founder of the Scot- 
tish School) built a system of philosophy about a 
group of such intuifaons, which he called “the 
principles of common sense.”* Chief among them 
is the immediate intuition of the reabty of an 
external world. They are the dear ancestors of 
those early stated anti-subjective intuitions of 
Whitehead, above mentioned,t to the effect that 
the sdf is enclosed in, and surrounded by, a world 
which is on its own basis without that self; and 
that this independent status of physical nature 
is confirmed by the meaning of every voluntary 
physical action, for in acting I mtend to change 
a reabty beyond mysdf. To these we may add 
another conviction, not precisely intuitive but be- 
longing to common sense, — that what is true for 
me and for others like me is presumably true for 
all of us together, namely that the world of nature 
extends beyond the mental reach of the whole 

* Rnqmiy ukto the Huxoaii mind on the principles of common 
Mns^ 1762 

t Saence in the Modem ^orld, p 125 f 
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conscious family of minds, and will survive our 
disappearance. 

According to idealism, there could have been no 
world before mind appeared: there never was a 
time when there was not the world-mind, and with- 
out that mind notlung else could exist. For the 
same reason, nothmg could exist wholly unknown, 
— no stray disconnected fragments of being, grad- 
ually encountered and picked up by the central 
organizing focus of history, — no undiscovered 
matter or energy eternally existmg on its own 
account As the reahst sees it, an object can per- 
fectly well exist without being known, to any ob- 
ject, it is a pure accident whether it ever becomes 
known. And if all mentahty in the world could 
be obhterated, there would be many things in the 
world — perhaps most things — to which that event 
would make no manner of difference. If there have 
always been minds alive in the world, that is a 
pure matter of fact; in principle it would be quite 
possible to conceive the universe as existing for- 
ever without any mind to know it; and with all the 
mentahty now ahve much of the imiverse may still 
remam forever unknown to any mmd. So far, 
realism would be in full accord with naturalism, 
and both would be in the agreeable company of 
common sense as against the idealistic paradox. 

S19 But realism is rationahstic, and recognizes 
that these metaphysical intuitions, if they are to 
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hold their own, must be sustained by logical argu- 
ment against the logic of idealism. It must find the 
weal point m ideabstic armor, and set up an 
opposing theory of knowledge. This was what 
Thomas Reid essayed to do He thought he had 
found the root error of idealism m the theory of 
Descartes, “that all the objects of my knowledge 
are ideas in my own mmd.” Against this he 
pomted out that hnawledge reaches beyond our 
minds' for knowing is something more than hav- 
mg ideas and impressions, — knowing is judging, 
and judging is refernng an experience to an ob- 
ject beyond oneself. I have the sensation red light; 
I judge that there is a fire: the sensation may be 
my idea, but the act of judging refers this idea 
to a non-mental reahty. 

This was a good preliminary analysis of the 
subjectivist’s error, and a good beginnmg of cure; 
but Reid was hardly logician enough to carry his 
theory through Thus his school stands chiefly as 
a school of protest, waiting for the appearance 
of more skilful and persistent reasoners It re- 
mained for the group known as neo-redlists, whose 
work begins with the opening of the twentieth 
century, a group chiefly of American and Rritish 
thinkers, to work these beginnings out into co- 
herent form, and to avoid the pitfalls into which 
naturabsm and the nalver forms of realism had 
fallen. 
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220. Aa compared with traditional realism, con- 
temporary realism has a disadvantage and an 
advantage. 

The disadvantage is that, having modem ideal- 
ism to contend with, it is mainly preoccupied with 
polemic Its chief concern has been negative, that 
of attacking the logic by which idealism has sup- 
ported its mtuitions, an attempt which, even if 
wholly successful, would still leave idealism un- 
refuted. 

The advantage is that it arose at a time when 
logic was making rapid advances and placing new 
instruments of precise thinking in our hands 
(Some of the contributors to the newer phases of 
logic, notably Bertrand Russell, have been real- 
ists ; while others, notably A N. Whitehead, began 
with a strong sympathy for realism, later modi- 
fied ) Hence there is a superficial appearance of 
alliance between modem realism and modem 
logic,* with a corresponding argwmenfum ad homi- 

• If logic is token as metophysics. it is idealism in tie nature of 
lie case, — the rational becomes the real, if metaphysics is realistic, 
can only be a non-partisan initcument of preciiion 
The reduction of the zziain issue between idealism and realism to 
one of the status of *u]tema1' end *eztenia]’ rdations is a deed of 
idealist analysts, especjally of F H. Bradley and Josioh IloyM the 
development of the logic of rations u the work of recent logic 

m 
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rtcml These new instruments have simply enabled 
neo-realism to gire an added clarity to the funda- 
mental positions of all realism, namely: 

(1) That the objects of knowledge do not de- 
pend on any mind for their existence or character; 
and 

(2) That the world is many, and not one; it is 
analysis which leads us most surely to reality. 

Aside from the newly irtated arguments, the 
chief distinction of the new realism is a new al- 
ternative os to tlie status of objects of knowledge, 
which is derived from Berkeley ma Hume If we 
accept the dismissal of material substance, per- 
cepbons naturally attach themselves to the per- 
coivcr (Berkeley) ; but Hume raises the question 
whether they need be attached to anything, — 
nhelher they may not float unattached! Are they 
not the units of experience? Why do they need 
anythmg but themsdves in order to exist? Neo- 
reahsm, which is as httle willing to allow percep- 
tions to be embedded in matter as to be claimed 
by mind, seizes on this (rather desperate) alterna- 
tive, and christens the unattached perception a 
‘neutral entity,’ since it is neither physical nor 
mental. 

We shall consider these positions 

231. The JirsfjpropoMiion: the objects of knowl- 
edge do not depend on any mind for their existence 
or character. 
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Berkeley, having found his perceptions en- 
sconced in his mind, assumed that they belonged 
there, and further that they could not belong 
anywhere else He hardly argues the case, smce to 
him this mutual lock-and-key fitness so leaps to the 
eyes that it is a “repugnancy” to suppose that a 
perception could exist out of relation to a per- 
ceiver. A percept is strangely and uniquely fitted 
to he perceived! 

But (asks the realist) does this phrase “fitted 
to be perceived” mean anything? Is there anythmg 
not fitted to be perceived? The human hand is a 
specific somethmg to which other specific things, 
like jug handles, can be fitted, but perception 
is no such specific thing, it requires no adaptation 
to itself on the part of the object it prebends. 
Nothmg surely can be unfitted to be knmen; for 
knowledge is so hospitable, im-self-mtrusive, ‘dia- 
phanous’ as to entertam or consider (either 
through sense or through idea) everything that 
exists and many a thmg that does not exist Hence 
the fact tliat we know, or think of, or perceive a 
thing imphes exactly nothmg about its character, 
or its capacity for mdependent existence 

Neither Berkeley nor common sense are alto- 
gether appeased by this At least on naturalistic 
assumptions there are many things, such as light 
waves, not fitted to be perceived, we do not per- 
ceive them , they stir up m us, by way of the eye- 
nerve-brain machinery, perceptions of color and 
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shape. On this score, httle if anything in nature 
as it is in itself is fitted to be perceived; it has 
first to pass through the transformers we term our 
sense-organs, and the mind then makes of the effect 
something sui generis, the sense-datum; this sense- 
stuff, as the mind’s own version, must be pecu- 
harly “fitted to be perceived.” If we hold to the 
causal theory of perception, Berkeley’s position is 
thus strongly sustained. 

Hereupon the new reahst is forced to a severe 
decision: if he keeps his essential point that we 
perceive thmgs as they are apart from perception, 
he must part company with this scientific account 
of percepbon, root and branch. He does it reluc- 
tantly and half-heartedly* because he likes to be 
on the side of the scienbsts But he is forced to the 
conclusion* sense-percepbon is not an effect, but 
“an act m which the object is given or disclosed” 
(R. B Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past, 
p. 199) ; the object is just this bundle of colored, 
sounding, odorous stuff I open my senses to, and 
just this is not at all “fitted to be perceived,” but 
there in its own right' 

This, he maintains, is what we mean by “knowl- 
edge ’ If knowing were a process which made, 
tronsfonned, or in any way altered its object, it 
would cease to be knowledge and become illusion: 
it IS the business of knowing to rqiort things as 

• Seveml, like £. B Penr and TV F Montague, try to hold both 
positions*-^ yam ! 
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they are That la, m the order of existence, objects 
first are, and then become known. Ehowmg is a 
pecuharly transparent relationship; objects hap- 
pen into the field of knowledge as snowflakes drift 
through the light from a wmdow, without sig- 
nificant change The process of knowing is hardly 
an activity at all: the object is simply ‘there,’ and 
we are effortlessly taking note of its presence. We 
attend, we focus our eyes, but we do not ‘construct* 
what we see; we admit the sense-datum, accept it 
as now part of our mental history, forever woven 
into memory, whereas it, the sense-datum, goes its 
way as a part of the hving world of physical 
things. Bjnowledge is a sort of tangency between 
a personal history and a physical system of events : 
it is a rdationship which acknowledges and enjoys 
but does not claim 

222. On thb view, as on Berkeley’s view, we are 
spared the necessity of believmg that the ‘secon- 
dary quahties’ of thmgs, their colors, odors, etc., 
exist in the mind, while the real objects possess 
only the ‘primary qualities’ (§145). This un- 
gracious divorce of the qualities of nature from 
her quantities Berkeley got rid of by taking both 
primary and secondary qualities into his fabric 
of ‘ideas’; neo-realism gets rid of it by allowing 
both of them independent extra-mental reahty. 
The color of the sunset is not due to the eye, nor 
the sound of Niagara to the ear, nor the warmth 
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of the fire to the sense-organs of the skin. These 
quahties are in nature, just as they seem to be. 
We might say that they are in the objects, or 
belong to the objects, but most of the new realists, 
fearing to admit the spectre of ‘substance’ into 
their account of esperience,* would prefer to say 
that the object is simply an assemblage of these 
qualities 


228. It begini^o appear that the realist is try- 
ing to walk a rather narrow plank. The fire is 
surely hot; but we find rt a little hard to bdieve 
that it feels hot to itselft ™ same way that it 
feels hot to us : the warmth as an experience would 
seem to belong to the mind. Naturalism itsdf 
Would require this interpretation of the feeling of 
warmth; and we note in pitssing that neo-realism 
haring dissociated itself from science is now clear 
of naturalism also. 


*Cf K B Feny, The New Healism, p lOS “The yrieaple of 
Bnbstsnce betrayB reahsm into the hands of its enemy For if we 
say that the extia-mental thing to whidi knowledge refers as its 
ob]ect 18 the ^substance’ of things, the quahties remam is an un- 
certain halfway status between the mud and the external substance 
in danger of captuwby the mind by having confessed their incapacity 
for sdl^bsistence 

A dissenting group of realists, the Oibcal Beahsts, demonstrated 
that this fear is wdQ-founded, for maintauung the tradition of an 
extra-mental substance, they allow that scnsc-quaUties w subje<> 
tivB appearance Hey deviate from neo-rcalisu tn the direction of 
Kant’s theory of knowledge They are thus less typical than the neo- 
reahsts, and we rMretfuUy omit the discussion of their views 

tThe realist object to this phrase, and rightly^ in so far as 
fedmg imphra apperception But reduce feelmg to the nven • and I 
tfiTnlr have ^at mtui be mewt Show me m what othCT way hrat 
can exist than ( 1 ) molecular vibration m space or ( 2 ) feding, and I 
wiU change the phrase 
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Allow, then, that the color, the shape, the sound, 
the warmth exist as quahties in nature, not de- 
pendent on bemg perceived bj us or by any other 
mind. What now shall we do with dreams, mirages, 
illusions, hallucinations, errors of judgment? Are 
these hinreal’ objects also ‘there’ and mdependent 
of bemg thought of? And what shall we do with 
objects which we usually r^ard as objects of 
thought par excellence, namely, mathematical con- 
ceptions, numbers, perfect circfts, logical rules, 
hypotheses, our tentative and variable ‘ideas’ about 
what natural law is, — all the abstractions of 
reason, the world of ‘tuuversals’? Common sense 
would say, these at least are mental 

But if we allow these to be mental, we compro- 
mise the independence we have already granted to 
the objects of sense-perception For these thought- 
objects mingle with them, and are inseparable from 
them It would be impossible to draw a hue be- 
tween sense-objects and thought-objects without 
creating another bifurcation, as objectionable as 
that between the primary and the secondary quali- 
ties. Neo-reahsm, therefore, takes the courage of 
its convictions and accepts the implausible alterna- 
tive: all these objects are likewise independent of 
bemg thought about 

The truths of logic and of mathematics cer- 
tainly remain valid whether any one t hink s of them 
or not If the perfect circles, straight lines and 
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the Lie together with the eternal truths about them 
do not exist in nature, they may he aesigmd to 
a reedm of their man, a realm of ‘subsistence,’ 
where our thoughts may find them without pre- 
tending to create them. 

224. Here nen-realism may claim the support 
not alone of its own logic, but of a notable strand 
of the history of thought which we have not hith- 
erto noticed, hkewise called ‘realism,’ and hailing 
not from Aristotle but from Plato. For to Plato, 
the ‘ideas,’ as the universal perfect prototypes of 
defective particular thmgs (§111) are real; and 
this reality imphes that they have an eternal and 
changeless being, not only m independence of the 
material stuff which takes on their semblance, but 
also (Plato seems to say) in independence of any 
mind which thinks them. Existence in time and 
space is certainly not their way of being; for the 
particular things in time and space are transitory; 
nor yet do they depend on our thinking them, for 
we also come and go: they have a different mode 
of being to which the questions where, when and 
how do not apply, and which can best be indicated 
by a figure such as Plato resorts to when speak- 
ing of the ideal city: 

I understand , you speak of that city of which we 
are the founders, and which exists in idea only , for 
I do not think that there is such a one anywhere on 
earth? 
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In heaven, I rephed, there is laid up a pattern of 
such a city, and he who desires may behold this, and 
beholding govern himself accordingly.* 

This thought of Plato’s found a strong echo in 
various medisval philosophers, impressed by the 
absolute claims of logic upon the human mind. 
There was evidently a realm of umversals having 
an order of its own which we neither determine 
nor control, but obediently observe. The genut, 
including several species, was not alone logically 
‘higher’ than the species, but of a higher degree 
of reality; the species is derived from the genus. 
Then the highest universal. Being, is the most real 
entity in the system, including them all and bind- 
ing them all together. To some of these medueval 
thinkers, this whole system of ideas, so for as it 
had being apart from actual things, could only 
be conceived os emsting in the mmd of God, as his 
eternal thoughts. To others, the highest universal 
is God; or to put it conversely, God is no other 
than the highest of all universals, includmg in 
itself all the rest. 

Modem realism is quite free from the theological 
preconceptions of the great scholastics, and would 
particularly repudiate the notion that the uni- 
versals need the mind of God or any other mind 
to confer reality upon them. It finds itself more 
immediately at home in the Platonic world of 

* Boole IX« 592. 
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thought, Tvhere tlie ideas ‘subsist’ in their own 
righta 

225 It seems somewhat anomalous to intrude 
into this realm of perfect and eternal order those 
other objects of mental vision, — dream, fancy and 
mistake. Yet they must not be taken into the mind. 
Are not they ‘objective’ in the same sense that 
actual things are? The monster that pursues me 
during a nightmare is not of my intenbonal fabri- 
cation, otherwise I would have an end of him; and 
the scenery of ray dream is of such detail as I 
would be at a loss to paint, if I were commissioned 
to do it It is not my deliberate self who produces 
tliis concrete environment. Shall we then assume 
another region or regions for these illusory ob- 
jects, which are certainly not ‘eternal’ like the 
circles or numbers; and say of them, with Pro- 
fessor Holt, that “unreality is no more subjective 
than reality; for a thing may be objective and yet 
unreal” ?• 

To an uninstructed mind a vivid dream may be 
taken, not for a ‘mental’ esperience, but for an 
actual excursion into another world But even 
a savage ordinarily ascribes a mistake to himself; 
and to more sophisticated minds, error and dream 
alike are distinctively ‘my’ ideas Charles Peirce 
goes so far as to say that it is chiefly through error 

* Hie New Healism, 867 
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and Ignorance — ^which must be ascribed to some- 
thing — tliat one gets an idea of bimsplf m the 
first place In anj case, for common sense and for 
philosophy alike, it would seem that if the word 
‘subjective’ is to mean anythmg it must apply to 
these private and unsharable visions which mis- 
lead my judgments of the ‘objective’ facts 

But common sense can be no final critenon of 
truth. If neo-realism is to be thorough with the 
view that the objects of mind are not mental, it 
must make up its mind to part company here with 
common sense whose friendship it could daim at 
first with such good effect From the difficulty 
we have here reached we can infer only, at present 
that realism needs much ingenuity to make out a 
plausible theory of error.* This brings no dismay 
to the neo-realist: ingenuity is his leading char- 
acteristic For neo-realism is a subtle philosophy. 
It is rather strikmg that beginnmg as it does 
in a sturdy alliance with common sense against 
idealistic paradox, it ends by bemg peculiarly a 
professional development of philosophy, the most 
unplausible of all modem philosophical mventions 
It pays the pensJty, moreover, of all mtncacy m 
philosophy: its members reach vastly divergent 
results, and we cannot follow them into these, as 
yet unfinished, developments We have traced as 
far ns we may the bearings of the first proposition, 

•The fifUi fLDd fflxth essays m 3Tie New Ucalism by Professor 

ITontagne and Professor Holt respectKeUyparedevoted to this enquuy 
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that the objects of knowledge do not depend on 
the mind for their existence. 

2S6. The tecond proposition: The world is 
many and not one; it is analysis which leads us 
most surely to reality. 

The reader wdl hare observed that the argu- 
ments of realism imder the first proposition affect 
only the subjective form of idealism. There are few 
idealists to-day who would say that “things owe 
their existence to being known ” Most of them 
would say that “thmgs owe their existence to being 
miZZed,” or that they owe it to their value or mean- 
ing; and they would add that the source of the 
existence of natural objects is certainly not the 
wdl of the finite human knowers. To the objecbve 
ideahst, most human knowing, all ‘empirical’ know- 
ing, is receptive rather than productive or creative, 
and he would agree with the contention of realism 
that we know what is beyond ourselves. In so far, 
then, as the realist confines himself to refuting 
the proposition that “things owe their existence to 
being known” he does little damage to idealism. 

But objective idealism requires that the world 
be conceived as a unity; and that this unity, which 
is mental, shall be understood as the orignal source 
of the many things in the world, not as built up by 
these many things into a compound which is their 
product. If the second proposition of neo-realism 
is true, objective idealism becomes untenable. 
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227. Now analysis m physics discovers mole- 
cules, atoms, electrons: — ^these according to the 
realist, and the common convictions of science, 
come successivdy closer to reality. We are nearer 
the truth 'when we thmk of a gas as composed 
of separate molecules than when we think of it as 
a continuous fluid ; and still nearer the truth when 
we carry our mental microscope to the last fron- 
tier of minute dissection. Likewise in biology one 
may analyze an organism into cdls; and in psy- 
chology, the mind may be analyzed into sensations 
or minute shocks of experience * Are these units 
also nearer the reality than the whole organism 
or mind taken as a unit? The realist fears that we 
are continually misled by what appears simple 
to our apprehension, — ^the fallacy of "pseudo-sim- 
plicity”;! and that the idealist is especially the 
victim of this fallacy when he assumes that the 
self or mind can be token as an original umty. 

228. Now the idealist has been prone to make 
much of the fact that analysis discovers something 
else beside the elements, norody, their relations to 
each other, their types of connection, their modes 
of interaction which we call “laws ' These arrange- 
ments and laws have a reality of their own ; they 
are not nothing The space in which atoms play » 
not nothing. The attraction or repulsion which one 

• Holt m epCTmeot with Spraoer, Tie New HoJum. 

tThe New HeJum d IS 
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atom has for another :s an important part of what 
an atom is Two atoms whose essence it is to at- 
tract one another are not two separate things, but 
two members of a single thing. And smee eveiy- 
thing in tlie universe is related to everything else, 
the universe is ultimately one being. 

To this the realist repbes that we must distin- 
guish between too ii/pes of relationsldp. There are 
relations which are an mtegral part of the being 
of an dement; there are others which are so fat 
accidental that they may come and go without 
making any difference to the element. A molecule 
of gas may be taken away from the other molecules 
and remain (approximately) the same molecule; 
a cell cannot be taken away from the other cdls 
of an organism and remmn the same cell Its life,’ 
we say, goes out of it. In other words, it is a part 
of the being of a cell to be in an organism: its 
rdations to its neighboring ceUs are called ‘in- 
ternal’ relations, because they make up a part 
of what the cell is The rdations of a molecule to a 
molecule, or still better, of a bnck to a brick, are 
called ‘external’; because it is indifferent to the 
being of the brick whether it is or is not with 
other bricks The neo-reabst does not deny that all 
things in the universe are rdated — ^tliiB is what 
makes them a universe; nor that rdations are real 
— ^he asserts this But he maintains that many 
rdations ore purdy external, — especially those 
frame-relations which might tie the umverse to- 
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gether, such as the relation betireen thought and 
its objects, — so that what we have is a group of 
ind^endent entities, independently related, — an 
ultimate plurality of reals. 

ZZ9 This being the case, we must understand 
the world from the parts to the whol^ not from the 
whole to the parts and whatever the mind is, it 
must await the results of analysis to determine 
whether it can pose as anything original and 
simple or whether it must be regarded as a com- 
posite of numerous simple dements On the face 
of it, the reah'st is disposed to accept the naturalis- 
tic evidence that mind does not occur until we have 
organisms with nervous systems ; and what results 
from such an asemblage of non-mental reals is 
presumably itself composite and not single. 

A satisfactory analysis of the mind must be 
regarded as a piece of unfinished business for neo- 
realism But the general plan on which its descrip- 
tion would proceed has been sketched along lines 
suggested by Wilham James • 

The elements of mind, whether perceptions or 
sensations or something more elementary, are just 
those ‘neutral entities' which also aggregate them- 
selves into physical objects. When they enter mto 
causal relations with other such entities th^ con- 

*Ih an article^ “Does Consdonaness Bust?." IBM. repnntrf in 
Essajrs m Ssdical Empineum. ty E B Holt, The Con^t of 0°°* 
saoiianess. The New Bealiani, 872 f Bertrand Bussdl, An Analyst* 
of Mind 
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stitutc tlic world of phj'sical nnturc; when they are 
combined in the order of niemorj' continuity and 
cumulation, tliey constitute minds. Just as the 
square at a cross-roads belongs to botli roads and 
to neither, so Uicsc elements become ingredients of 
mind or of nature according to their patterns of 
rclatcdncss. blind is a mode of relationship among 
contcnbi which arc not pccubarly mental. 

So far from supposing tliat the knoiver makes 
or qualifies his objects, it is in tlus view the objects 
which constitute the knower — or such knower as 
there is For in this view of mind, there is no Ego 
aside from tliese ‘contents’ and their interplay; 
there is no ‘conscious-ness’ ns a distinct entity m 
tlie world; there is no distinctive activity which 
is to be called mental* and attributed to a self. 
The mind is a selection from all of the infinitely 
numerous neutral-entities of the world — a selection 
indicated in some way by tlie capacity of a nervous 
system to react to its environment — according to 
a law of world-organization as objective as any 
other law of nature Dreams, fancies, erroneous 
judgments are no more subjective than the rest: 
they are good neutral stuff, shreds of imagery, 
let us say, which do not happen to connect with 
other neutrolB in the order of causation. (And 
where they bve when not entering a mental context 
is not yet determined ) 

• Here realist doctors disagree, the English stiool mchimg to 
advocate a specific mental act,— ^ non-interfenng observing whereby 
objeet^uff is admitted to ration with memozy 
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The mind itself, being a relativelj unstable and 
transient union of elements which are rdativelj 
permanent is thus secondary, derived, composite, 
— eminently unfit to serve as creative principle of 
the universe. 

2S0. The realist critique is directed as much 
against monism as against idealism: its plurafism 
has no room for an absolute one; it continues the 
campaign of William James against the Absolute 
(§§201 to 212 above) but with certain emphases 
of its own The unity of the world is in one respect 
meaningless; in another respect immoral 

It is meaningless: for whatever can be said of 
all things can logically mate no difference to any- 
thing. Mmd as we find it in the world is in con- 
trast to things that are non-mental, and gets its 
distinctive meaning by this contrast. When we try 
to make mmd the substance of everythmg, we lose 
this contrast, and therefore the significance of the 
proposition. The reference of everything to ‘mind’ 
becomes in the end tedious and unprofitable; the 
more so since we can never be quite sure what an 
absolute and all-inclusive mmd would be like. 

It IS unmoral : since it must assume that in the 
absolute mmd good and evil, which are present m 
the world on equal terms, are reconciled or made 
consistent with each other. If the absolute mmd is 
held to be all-good, then the evil of the world must 
be an illusory appearance which vanishes from the 
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absolute point of view, — and from ours, in pro- 
portion as we succeed in attaining that outlook. 
This to the realist is an encouragement to indiffer- 
ence and moral lasty; an apology for the abomi- 
nable “There is always one remainmg philos- 
ophy,” says Spauldmg, “that allows evil to stand 
at its full face value, and that finds all methods 
of arguing it out of existence to be invalid. . . . 
Evil IS evd, and it cannot be transformed or argued 
out of existence ” It hes in the nature of the Whole 
that it cannot be partial to any side ; but the moral 
hfe is a parhsanship and a combat 

So much for the realist posibon, or let me say, 
a position taken as typical of the new realism. 
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REALISM EXAMINED 

231. Realism is a system of thought which 
presents itself to us with the strange hut candid 
adnussion that it is incapable of being tested It 
necessarily accepts the fact that in the nature of 
the cose no object independent of thought can be 
found or thought of. It can only urge ns not to 
build hasty inferences on what may after aU be a 
mere incident of our ego-centric mode of Imowing. 

It does' indeed propose to analyze the process 
of perception, and professes to find that the object 
perceired is independent of the perceirer, meaning 
thereby not ‘out of relation’ to the perceiver but 
out of any relation which would imply dependence 
on the perceiver for existence,* such as being then 
and there caused or created by the perceiver. And 
the realist is undoubtedly right when he reports 
that we do not find oursdves in perception creating 
our own objects But this does not prove what he 
needs For (in order to be sure that there is not 
some land of dependence he hasn’t thought of) he 
would have to show that the perceived object is 
capable of existing apart from the mind And this 

* The New Realism* 117 
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he could only do by a physical or mental e^eri- 
ment, such as trymg whether we can conceive 
objects as existing apart from all thought, an 
experiment manifestly mcapable of execution, 
though foohshly countenanced by no less a thinter 
than David Hume * Analysis cannot show that the 
object IS mdependent of (or externally related to) 
the knower:* it can only indicate that dependence 
IS, m its judgment, not as yet made out 

What positive grounds, then, does realism offer 
us? Essentially but two those intmtions of com- 
mon sense to which, it is alleged, idealism does not 
do justice; and the possibihty of making a con- 
sistent theory of the world on other than idealist 
assumptions. 

282 These grounds are pertinent, so far as they 
can be established. As to the second, I shall under- 
take to show that it lends no support to realism in 
any present form, masmuch as no consistent real- 
istic system is yet forthcoming The first ground 
18 more substantial. We thus have the mteresting 
situation that a type of philosophy which prides 
itself particularly on its rationality is chiefly 
recommended by intuitions, — the intuitions which 
determine its revolt against ideahsm. (§192.) 

* Ai collBteral evidence for this proposition, note that such springs 
of realism as we find in BrentanOi Memongp Husserl rest ind^ 
pendence of tiio objetA on an ‘intention' of the nundt Alex- 

tmder bases it on a ‘conTictioup* Santoynna on nnunsl fsithp e t c.» 
and most American realists are satisfied with the absence of ft proof 
of dependence 
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To my mind the most miportant element m neo- 
realism is what we might coll its philosophical 
atavism, that is, its reversion to naive views of the 
world of objects, in order to see what can be made 
of a re-shufBe of racial intuitions. Try the assump- 
tion that objects exist when we are not looking, 
just as we see them. Try the assumption that there 
is no bifurcation in nature. Try the assumption 
that mind is in a greater world, and not the world 
in any mind Try thmkmg of the world ns a lot of 
independent reals AUow, with Perry, that “the 
human mind is instinctively and habitually real- 
istic, so that realism does not so much need to be 
proved as to be defended against criticism,”* — a 
most fortunate thmg, if true, for a system which 
can offer no proof. Take these as your postulates 
and see what you can make of them This is the 
essence of neo-reolism, an invigorating experiment 
in re-interpretmg experience. 

S8S. Of course, these intnitioiis, like all other 
mtuitions, need themselves to be interpreted We 
ought not let pass without scrutiny the general 
impression just noted that the instinct of the 
human mind is clearly realistic: — we recall that 
Berkeley thought he was speaking for the common 
man against the philosophers! What does the in- 
tuition of common sense say about indqiendent 
objects? 

* PHlosopliy of iBe Becent Fast, 201 
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Chiefly this, I think: that I can shift objects 
without substantially altering myself, and that the 
objects can shift observers without themsdves be- 
mg altered. When I am attending to a brick wall 
or a tree, I am not expressly attending to myself; 
hence when my attention flits from the bnck wall 
to the tree, I am not observmg any change in my 
‘self,’ — self being a constant tn the flux of sense- 
objects, somethmg I carry around with me. Like- 
wise when I cease attending to the brick wall and 
another ohserver takes my place, he sees what I 
saw; the bnck roaU being a constant in the flux of 
observers. Thus the observers and the objects are 
relatively independent. But there are two things 
common sense does not say It does not report 
that when I attend to myself I have no physical 
object at all in the field, — for this is not true' 
I can dispense with any particular physical object 
and still be myself, but not mth all of them, not 
with ‘nature.’ Nor does it report that tlie physical 
object which can dispense with my mind or yours 
can dispense zeith aU minds, and still be itself; 
on tills pomt, which is the point at issue, common 
sense has notliing to say. 

But there is one intuition which docs bear on 
tins point. It is mentioned by Professor Whitclicad 
as an additional reason agairsl subjcctfvi'in. “I 
do not understand,” he says,* “how a common 
world of thought can be established in tlic ab'cnce 

• SaCTCc rmd the IV (I** H ; 
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of a common world of sense ” This common world 
of thought he assumes we have; for do we not con- 
verse? But why not appeal at once to the intmtion 
that our world of sense ts a common worldf For 
surely we all take this for granted. The same 
brick wall may be seen by a multitude of observers, 
not alone successively, but at the same time. I do 
not so much as need to see these other observers 
to know that the waU is thus sharable. How do I 
know this? It goes with what I mean by the ‘oh- 
jectivity’ of the wall: it is not subjectively mme, 
because it is in the nature of the thing to be ob- 
servable-by-many. If this is common sense — ^and 
I beheve it is — then common sense does say with 
reahsm that m knowing I reach beyond myself, — 
the object is independent of me, but it also says 
that in gettmg beyond myself I get into a world 
in which mind other than my own has an estab- 
lished concern, — and this is no longer distmcfavdy 
realism Objective idealism comes nearer to com- 
mon sense at this point * 

* It remauu loncally possible that the object u capable of belong- 
ng to many minas because it first belongs to itsdf alone* that is the 
doctrine of realism But tbe mtuitions m common sense cannot be 
appealed to os faTonng Tiew For what we have on the surfaM 
Of experience as we spontaneously take it are two aspects of the ob- 
jecbvity of the waD, either of which can be inferred from the other 
Assume that the object is independent, belongmg to itsdf alone (or 
to nature apart from all minds^ and it follows l^t it will be open 
to all observers on the same terms, if it is open to any Assume, on 
the other hand, that the object is pnmanly a common term in many 
minds and it wiU follow that it must appear relatively mdependent 
of any of them, as the hub of a wbed m rapid motion seems to ex- 
ist m independence of its spokes thoo^ it may be cost in <mc pice* 
with them As between ithese alternatives, common sense does not 
trouble to deade, tbou^ the realist has still to make out that any 
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If then we appeal to mtmtion alone to decide 
this issue, it would give no unequivocal verdict for 
realism. But we are committed at present to enter- 
taining the realistic altemabve, and to considermg 
it, not on its intuitive, but on its logical ments. 


234 Is (he realistic analysis of perception 
vtHidf 

Is knowing an inactive relation, in which an 
independent object is simply disclosed? I cannot 
agree that it is. Knowing is too evidently active. 
(§166 above ) 

“I open my eyes, and the world is there this is 
knowing’ No activity on my pait except the mus- 
cular efPort of opening iJie eyes ” The whole fal- 
lacy of reabsm is comprised in these plausible 
words They contam one item of truth, the activi^ 
of knowing is not a muscular effort, and they who 
can conceive no other kind of effort will never find 
, it It IS an effort of judgmg Nothing is known 
unless it IS judged, experiencmg is getting answers 

one knotTs by intmtion or otherwise whet is meant by an unper- 
eeived physical object m the full i^ory of its secondary qualities 
And there is still a third alternative, to which I, for my part, 
subscribe. Namely, that no empincal knower, and no group of em- 
pirical knowers, can supply all we necessary conditions for the pres- 
ence of any physical m experience the object being, in its 
substance, ‘given* to all such knowers But it is not mven by a 
physical world it is givoi by an active will, which intends to ctm- 
mumcate that expenence On this new, the objert baa a certain b^ 
mg in mdependenoe of all mere observers, yet its being is not a dead 
and absolute fact whidi som^ow bursts mto a myst^ous relation 
of being ^own This new seems to me the only one fully just to our 
native intuitions All empincal knowers know realistically, as 
know ing beyond themselves, but they know nothmg indcpieDdeDt of 
all mmd Nor is there any su<h thing 
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to questions which the mind is putting to the 
world; if there is no quesboning acbrity, there is 
no knowledge It is not sufficient to open the eyes, 
even to see what is there, as any one who has looked 
long for something “in plain sight* ought to know; 
as all the failures of ‘eye-witnesses’ to see what 
happens before their noses amply testify. For a 
totally unquestioning mind, the hrick wall itself 
may not be there, for the completely “absent- 
minded” person, the wall begins to exist only when 
he begins to ask why he can get no farther along 
that hne, — ^“0 yes, a brick wall'” A man knows 
as much as he judges; he judges as much as he 
questions, and no more. Knowing is acting. 

It is this acbTity which gives me both truth 
and error. Colors and shapes, as simply present 
facts, say nothing, and therefore cannot possibly 
be erroneous or illusory. And I can never be wrong 
if I confine my judging to noting, this color or 
shape is present to me. But if a spider on a wmdow- 
pane is taken to be a mile away and I seem to 
see a monster in the sky, there is an error; the 
error lies in my active contribution to what is 
there I can be in error only if I act and because 
of my own act ; the erroneous contents of my judg- 
ment are of my private fabrication. And I am 
equally actmg if I truly judge the object to be 
on the windowpane two feet away, and a spider. 
Knowing is never mere transparency; it is always 
domg something. 
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But does this activily change the object? And 
if so, is it not, as the realist charges, false to the 
meaning of knowing? 

There is confusion in this question. Suppose 
sense-qualities are subjective, in the sense that the 
brick wall is not red until some one opens his eyes 
to see it: then is my knowledge falsified if I ob- 
serve, “Here is a brick wall, I must change my 
course”? Not at alL I am at that moment asking 
no question about the conditions which make the 
object before me seem red; I am not judging that 
point, and therefore not misjudging it! No matter 
to what extent the mind may be imphcated in the 
nature of what it perceives, there is no falsification 
so long as my questions are confined to such as 
these: “What color is this, vermflion or orange? 
How far to the top of the hill? What shall I do 
about it?”, — questions of the relations within ex- 
perience. Evidently, the question “What color has 
the fobage when there is no eye to see it?” is not 
one which the ordinary business of bving raises, 
and which that business never answers, whether 
right or wrong. There can be no falsification where 
there is no answer to a question that is not raised! 

But if I do, as a metaphysician, raise the ques- 
tion, What are the conditions under whicli I per- 
ceive a red color? then there is indeed a chance for 
error. The realist, who facheves that analysis leads 
toward truth, might be expected to follow the an- 
alysis of physiological science, which leads straight 
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to the conclusion that there is no red color at all 
in the world untd there is an eje and a mind. If, 
in order to keep the red in the object, he rejects 
the whole causal theory of perception (as he 
must), he would seem to reject the method of 
analysis at the same time. He is then at liberty 
to say ‘T see a red color when there is a red color; 
there are no other conditions.” But having thus 
parted company with science as wdl as with philos- 
ophy, he cannot complain if some one else regards 
the question as significant, and answers that the 
mind is one factor in the appearance which nature 
presents, — an answer in which judgment, and 
therefore knowledge, remains intact. 

286. We have just now declined to allow the 
realistic theory of error, on the ground that the 
erroneous contents of my judgment are demon- 
strably my own private production (§207).* We 
must also dechne to admit that the ‘universals’ 
can either exist (as embodied in a world of physi- 
cal laws and classes) or subsist (in an eternal 
realm of their own) in abstraction from every 
think er. 

The reasons for this are twofold: First (an 
elementary consideration; but since it is the con- 
s sideration, we can't avoid mentioning it), a um- 
versal must be thought for the same reason as that 

• Holt and others rrordd say '“priTale sdeclron” &om the waha^ 
nmversals or essences The toUowisg (u^nmeDt deals with this node 
of intapietstion. 
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a pmpose must be purposed, or roughly for the 
same reason as that a frown must be frowned. The 
frown without the face will be allowed to be an 
abstraction ; and an abstraction is an object which 
ceases to be viable by itself when we cease thinking 
about it 

Second, if we allow any universals an mdepcnd- 
ent existence, we must allow them all: and there 
are too many of them! Every conceivable idea 
must subsist m that realm; every shade of mean- 
ing bemg flanked by the next barely distinguish- 
able shade, till as we consider it the whole mass 
fuses mto a homogeneous plenum With such a 
world of ideas our thought can do nothing.* It re- 
sembles a storehouse stuffed so full that no access 
can be had to anytiung; or better, a library of 
music containing oil possible compositions written 
and uQwntten, eveij combmation of tones that 
can be made on any instrument, the very notion 
of a composition — ^which imphes the rejection of 
innumerable possibihtics — destroyed, an infinite 
resource rendered usdess and meaningless by its 
unselective totohty. Such an independent realm of 
universals or ‘essences’ appears to me, witli all re- 
spect, as a piece of modern mythology without 
Plato’s excuse, a striking instance of the extreme 

•This pseudo-realm would mdude well-ordered senes. Iil-c Uie 
Bcncs of real numbers, whicb while infinite hfi'e i Known and u'.ible 
law Bui It must indudc, beside such pcnca, all po«»ib|c rnnaUVis 
upon all possible objects from nO possible points of vfrer, that u, 
in all respects about which questions mi^ht be ed Bui thc*e U 
DO audi maiufold os **all possible respects and such resp**rts as 
there arc imply the questioners 
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fanoifulness which marks the irony of the realist’s 
resolve to be supremely matter-of-fact 

William James objected to the absolute mind 
that it contained too much, since it must be aware 
of every actual detail of the world, and why it is 
so and not otherwise, an endless “superfoetation 
of useless information.”* If this be said of a mind, 
whose nature is selection, and which has only the 
actual world to consider, what shall we say of the 
reahst’s substitute for the absolute mmd, the 
realm of eternal essences, which omits nothing? 

236 Is emalysts the teay to reach redlityf 

The ultimate umts which analysis finds are cer- 
tainly not unreal. The reahst is quite right in 
pointing out the absurdity of supposmg that the 
more we think our way mto the structure of 
things, the farther we get from final truth. The 
ultimate atoms, if we ever get to them, are un- 
doubtedly thmgs to reckon with • The question is. 
Are they self-sufficient and final? 

If they were independent, self-existent beings, 
are we to accept with ‘natural pily’ the fact that 
there are so many of a kind, struck, so to speak, 
out of the same mould, and ask no further ques- 

• "Along vnth what everything is it must also be conscions of 
everything which it is not Furthermore, if it be a fact that ca- 
lain ideas are adly. the absolute has to have already thought the ouly 
ideas to establish them in eilliness The rubbish in its mind would 
thus appear easily to outweigh in amount the more desirable mate- 
nal One wonld expect it fairly to bnial with sudi obesity, plethora, 
and Bupcrfffitation of useless information ” A Plumhslic Universe 
127 f 
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bons as to origin? The neo-realists have done lit- 
tle, BO far, in cosmology; but irhat they have done 
takes the inevitable direction of referring these 
multitudes of minute beings to some rdativdy 
simple generating process or auspices, like the 
primitive space-time of Professor Alexander.* 

287. Realism is justified in rebelling against 
the notion that all relations are ‘internal.’ There 
are external relations, such as make no sigmficant 
differences to their terms. As we have pointed out, 
all motion and exchange and substitution m the 
world are based on external relationships 

But with every external relation, there is an 
internal relation. It is nothing to the brick that it 
lies beside or above another brick. But it is some- 
thing to the brick that it is in space: and there- 
with has the possibihty of being beside or above 
another brick. And this spatial character, insep- 
arable from the bemg of each brick, relates them 
internally. The external relation is a specifica- 
tion of an internal relation These internal re- 
lations are inescapable, and unify the world 

838. If analysis is the way to reality, it must, 
in theory, lead us at last to objects ultimately sim- 
ple and unanalyzable And when we analyze the 
same thing in different ways, we should reach the 
same ultimate units The mind, for sample, be- 
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regarded as a combinatioii of the same ele- 
ments as those which make up physical nature — 
the neutral entities — should reveal to analysis the 
same irreducible simples as are found by physics. 
Hoes it? 

The ultimate simple for the mind must be some- 
thing in the nature of sensation, a spot of color, 
a nervous shock. But these, if physics is right, are 
the outcome of processes highly complex. And a 
complex cause, we are told, cannot produce an ab- 
solutely simple effect. Shall we then revise our 
view that the spot of color is simple? Or shall we 
say that the simples of mental analysis are not the 
some as the simples of physical analysis? 

Either alternative is embarrassing for realism; 
but in any case the second is inevitable. It is quite 
impossible to regard the ultimate units of physi- 
cal analysis, say electrons, as in any sense de- 
ments of mentality. Thus, the view that the mind 
IS a cross section of the world-collection of simple 
neutrals is hopdessly inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of analysis as the revealer of reality,* 

289. Under iliese circumstances, it might be ad- 
visable to abandon this conception of the mind. 
For, except Mr Russell’s, it is probably the most 
skeletal and eviscerated formula of human nature 
that has jet been put forward. And it has the nd- 

• Pfo^essor J W Miller, of WtfUam oad Mary CoUrfr. 
tusdiiBeuUy has a theory lo which mea'alsinptrs are 

itaposrd oi physical cotnpicm 
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ditional disadvantage of being inconsistent with 
another fundamental prmciple of realism. 

For the degree of independence which exists 
between thought and its objects is best brought 
into evidence when we note, as above (§806), that 
the same self may have different objects and the 
same object different observers. That is, the self 
is something which remains substantially the same 
while the objects change. But if the self were a 
collection of objects, it would necessarily change 
as the objects changed. It could have no perma- 
nence except the relative permanence of the more 
persistent groups of independent objects, such as 
(for realism) the objects of memoiy and body- 
sensation. The only possibility of setting those ob- 
jects free from mind is to recognize in the mind 
another sort of thing, such as the activities we 
Were speaking of. 

240. But it is also necessary to modify our trust 
m analysis. For there are objects in the world 
which are both simple and complex, simple from 
one pomt of view, complex from others. The spot 
of color may well be such an object. The mind 
itself is another. With such objects, analysis will 
give us part of the truth, but runs the danger of 
leaving out of account another part equally im- 
portant. The false assumption in the theory of 
analysis is that simplicity is to be found tn one 
direction only, the direction of the microscope- 
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The simplicities of the world are presumably bi- 
polar. It remains possible therefore that the entire 
universe, with many varieties of external relation 
among its parts, much loose play and' independ- 
ence, has also its ultimate unity and simplicity. 

241. Is it true that the vmty of oH things, if 
there were such a unity, would he an indifferent 
and meaningless fact? And, in particular, that the 
idealistic disposal of evil is immoral? 

The realist is right in pointmg out that no con- 
crete problem is solved merely by the asserbon 
that all is one m the Absolute. But it is a fair 
question, whether any one can avoid the acknowl- 
edgment of such unity; and whether it is not in- 
volved m realism itself. For the universals of the 
world, whether they form an independent realm, 
or whether they exist only as in the facts and as 
thought of, are at any rate a system, not a loose- 
strewn chaos. The genera do include the species; 
and there is a highest genus which indudes them 
alL This highest universal may be lacking in dif- 
ferential connotation; but it cannot be meaning- 
less, for it means whatever is included within it, 
namely, the universe. 

This was the conclusion drawn by the great 
Platonic realists following Plato, such as Plotiniis 
and Scotus Erigena, in the line of ancestry of neo- 
reahsm on one side of the house From their real- 
ism of universals, they deduced a type of monism, 
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which as we shall shortly see is called mysticism. 
These thinkers are of the same view with the neo- 
realists in their antipathy to such propositions as 
All IS mind ; not because they wish to escape unity, 
but because they distrust hasty descriptives. The 
modem realist, when he is consistent with his own 
premises, will discover himself, if I am not mis- 
taken, as a mystic in disguise. For the unity which 
logic requires m the realm of ideas is for him a 
metaphysical unity also. 

342. The ethical difficulty remains No doubt 
it is this question of the relation of good and evil 
m the world which chiefly leads the realist to dis- 
trust all philosophies referrmg to the Absolute 
or the One 

Realism accepts good and evil as distinct and 
opposing quahties, eirtemally related to each 
other. Evil is evd and good is good Grood is to be 
made in the world, a human enterprise to be car- 
ried on by human effort and mstrumcnts Evil is 
to be eradicated, not excused; and this battle is 
also a human responsibihty. The method is scien- 
tific analysb, not prayer. The ethics of realism, 
so far as it has a distmcbve ethics, is hu/mitmtm. 

Now no one can doubt that evil is evil. Noth- 
ing can be gained by calling evil illusory; for an 
illusion of evil is an evil illusion. The only ques- 
tion is whether evil is evil and nothing else, in- 
curably external to all goodness; or whether it 
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can also be something else, or a member of some- 
tbing else, and as such member change its charac- 
ter. Many evils we know to be thus transmuted by 
the whole to which they belong. Danger, for in- 
stance, when an ingredient of adventure becomes 
a source of pleasurable excitement. A fright or a 
faux pas, when looked back on in memory, may 
be an occasion for laughter rather than pain. 
Transmutation is a fact of experience, not a the- 
ory; a fact which it would be absurd to call im- 
moral 

Good and evil as objects of expenence are the 
least mdependent of all objects; for they most 
sensitively change with every change in the ex- 
pericncer And since the expenencer is always 
changing with tune, these quohties never stay pre- 
cisely what they were. The chains are removed 
from Socrates’ ankles; and as he rubs his shins he 
wonders whether there is any pleasure so great 
as the pleasure of relief But a pain which one 
would willingly accept as the price of pleasure is 
no pure evil; it is evil and something else, “Coll no 
man unhappy” — ^we might reverse the saying of 
Solon, — ^"untf he is dead,” i, c , until you know 
the end of his story. 

But suppose you know the end of his story. And 
suppose tlie stoiy closes, ns many stories do close, 
on n retrospect and a present experience of mis- 
ery or humihation or injustice unrelieved. Sup- 
pose there is no furtlier experience to transmute 
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this evil. Then you have pure evil and nothing 
else. Thus the realist may point out that the trans- 
mntahdiiy of evil is of no use in acquitting the 
universe, if it is not in fact transmuted. 

However, we may reflect that, on reahstic 
grounds, one moment of time is not another. 
Analysis shows that they are separate. The past 
is past. If the qusJity of the present is estemaUy 
related to the quality of the past moment, the 
death of any sufferer closes his account His suf- 
fermgs are over; and the past evil no longer exists 
as a debit against the universe Wait until all the 
sufferers die, and the universe will have cured its 
own evil! 

Murderer’s logic, we say. The realist rejects it 
explicity. It is he who has been holding this un- 
transmuted evd up against the Absolute, as a 
moral debit, an evidence of the futihty of the One. 
Thereby he is himself assuming a responsibihty 
for past evd; he is acceptmg the past as a living 
part of the present He is rejecting the atomic 
view of time, and making its parts into a moral 
continuity: the unity of his own mind is doing a 
work which he reproaches the Absolute for not 
doing. But in so domg he admits that the case of 
the untransmuted evils is a hopeless case otdy if 
there is no absolute mind, to create a moral con- 
tinuity beyond the reach of human loyalty, and 
to ensure that the apparent end of the story is not 
final. It is only on realistic or naturalistic grounds 
that any such evil must remain untransmuted. 
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This being the case, one could hardly say that the 
mental unity of the whole of history and of the 
world would be an insignificant fact if it were true, 
aud ceitainly not an unmoral fact* 

ZiS. So the argument stands at present I 
cannot reach the judgment that neo-reahsm has 
as yet supphed a consistent system of metaphys- 
ics. I do not beheve that a consistent system can 
be built on the uncorrected principles of analysis, 
external relations, and the independence of ob- 
ject from subject. 

Nevertheless, realism has performed a great ser- 
vice to philosophy. It has destroyed over-ease and 
over-simphcity m the ideahstic outlook. It has pro- 
posed a variety of new alternatives It has made 
emphatic the reach of knowledge beyond the self. 
It has called due attention to the actual com- 
plexity of the world, the prevalence of external 
relations, the futihty of reiterating the reference 
of thmgs to Mmd without the heavy logical labor 
of showing ham they are related thereto, and what 
difference it makes. It has broken up the mdolent 
habit of solving philosophical problems by a urn- 
form method, encouraging thinkers to take them 
individually and for their own sakea, as if the 
world had its local habits and a freedom of play 
between province and province. 

• Hiis ftrsamcnt ia given a more adequate statement in Tournnl of 
Religion, Nov, less, S82-SS9 
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And no doubt there wiU be a transfiguration of 
naturalism as one of its results. In attempting to 
take the world out of the mind, the realist will 
succeed in reading part of the mind into the world, 
its qualities and its universale. He fights idealism, 
as we have seen, in part with idealistic weapons: 
he accepts the dismissal of material substance. 
The world composed of his ‘neutral entities’ can- 
not persist in its neutrality; it bears on its face a 
pertinence to experience; it is alive with the stuff 
that thought is made of. 

The weakness of the realistic way of knowing 
is this; that in his preferential trust in analysis, 
the reabst forgets that the human organ of knowl- 
edge is bi-focal, as befits a world in which the com- 
plex may be also simple. He has the right focus 
for the one, but not for the other. If there are 
characters of the universe which are hidden from 
the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes, the 
realist will not find them. The other focus is that 
of the mystic. 
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All tbat IS not One must ever 
Suficr mtli the wound of Absence 

— jELiui’D Din 

This, therefore, is the life of the Gods, end of divine and 
hopp; men, it liberation from nil terrene concerns, and a 
flight of the alone to the Alone — PtOTiNim 

244 The rcahst in us looks at things with 
analytical eyes. “As you beheve m leason,” he 
admonishes us, “you must beheve m the lesults of 
reason, — ^the atoms or otlier plural elements of 
the world aie its reahties, they are independent 
of each othci and of the knowers.” The ideabst, 
he believes, is too much of a monist ; and he is such 
because he allows too httle finahty to the findings 
of analytical intelhgence. 

But the ideabst has another critic within us 
who declares on the contrary that he, the ideabst, 
analyzes too much' For he still distmguishes be- 
tween himself and his objects, between himself and 
other selves, between the Great Self and all the 
finite selves of the umverse. It is true, he is a 
monist; he beheves that all the fimte selves, and 
nature also, depend on the Great Sdf: but the 
finite selves are free, and value then? mdependent 
separateness of bemg and action; and nature is a 
common object, distmct from all of them. Per- 

4ST 
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haps the idealist is not monistic enough; and for 
the reason that he lehes too exclusively on reason 
for the last word in his relationship with leahty. 

For we know that the kind of knowledge we call 
“objective” is in some respect imperfect, there is 
something arm’s-lengtli about it The objective 
knowledge of chanty “cases” may be entirely ac- 
curate nithout bemg entirdy important it may 
miss the heart of the matter. “Scientific manage- 
ment” wdl not make a man a good manager of 
men. Even intuition, which perceives the whole 
unique bemg of its hving object with sympathetic 
mtelhgence, may still hold the object as some- 
thing different from the one who knows it Ideal- 
ism — even with the intuibons whicli lead to it — 
leaves us unsatisfied, suffermg “with the wound 
of Absence ” There is, so to speak, another stage 
of mtuition, in which the sense of other-ness drops 
away and tlie knover reahzes that he is identical 
with the inner bemg of his object At least, such 
is the view of our final type of philosophy, mys- 
ticism, which, in contrast with realism, teaclies the 
(^solute umty of redhty If reahty is one, we can 
only know it truly when we merge with it, that is, 
when Emowing, in the ‘objective’ sense of Know- 
ing something not myself, ceases. 

“To see and to have seen that vision is reason no 
longer It is more than reason, before reason, and 
after reason, as also is the vision which is seen And 
perhaps we should not here speak of sight for that 
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which 18 seen — ^if we must needs speak of seer and 
seen as two and not one — ^is not discerned by the 
seer, nor perceived by him a> a second thtng . 
Therefore this vision is hard to tell of for how can 
a man describe as other than himself that which, 
when he discerned it, seemed not other, but one with 
himself indeed?”*' 

Realism separates object and knower; ideal- 
ism holds that aU objects belong to some knower; 
mysticism holds that the objects and the knowers 
belong to each other, — ^they are the same reahty, 
they are one 

S.45. On account of its common uses, the name 
hnysticism’ is more misleadmg than any other of 
our type-names. As a form of philosophy, mys- 
ticism IS not to be associated with occulbsm or 
superstition, nor with psychical research, nor with 
an apphcation of the fourth dimension to psychol- 
ogy, nor with a cult of vagueness, nor with a spe- 
cial love of the mysterious for its own sake 

Mysticism does mdeed assert that after our 
best intellectual efforts there remams an element 
of mystery in reahty m this respect, mysticism is 
more allied to scepbcism or agnosbcism than to 
creduhty But the mysbc, m the history of phi- 
losophy, IS the imitate, one who has attained a di- 
rect vision of reahty, a vision which he is unable 
to describe. Like the inibate in the old Greek mys- 
teries, after the sacred drama has been shown to 

* FlotmiU) Enzte&dfp VI, 9, §10 
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him as a pictorial sjmbol of metaphysical truth; 
tlie mystic is silent not because he does not know, 
but because he cannot explam. (The word mys- 
ticism IS related to the word “mum,” — ^the condi- 
tion of one who knows but must not or cannot 
speak.) 

We recognize his “way of knowing” here ns 
that of the mtmtiomst, earned as we suggest to a 
further stage.’ But m spite of the difiScully he 
finds m expressmg liis bdief or his vision of real- 
ity, he seldom accepts the rule of complete silence 
which this situation would seem to require Lao 
Tze, the Chmese mystic {6th cent. B C drnns 
this conclusion 

One who knows docs not talk 
One who talks does not know 
Therefore the sage keeps his mouth shut and his 
sense-gates closed 

The holy man abides by non-asscrtion in Ins af- 
fairs and comeys hy silence his instruction 
To be taciturn is the natural way 

Nevertheless, Lao Tze was peisunded to record Ins 
thoughts in a brief book, the famous Tao Tell 
Kmg , and mystics have been unremitting in their 
efforts to express the inexpressible The results 
are, ns consistoncj' w ould lend us to expect, enig- 
matic or paradoxical Mystics frequently abound 
in the language of sjmbol or allegory to express 

• Mysticism iSr of csoursCf iD nnj ca?e not the some a? intuition* 
jitn because it is more than n inj of knowing it is a dcGmtc metft- 
phntcfll doctnne, nnd nn ctbics or tpoj of bfe 
f Tao l^th l^Dg {Carus*a transbUon)» 1$ 5C, S, SS 
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what cannot be defined in strict conceptual form : 
so WiUiam Blake, Dante, Jacob Boehme (German 
mystic, 1575-1624), Dionysius the Areopagite 
(pseudonym of an unknown writer of about 500 
A D.) The immortality of many of these writ- 
ings, as the Enneads of Plotmus oi the cryptic 
Tao Tell Kmg itself (new essays at translatmg 
this work into English are now appearmg almost 
yearly) indicate that the mystic is not wrong m 
making these efforts For m teims of our more 
mechanically conceived ideas, there no doubt is an 
element of paradox m experience , and the para- 
doxical statement, required to tell the truth about 
it, means somethmg to the person who has himself 
observed it: the mystic can understand the mys- 
tic, — and, if I am light, there is an element of 
mysticism m all of us And further, he can at least 
tell us what reality is not, as an indirect way of 
mdicatmg what it is, tlius. 

“The Reason that can he reasoned is not the eter- 
nal Reason. The name that can he named is not the 
eternal Name The Unnamable is of heaven and earth 
the begmnmg 

“Thirty spokes unite m one axle, and on that 
which is non-existent — ^the hole in the axle — depends 
the wheel’s utihty. Clay is moulded into a vessel ; and 
on that which is non-existent — ^its hollowness — de- 
pends the vessd’s utihty. By cutting out doors and 
windows we huild a house, and on that which is non- 
existent — ^the space withm — depends the house’s util- 
ity . 
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"We look at Tao (reality) and do not see it. it is 
colorless We bsien to Tao and do not hear it- it 
IS soundless We grope for Tao and do not grasp 
it: it IS bodiless Forever and aye, Tao remains 

unnamable and again and again it returns home to 
non-existence 

“The world’s weakest overcomes the world’s hard- 
est (as water overcomes the rocks). Non-csistence is 
at the heart of the impenetrable. Thereby I compre- 
hend the advantage of non-assertion, and the lesson 
of silence Tao always practises non-assertion; and 
there is nothing that remains undone ”• 

246 We may now form a summary picture of 
mysticism as a philosophy. It holds: 

(1) That reahty is One, an absolute unify, as 
against all atomistio or pluralistic metaphysical 
doctrines ; 

(S) That reahty is ineffable (mdescribable) ; 
whence, all the predicates or descriptives which we 
apply to it are somehow in need of correction, — 
including the predicates which now follow; 

(3) That reahty (as we seek it m the world 
outside of ourselves) is identical with the equally 
indescnbahle essence of the human self, — we may 
find reality, therefore, either by looking without 
or by lookmg within, and what we find in either 
case IS the same, not merely alike in kmd, but 
identically the same thing; the extremes coincide; 

(4) That it is possible (and vitally important) 
to reach an intuitive knowledge of, or imion with, 
this absolute One; 

* Iao Tic, Tao Teh Sng, adapted from translation by Paul Cams. 
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(6) That the way to aclueve this is by an effoil 
which is primarily moral rather tlian theoretical. 

In each of these respects, it is evident tliat mys- 
ticism is the precise counterpart of reahsm. The 
spirit of this type of metaphysics, in its ‘mystical’ 
identification of the outer reality and the inner 
reahty, may be seen in this passage from one of 
the classics of ancient India 

“ ‘Bring hither a fruit from yonder tree.’ — ^‘Here 
it is, venerable one ’ — “What seest thou therein — 
‘I see here, veneiable one, very small seeds ’ — ^Divide 
one of them ’ — ^“It is divided, venerable one ’ — ^“What 
seest thou therein?’ — ‘Nothing at all, venerable one ’ 
— ^Then said he ‘the subtle essence which thou canst 
not perceive, from that truly has this great tree 
arisen Beheve me, dear one, that which is this sub- 
tle essence — of its being is the universe — ^thnt is the 
Real, that is the Soul, — that art than, 0 Qietn- 
ketu’” 

“ ‘Here, put this piece of salt into water, and 
come back to me to-morrow ’ He did so Then said 
he- ‘Bring me tlie salt which }ou put in water yes- 
terday ’ — He looked for it, but did not find it — 
‘Try on this side' — How docs it taste?’ ‘Saif’ — 
‘Try it in the middle’ — How does it taste?’ — ^‘Salf ’ 
— ‘Try on that side’ — How does it taste?’ — ^‘Salf’ 
— ^Ticnvc it alone and sit dow n near me ’ He did so, 
and he said. ‘It exists still ’ — Then said he. ‘Truly, 
so also thou canst not perceive the Existent here (m 
the body) but it is neiertliclcss in it That which is 
this subtle essence — of its being is this unnerse — 
that IS the Real, that is the Soul, — that art thou, 0 
Qictaketu ’’ ” 

“If a man cuts this great tree at the root, it drips 
because it lives, if he cuts it in the middle, it dnps 
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because it lives , if he cuts it at the top, it dnps be- 
cause it lives it stands penetrated through and 
through by the hving Self, exuberant and joyful 
But if life leaves one bough, it withers Thus 
also shalt thou know, said he this body certainly 
dies when the living one leaves it, but the hving one 
does not die That which is this subtle essence — of 
its being IS the universe — ^that is the Real, that is the 
Soul , — that art thou, 0 Qvetaketu'” * 

247 Mysticism has had a long history it is 
older than realism, older than idealism No age, 
not even our own, has been without notable rep- 
resentatives of this type 

While appearmg m Chma, and reaclimg a high 
development in India (Brahmamsm, Vedantism), 
it had a remarkable burst of populanty about tlie 
Mediterranean basm from, the sixth century B C 
onward We hear of the “mysteries” of various 
deities, of Osiris in Egypt, of Adorns in Syne, of 
Demeter, Dionysus, Orpheus in Greece, of Mithra 
in Peisia and the Roman world. These mysteries 
were off-shoots of current rehgions ; and were per- 
haps due to the break-up of great national re- 
hgions m the pohtical turmoils of the tune, leavmg 
the mdividual no longer able to identify his re- 
hgious loyalty with his social loyalty, and givmg 
him a strong motive to seek without reference to 
race, nation, sex or caste, a direct personal rela- 
tion with reahty m the form of an accessible deily, 
thereby winmng moral stabdity in this hfe and a 

* CSh&ndogya Upaniahad vi DrasseOf System of the VedontAr 
265 f 
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hope of personal munortahty m another life They 
had in common with philosophical mysticism 
chiefly tins cult of peisonal umon with the god, in 
states of enthusiasm, after moial preparation. 
There was much crudity, supeistition and folly in 
these popular cults, — often downright barbarism 
But the vital elements of the movement were so 
great as to command the mteiest of the greatest 
tlunkers, as well as of the state Athens estabhshed 
the Eleusmian mysteiies as a pubhc institution 
Plato m his Dialogues made fun of the Orphics, 
and adopted certain of their ideas Christianity m 
its early spread mto Asia Minor found various 
mysteries m vogue, the theology of Paul is 
strongly influenced by that fact The gospel of 
John IS a mystical document “I am the vme, ye 
are the branches . . I and the Father are one ” 

Plotmus, a disciple of Plato (204-270 A D ) by 
the power of his thought and the nobihty of his 
character lifted mysticism for the classical world 
mto a clarified philosophical expression 

The influence of Plotinus was enormous It 
spread, via tlie later Neo-Platomsts — as his school 
IS called — fiom Alexandria through the whole 
world of fading classical antiquity It was trans- 
mitted to Arabic philosophy, and came to life 
agam in a series of Mohammedan Persian mystics 
(A1 Ghazzah, 1068-1111, who falling mto scep- 
ticism, wlule teaclung plulosophy in Baghdad, 
abandoned his chair and his family, betook him- 
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self to asceticism, and ultimately reached a mys- 
tical plulosophy). It influenced the Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius of whom we have qioken, who in turn 
became the progenitor of a long line of Christian 
mystics (John Scotus Engena, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, Meister Eckhart, Tauler, Suso, Teresa, 
Nicolas of Cusa, Bruno, Silesius, Boehme, Dante, 
Wdliam Blake, Coleridge). 

Spmoza and Schelling have much in common 
with mysticism in their doctrine that the One, the 
absolute substance, cannot be described, smce all 
description is limitation (omms determinatio est 
negabo). The absolute Being is beyond the dis- 
tincbons of mind and matter, of good and evil, of 
flmte and infinite, even of the numerical one and 
many 

Mysticism is evidently often the product of an 
intensely philosophical spirit discontented with 
the mere rationahty of philosophy, and of an m- 
tensely rehgious spirit discontented with the dog- 
mabc systems of theology in every creed It is 
inspired by the msatiable ambition of individual 
spirits to know reahty by direct acquaintance, 
rather than by rumor or description. Relying on 
the “inner hght” rather than on tradition, it has 
a constant tendency to heterodo^. It may pro- 
duce the heretic, as Joan of Arc, as Bruno, as 
Spinoza Or it may produce deviations withm 
tradition, such as the “Quakers,” the Pietists out 
of whom Kant came, the Anabaptists, ancestors of 
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In any case, the mystic’s confidence that the 
divine principle is identical with himself, and that 
he may for himself gain direct access to ultimate 
truth, is well calculated to produce great and in- 
dependent characters, as well as not a few fanatics 
and mystified spiritual wastrels. Our concern, 
however, is not with the failures For if there had 
been but one genuine mystic in the course of his- 
tory, a Mohammed, a Buddlia, a Saint Francis, 
there would be, corresponding to that person, a 
true mysticism which would reward our utmost 
effort to recognize and distmguish it from its 
counterfeits. 



Chapter XXXIV 
THEORETICAL JIYSTICISM 


248. Mysbcism has two aspects, its metaphysics 
and its way of hfe, its theory and its practice 

Theorebcal mysticism, the metaphysics of pure 
unity, IS supported by ah the considerabons 
which, in the discussion of duahsm, we were urging 
in favor of monism But if tins umty cannot be 
described, the corollary is that we ought not to 
call it either mental or material, either idealisbc 
or naturalistic. This doctrine requires furtiier 
study 

249. The great mystics, though relying on in- 
tuibon for the final leap of knowledge, have com- 
monly been keen reasoners They have giicn 
something like a demonstrabon that the Real can 
have no attributes. They have used the same argu- 
ment we found appealing to the realist (§218), 
namely, that what is true of all things cannot be 
a mark charactensbc of anything. Every possible 
predicate, such ns “great,” excludes something, 
the “not-great.” If then we say "Tlie Beal is 
great” we are denying that the Real can be small 
But this limits tlie RcaL The mystic is persuaded 
that tlic Real can be whole and entire in the mi- 
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nulcst being, just as tlic salt-qunlil}' can be com- 
plete in e\cry smallest drop of sea-water, or as 
one ^^ho is injured, honescr slightlj', may truth- 
fully sas, “I am hurt,” — ^I, the wliole Self, am 
identified n ith the part tliat is injured The Real, 
then, cannot be called cither gioat oi not-great: 
these qunntitatiic and iclatisc ideas do not apply 
to it 

For tlic same reason, nc could not call tlie Real 
good nor csnl, nor a mixture of the two : it n ould 
be beyond tiic distinction of good and evil, this 
distinction being relalisc to our finite human 
point of MOM. It would likewise be beyond the dis- 
tinction between mental and non-mental It might 
fairly be said that the neutrality wluch tlie realist 
finds in his analy tical elements of experience tends 
to reappear in the mystic’s Unity, — a ‘neutral 
entity’ of cosmic proportions' 

But if we are persistent in our logic, we shall 
remind ourselves that to describe the One as ‘neu- 
tral,’ or as ‘cosmic,’ oi even as ‘one’ in the ordinary 
numerical sense would be to exclude from it the 
characters of ‘non-neutral’ and the like , for these 
too are descriptives In aU consistency, we should 
find ourselves reduced to silence' Are we not, in 
fact, reviving fiom another angle the considera- 
tions which led certain thinkers to agnoi'irntm and 
the doctrme of the Unknowable? It h indeed true 
that the agnostic is, in this part of hh 
on ancient mystical ground: ICant aed 
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Spencer are, in so far, mysfacs. But there are two 
or three remarhs to make about this logic. 

260. First, the mystic does not pretend to be 
neutral, in flie tense of indifference, as between 
the various opposing predicates which we may try 
to attribute to the Real. 

We may refrain from calhng the Real ‘good,' 
for fear of limiting it to our conceptions of good- 
ness, and yet bdieve that ‘good’ comes nearer the 
truth than ‘evil.’* And while hesitating to assert 
that the Real is ‘mental’ or ‘personal’ — for the 
mentahty we know requires a non-mental environ- 
ment to live and grow in, and the personality we 
know needs a socieiy of other persons around it 
to play its very partial role in — ^the mysfac still 
imphes, when he identifies the Real outside ns with 
the ultimate self within us, that ‘mind’ or ‘spirif 
would come nearer the truth than ‘matter’ or any 
non-mental thing Thus, while mystics have com- 
monly been m trouble with an orthodox tradition 
which insists on the hteral personality of God, 
they have commonly referred to their Real as 
‘God’ And Spinoza, who mamtained a stricter 
neutrality than most, used the eiqiression ‘Natura 
sive Deus,’ — ^Nature or God. 

261. Second, there is some reason for the mys- 

* 'Tlie cause of all tlungs is not any one of tbem. Hence it must 
not be called good in the sense of that good whidi it imparts to 
others But in another sense it is Vie good- itself, in a way transcend- 
ing all other goods "--flotmQs, Bnn^ VI, 9, vi. 
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tic’s judgment that it is more important to believe 
that the One exists than to know what it is hke. 
To use a barbarous philosophical mode of speech, 
the ‘That’ is more important than the ‘What,’ in 
this case. Let me illustrate: 

A recent novel represents a Mr. Fergus and a 
Mr. Saber playmg at chess problems Mr Fergus 
has a notion that every man has a mission or pur- 
pose m this life imposed upon him by the umverse : 
he does not in the least know what it is, but if he 
goes honestly ahead workmg toward it it will some 
day appear to him. He beheves in the ‘that’ of 
his mission, without any ‘what ’ Saber is sceptical. 
He asks a pointed question: 

“How can you work toward a purpose if you 
don’t know what it is?” 

Fergus answers : “How can you work toward a 
(chess) solution, if you don’t know what it isi”’ 
“Yes, but you know there « a solution ” 

“Well, there you are And you know there is a 
purpose.” The ‘that’ is enough to keep you gomg 
Other mstances Walter Bagehot, thinkmg of 
the formation of the first large national groups 
of men, said there was a time in history when it 
was more important that there should be law than 
that there should be good law. The mere ‘that’ of 
a law, recognized by all, helps a society to hold 
together ; the ‘what’ of the law could be attended 
to after the authority of law itself was established. 
—In the conduct of battle, Scharnhorst’s maxim 
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is frequently cited: In war it matters not so much 
what IS done, as that something is done, and done 
with unity and strength — If a person is freezing, 
it IS of the utmost importance that he keep mov- 
ing, what movements he makes is unimportant. 
Metropohtan pohce sometime distinguish in the 
same way between the ‘that* and the ‘what ’• 

Suppose then that we could know, as the mystic 
says, that God exists, without knowmg what God 
is This would be a sort of middle ground between 
theism and atheism The atheist says there is no 
God The theist says, God exists, meaning thereby 
a personal deity. The mystic says, the atheist is 
nght the God of theistic imagmation does not 
exist, the theist is also right, — ^that God is Thus 
the person who cannot accept the theishc deity, 
and yet cannot beheve the negation of atheism 
may find a secure, even if tentative, position m 
the mystic’s ‘that ’ 

The importance of such a position is that, as 
in the chess problem, one can keep going. Tlie 
atheist necessarily stops thmkmg about a super- 
nature or adjustmg his life thereto The mystic 
has somethmg beyond nature to keep thinking 
about, to gam approximate or symbolic concep- 

* In «lU these cases* the disbcction is relative There can be no 

'that* vnthout some 'what** i there must be enough 'what* to 
identify your object Thus* if you know n lew to be a law, or a mcH 
tion to be a mobon, it already has some 'what ' So, if I know *that^ 
God is, without knowing 'what* he is, 1 already Imow some 'what 
about the One, enough to idcnbfy it es God But though relab^e* 
the distinction does not lose its meaning 
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tions of, and to live by The ‘that’ of God’s ex- 
istence thus operates as what Kant called a ‘regu- 
lative’ idea; one whose meaning was not in any 
picture we could form, but in what it led us to do. 

353 Third, the mystic beheves, as the agnostic 
does not, that the quality of the Real, though not 
describable, can be experienced m a sort of direct 
knowledge which is far more satisfactory than the 
remoter knowledge of concepts, just as acquain- 
tance with a person is a more satisfactory knowl- 
edge than the best description. 

This immediate experience of the Real is re- 
garded by the mystics as a somewhat unusual or 
privileged state of bemg It is a sort of initiation, 
after which one is no longer an outsider in the 
world They would, on the whole, agree with Berg- 
son’s language when he describes, we remember, 
the difficulty in reachmg an mtmtion of the £lan 
vital So the vision of, or umty with, the Real, is 
difficult and exceptional' but, if the mystic is 
right, it IS an experience which satisfies both the 
intellect and the wilL It is often referred to as the 
‘beatific vision’ , and the words of tlie great mys- 
tics — ^Plato or Plotinus, Eckhart or Dante — dimply 
that it shows the Real as transcendmg m value 
what our commonplace descriptives can convey It 
solves — or rather dissolves — ^for them the problem 
of evd , and estabhshes in the mind not merely a 
reconciliation to the difficulties of ordinary ex- 
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perience, but, ns it were, n certnm appetite for 
them. 

Pinto gi\cs in tlie Symposium nn nlltgoncnl 
picture of this experience: 

“For he who hns been instructed tliu« fnr in (lie 
things of loi e, and who hns learned to see the beau- 
tiful in due order and succession, when he conies to- 
ward (he end will suddenly perccnc a nature of won- 
drous hcnulj — not growing and dccniing, or wax- 
ing and waning, not fair in one point of mcw and 
foul in another . . . but beauty onh, absolute, sep- 
arate, simple, and cierlasting, which without diminu- 
tion and without increase or an} change is imparted 
to the cier-growing and perishing beauties of all 
other things.’’* 

Plotinus puts the matter thus: 
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were but secondary images. And perhaps his expen- 
ence was not a vision bat some other kmd of seeing, 
ecstasy and simplification and self-surrender, . . 
a thought centred upon being merged in the divme.”* 

In this report of the mystic, however much or 
little we can make of it at the cold distance of 
our own description, we find corroboration of a 
surmise which must have come to every one at 
some time or other, — ^that the inherent value of 
the world is unlimited, that the reason for the 
apparent piebald nurture in our expenence of 
moderately good and bad ingredients mto a mon- 
grel potpourri of so dubious a resultant value, 
that we can dally between optimism and pessi- 
mism, IS a result of our dulness of sight rather than 
of the nature of things. The mystic is a radical, 
without caution, trimnung, or compromise, in his 
assertion of the essential worth of hfe And some 
mystics, at least, have lived as though that per- 
ception of worth, received in the rare moments of 
exceptional insight, had become a constant factor 
of their ordinary consciousness, altermg judg- 
ment and action. 

“Now smce m the vision there were not two, but 
the seer was made one with the seen . , he who had 

been muted with it might, if he remembered, have or 
keep by him some faint image of the divme ”t 

Thus it would be far from the truth to say 

* Fuller*8 translation in Soutoe Book in Ancient Bhilos- 

ophy, pp S86, S92 

t Plotinus, Fuller's translation op ctt > p S9t 
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that the mystic’s One because inciTablc js there- 
fore tharactcrless and neutral. 

But the attainment of this priMlegcd insurhl 
into the nature of things cannot come from purelj 
thouglitful exertion It is the result of an effoil 
primnril} moral. We turn, tlicrcforc, to consider 
the practical aspect of nrjsticism. 



Chapter XXXV 

PRACTICAL MYSTICISM 

263. Prom the words of Plato and Plotmus 
above quoted, it is evident that the mystic’s ex- 
penence of the Real is closely alhed to our per- 
ception of beauty in Nature Perhaps the simplest 
and most wide-spread form of mystic experience 
is that which finds in these occasional glimpses of 
beauty sometlung more than an mteiestmg play 
of form and the superficial quahties of things, 
namely, an indicabon that there is within Nature 
a reahty akm to oui selves and as it were an in- 
vitation to leahze our union with that inner real- 
ity. These words of Balfour would be significant 
to many who have no other conscious share in the 
vision of which the mystics speak: 

“But when we look back on those too rare mo- 
ments when feehngs stirred m us by some beautiful 
object not only seem wholly to absorb us, but to raise 
us to the vision of things far above the ken of bodily 
sense or discursive reason, we cannot acquiesce m 
any attempt at explanation which confines itself to 
the bare enumeration of psychological and physio- 
logical causes and effects . However little, there- 
fore, we may be prepared to accept any particular 
scheme of metaphysical issthetics— and most of these 
appear to me to be very absurd,— we must believe 
that somewhere and for some Being there shines an 
unchanging splendour of beauty, of which m Nature 
4S7 
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1111(1 Art nc MO, cflch of ut from lit« oini ctittidpoinl, 
onl\ pri’cimp f'loiim'* nml »trnj rfflootioiM, No such 
mjsticnl i.r<T(l <iin, howiMr, I» iqiKorfd out of ob- 
‘.cnntion nnd o’Cju nmotit ; nor cnn it l>c forced Into 
nnj *>nrt of conMslencj ««lli the nnttirdliilic theory 
of the tinieerte,* 

In such a mystic ns Ilnhtnilrntmth Tnpforc, 
henuty liccomes the chief guide In metnjiliysicnl 
initiation, and art tlic chief means of conveying 
motapliyhicnl trulh-f But n-s Plato’s nords indi- 
cate, for the attainment of their pririlegcfl kno«l- 
edgo of the Real, cien through the sense of beauty, 
the mystics with singular agreement base held 
that some kind of moral preparation, or discipline 
of the will, IS needed. 

254. In the more popular forms of mysticism, 
this disciphnc consisted in certain abstinences and 
ceremonies of purification. The Orphic rule for- 
bade the eating of flesh, of certain kinds of fish, 
of beans, prescribed a peculiar garb, and in sari- 
ous ways required an ascetic habit of life. The 
more rational forms of mysticism required a 
searcliing self-examination, n rcsiew of one’s ha- 
bitual ways of thinking and washing, and a mental 
enactment of rejection of ivlintcs or could be found 
partial or untrue in them. This often took the 
form of repudiating the objects of ordinary natu- 
ral interest and ambition, not ns essentially evil, 

• The Foundntions of Dclicf, pp ds f , 

t Sndhnnn, esp eh S Sec Charles Sennclt, Mystieisni, eh i-V. 
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but as somethmg less than the supreme good, and 
therefore as more or less obstructive to the free 
flight of the mind. According to Plotmus, 

“he, I say, will not behold this light, who attempts 
to ascend to the vision of the supreme while he is 
drawn downwards by those thmgs which are an im- 
pediment to the vision . . He, therefore, who has 
not yet arrived thither . . . may consider himself 
as the cause of his disappomtment through these im- 
pediments, and should endeavor hy separating him- 
self from all things to be alone ” 

In general, the mystic prescribes a sort of “flight 
from the vrorld” in a vein of renunciation little 
sympathetic to our prevalent present temper. His 
way of moral preparation has been called, accord- 
ingly, the “Negative Path.” 

266. To give a foreshortened picture of this 
Negative Path, we may describe it as a ‘world- 
flight’ or retreat, physical, mtellectual and moral. 

The physical world-flight. In all concentration 
of thought tlieie must be some leamng away from 
the distractions of tiie senses Socrates in the 
Pheedo makes a whimsical comment on this fact 
in the phrase “the true disciple of philosophy is 
hkely to be misunderstood by other men, tliey do 
not perceive that he is ever pursuing death and 
dying,” — a remark which he explains in the dia- 
logue as follows ; 

* VI^ 9^ IV T^yloi’a tiftwlntjon 
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What shall we say of the actual acquirement of 
knowledge P Is the body, if mvited to share in the in- 
quiry, a hmderer or a helper? Are not sight and 
hearing, as the poets are always tdling us, inac- 
curate witnesses? — When does the soul attam truth? 
Must not existence be revealed to her in thought, if 
at all? 

Yes 

And thought is best when the mind is gathered 
into herself, and none of these things trouble her — 
neither sounds nor sight nor pam nor any pleasure 
— ^when she has as httle as possible to do with the 
body, and has no bodily sense or feding, but is 
aspirmg after being? 

That IS true * 

Likewise in that particular form of concentra- 
tion known as worship or prayer, there seems to 
be an instinctive turmng-away from the ordinary 
currents of sense-expenence,~the modification of 
hght and sound m the mtenor of the mosque, the 
mcense, the checkage of physical activity, the 
postures which still further close the organs of 
sense The mystics have developed this sort of 
procedure into a technique for concentration, or 
“recollection and quiet ” 

The intellectual world-flight a process of sys- 
tematically r emindin g oneself tliat all the con- 
cepts which we are accustomed to apply to reahty 
are incompletely true, and must be rejected. It, 
*Phsdo, 65 
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the Real, is not Nature, it is not mattei , it is not 
energy; it is not power; it is not space, nor any- 
thing in qiace, it is not society nor the state 
This process is called by some of tlie mystics, 
“laying aside tlie creatures” — ^i e , the secondary 
reahties Meistei Eckliart puts it: 

If a man will work an inward work, he must pour 
all his powers into himself as into a corner of the 
soul, and must hide lumself from all images and 
forms Then he must come mto a forgettmg and a 
not-knowing. He must be in a stillness and silence 
where the ineffable word may be heard When one 
knows nothing, it is opened and revealed ”• 

Especially, we aie advised, is it important to le- 
mind ourselves that tlie distmctwns and divisions 
which our concepts make m the world of objects 
are misleading, since in reahty all things aie one 
We must deny the boundaiies which sepaiate 
thmg from thmg, peison from peison, level fiom 
level, race fiom race, nation fiom nation Wheiein 
it appears tliat the mystic, by way of Ins nega- 
tions, IS reachmg foi a sense of the unitmg ele- 
ment m thmgs, a realization of the fraternal and 
equalitaiian groundwork of tlie cosmos 
The moral world-flight In hke manner one en- 
acts a denial that aU partial goods are the good. 
none of them, passed in review, contents that 
Faustian element of our spirit winch demands an 
object m which it can remam forever satisfied So 

* FredigteD* u Underhill S81 
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the mystic requires himself to consider his various 
objects of desiie and ambition, and to reject each 
one in turn : “tliis is not the good ” Especially his 
imndious desires, — ^Iiis rivalries, competitions, an- 
tipathies, must be put down. E\cn his ^^ltucs he 
must suspect as not being altogether good, and 
renounce all satisfaction in tlicm. For the lery 
fact tliat a virtue can be consciously known and 
named slions that it is somewhat corrupted by 
self-satisfaction, or warped awaj' from that ele- 
mental simplicity of will which alone is absolutely 
right. Old Lao Tze says: 

If beauty makes a display of beauty, it is sheer 
ugliness, if goodness makes n display of goodness 
(esen to oneself) it is sheer badness; 

Superior goodness resembleth water (transparent, 
pennding cierjthmg without self-nssertion) : the 
water's goodness bcnc/ilcth the ten tliousand things, 
yet it quarrclcth not (raising not its soicc) ; 
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He who seeks learnedoess wJl daily increase He 
who seeks Tao (the Real) will daily dimmish, he 
will continue to dimmish until he amves at non- 
assertion With non-assertion there is nothmg he 
cannot achieve * 

This moral world-flight is sometimes spoken of as 
a cultivation of poverty in a broad sense, poverty 
of possessions, of nund and of heart; in some 
cases includmg an actual renunciation of goods 
(Buddlnst orders, Persian mystics, St Prancis), 
in others, a practice of dis-attachment from all 
emotional bonds and pnde. 

“I am not here speaking of the absence of thmgi, 
— for absence is not detachment if the desire re- 
mams, — but of that detachment which consists m 
suppressing desire and avoidmg pleasure It is this 
that sets the soul free, even though possession may 
still he retamed ... In detachment the spirit finds 
quiet and repose, for covetmg nothmg, notlimg 
weanes it by dation, and nothmg oppresses it by 
dejection . . That thou mayest have pleasure m 
everythmg, seek pleasure m nothmg That thou 
mayest know everythmg, seek to know nothmg. That 
thou mayest possess all things, seek to possess noth- 
ing ”t 

K66 It IS evident that the Negative Path of 
the mystic is negative chiefly m form. He uses a 
negative method to reach a posifave goal He seeks 
to get nd of the misleadmg fascination of sub- 

*Tao Teh Eng, adapted from Cana’s translation, sections i, 8, 
88, M, 19, 48 „ , ™ j 

f St Jobn of the Cross* Subide dd Moote Cenado* Bk« X» quoted 
by UnderhdL MysUasm. 249 
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ordinate goods in order that tlie absolute good 
may appear unimpeded to his mmd m puttmg 
away what is parhal, he hopes to become directly 
conscious of what is complete 

“All those other things m which the soul once 
took pleasure — power, strength, wealth, beauty, sci- 
ence, — ^it now says that it holds m contempt It 
would not say this if it had not come upon somethmg 
better than these ”* 

For as Spmoza said — and Spmoza was very dose 
to mysticism, both in his personally heroic hfe of 
renunciation, and m his idea of happmess as amor 
iniellectualu Dei \ — it is impossible to espd any 
passion from tlie mind except by a greater one. 

Accordmg to some mystics, if your renuncia- 
tion IS smcere, the absolute good appears to you, 
as it were automatically — “when the half gods 
go, the gods arrive.” Accordmg to others, the 
culmmatmg experience of ‘dlummation’ is a gift 
which has to be waited for, with complete passiv- 
ity and without demand There is a transition in 
the wiU which cannot be effected by wJl, — ^foi will 
operates upon somethmg outside itself, — ^by 
which one passes mto identity with the One which 
IS also the Good It is as if one who has been say- 
ing ‘'You” to another person, now begins to say 
“We”, in this transition from tlie second person 

•Plotinus, Ennead VI, 7, xcav, quoted by Cbnries Bennett, 
]U>stic3Sin,p 29 

t Spinoza’s philosophy has been descnbed as a mystic completion 
of a rabonalistic base H jVIcKeoii> Philosophy of Spmoza, 27 
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to the first, there is a new element of identification, 
without change in the objective facts of the world 
The ineffable leahty has to be adequately dis- 
cerned by an meffable wiU-attitude 
Here hes an essential difference between ideal- 
isbc plulosophy and mysticism The ideahst be- 
heves that the world is a Self. The mystic holds 
that tlus knowledge is accurate witliout being 
adequate, or quite deservmg tlie name of knowl- 
edge. Ideahsm can never serve as a substitute for 
rehgion. and only in rehgion is metaphysical 
truth truly known In the classic philosophy of 
India, Brahmamsm, the umverse is Brahm, and 
each person is Brahm But the judgment "I am 
Brahm” must be sometbmg more than beheved, — 
it must be ‘reahzed ’ To realize it is tpso facto to 
attam Nirvana But one cannot by a violent 
stroke of will resolve to realtze, any more than he 
can by great resolve realize the beauty of a sym- 
phony. The nglvt to say “We” cannot be taken 
by force ; it must be given, or, as it were, happen 
to one. Hence the necessity for this careful, per- 
haps hfe-long, diBoiplme of the Negative Path, — 
the Yoga of the Hmdus, the asceticism of the re- 
hgiously ambitious m all great religious systems, 
tile ‘worship’ of the multitudes For common wor- 
ship is a much abbreviated epitome of the Nega- 
tive Path 


367. But what kind of practical living can 
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come out of such a direction of energy into the 
quest of a perhaps unattainable realization of 
absolute Being and absolute Good? Is this not a 
dehberate cult of ahenation from tlus world and 
its proper business which might have harmonized 
with medueval romanticism, but which w'e have 
now finally dismissed? Contemplation of the Beal 
or the Good m their abstract perfection seems an 
idle occupation was not Plato, as Professor 
Dewey suggests, after all a misleader of the race 
in teachmg that there is some pecuhar value m 
the pure vision or contemplation of an ideal es- 
sence? Ideals are to be embodied, not to be 
gazed at 

Further, there seems to be somethmg fallacious 
in the mystic’s conception of what he has achieved 
If he comes into actual consciousness of the ab- 
solute Good, there is nothing more for him to 
wish for ; no reason for return to any other land 
of consciousness, or for doing anythmg else m the 
world Perhaps he returns not because he wishes 
to, but because he cannot help it, bemg unable to 
sustam the vision In that case he must stiU return 
with regret, and with averted sympathies, as one 
whose true mterests are elsewhere 

As a matter of esperience, this ahenation does 
not as a rule take place The Hindu mystic, it is 
true, IS traditionally counselled to contmue his 
worldly affairs, but without desire! This is the 
theme of the Bhagavadgita, the most influential 
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of Hindu poems, in which a prince on the eve 
of battle is repiesented as enquiiing of the Deity 
whether, on strict philosoplucal grounds, he 
should fight or not fight He is counselled to con- 
tinue the combat, but os one 

‘looking alike on Mctory and defeat, who is ahke 
toward the sides of friends and foes”* — 


n state of mind winch would seem to promise 
sometliing less than an enthusiastic battle' But 
the typical mystic is one to whom action in the 
woild has become moie rather than less engagmg. 
Wliat he has gained fiom his discipbne is not 
disaffection, but inner ceitainty, origmality with 
stability of chaiacter, courage, a moral invulner- 
ability which appears to be superior to oidmary 
fears but not at all superior to the positive ob- 
jects in bdialf of which he is courageous Joan 
of Arc may serve, m this respect, as the typical 
mystic. 

Is theie not, then, somethmg wrong m the the- 


* “Having regard to your own duly you ought not to falter, for 
there is nothing better for a Kahslnye (one of the wamor caste) 
than a righteous batOe Looking ahke on pleasure and pam, on 
gain and loss, on victoiy and defeat, then prepare for battle; and 
thus y ou will not incur sin He is wise among men. he is possessed 

of deiotion, who sees inaction in action Foisakmg all attachment 
to the frmt of action, always contented, dependent on none, he does 
nothing at all though he engages in action Devoid of all espectation, 
restraimng the mind and the self, and r nBt .i ng off all belongmgs, he 
incurs no sm To whom pleasure and pam are alike, to whom a 
sod and a stone and gold are alike, to whom what is agreeable and 
what IS disagreeable ere alike, to whom censure and praise of him- 
self are ahke, who is alike in honor and dishonor, who is ahke to wards 
the Bides of friends and foes ”• — Sacred Books of the East, VlH, 

pp 47, 48, 60, 110 
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ory ■which supposes tliat the whole and absolute 
Good can be realized m a temporary experience, 
from which all consciousness of other thmgs is ex- 
cluded 

Let us answer first by enijuiiing whether mys- 
ticism can give us an etiucs — that is to say, a code 
for action in the world — or whether it must limit 
its pracbcal counsels to its Negative Path of re- 
treat from the world 

268 When we consider that most, perhaps all, 
of the origmal moral codes of the world have been 
propounded by mystics, theie can be no doubt 
about the fertihty of mysticism in this direction. 
Perhaps a clew to this paradox may be found in 
the fact that successful action requires a unwn of 
attachment and detachment. There are two kmds 
of temper not hkely to succeed and not deserving 
to succeed in any important undertaking: the 
temper which cares nothmg about it, and the 
temper which cares everythmg. A man who was 
completely indifferent to pubhc office would not 
deserve to win such office; nor would he deserve 
it if it would break his mil to lose it A man is 
right in his efforts, and we respect him, if he does 
his best to succeed and yet retains an inner im- 
munity to success or failure because he is greater 
■Uian any of his particular aims What the mystic 
IS domg in his disciphne of negation is to secure 
that this inner immumty is a genume fact of 
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character and not an assumed pose He is attend- 
ing, not to the \\hole of happiness, but to one in- 
dispensable condition of happiness 

259. The principle of all mystical codes of 
ethics may be stated in tlus simple form, 

Be Tfhnt you are, 

that is, be in action vrliat you are in reahty. In 
reality, you are Biahm; you aie identical with the 
most real, act, then, with the confidence, the free- 
dom, the simphcity, the emancipation from petty 
sense allurements and social biibes, which belong 
to one who knows absolute values To Lao Tze, 
Too is the “law of heaven and eaiUi”; and the 
code of hfe is simply Act accoiding to Tao, ex- 
press Tao in your conduct As Tao is non-as- 
scilive, so be you non-asseitive , as Tao is not re- 
vengeful, be you non-revengeful, requite evil with 
good * Remember that all of the conventional vir- 
tues are not enough; “patriotism is not enough,” 
neither is benevolence enough nor justice Tao 
sets a simpler but a higher standard 

If one loses Tao, virtue appears , 
if one loses virtue, benevolence appears , 
if one loses benevolence, justice appears, 
if one loses justice, propriety appears 
Propriety is the semblance of good faith, and the 
beginnmg of disorder t 

* Tao Teh Em. 6S- 49 ^ t Teo Teh Ene. 38. 
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Tlu's masterful attitude toward types of con- 
duct which ha\e the name of virtue fits tlie mystic 
to be a moial originator, a reformer of laws and 
customs. He has so often filled tliis role that it 
would be interesting to enquire whether any great 
reform had occuried in history without some mys- 
tic at the bottom of it On the other hand, this 
same superiority to the letter of tlie law, m the 
confidence that one has an intuition of its mean- 
ing, makes an easy path for a soft-fibred and semi- 
sincere mystic to antmominnism (q v.) and self- 
indulgence in the name of liigher bberty, — a 
tendency which the m 3 ’sb’c shares with the ‘sm- 
thetic temperament.’ “Many are the thyrsus-bear- 
ers, few are the mystics,” ran the Greek saying: 
many, we may say, are the near-mystics, and the 
spoiled mystics, few the true prophets But these 
few are the indispensable men of history. 

260. How does the ethical innovator know 
where customary morality, benevolence, justice, 
need revision? How does he know, for example, 
that the old saying, “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” is a mechanical and madequate 
way of meeting injury? He knows by way of his 
‘conscience ’ What is conscience? 

When we were speaking of the evolutionary the- 
ory, which would make conscience an hereditary 
rehc of ancient punishments, we tliought that the- 
ory disproved by the fact that conscience grows 
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more sensitive, like a gradually refimng aesthetic 
sense, and rises in some mdividuala to the point of 
genius (§67). Tlius m the career of Socrates, we 
have a hterary record of the work of conscience — 
personified as his ‘daemon’ — in gmdmg his de- 
cisions at cntical jimctures In him, conscience 
appeared as an unanalyzed sense of wrongness 
wammg him away from certain courses of action 
which he was inclined to adopt. These actions were 
inccmgruous imth some itmer sta/ndard of whose 
nature he vaa hardly aware. That inner standard, 
we may suppose, is simply the persistent mystical 
sense of unity with the Real; and conscience is the 
intuitive recogmtion that a proposed course of 
action is, or is not, consistent with that imity. 

If this IS a true theory of conscience, we under- 
stand how it is that the mystics have been the great 
adepts of conscience, and the ethical pioneers of 
the race. We understand also why it is that the 
quahties of moral courage and honor are pecu- 
harly associated with mysticism, for both imply a 
certain supenority to the risks of life and posses- 
sions which would naturally come from a belief 
(in which Eant shared) that conscience alhes us 
with a reality deeper than the flow of natural 
events. We understand also why it is that con- 
science IS variable, for conscience would be clear 
only as the sense of umty with the Real is strong, 
and this sense might require renewal from tunc to 
time by dehberate acts of attention. The Nega- 
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tive Path, then, would be understood as the proc- 
ess of renewing the sensitiviiy of conscience 

261. To return, then, to our question (§230), 
there is indeed something wrong m the theory of 
mysticism when it proposes the end of the Nega- 
tive Path as an entire and sdf-sufiBcient good, the 
absolute Good. It is unjust to its own function m 
the world. The mystic vision, taken by itself, tends 
to vanish into the meaningless Pure unity, unless 
it were understood to be the unitj’ of something 
plural, would be a nondescnpt unity mdistm- 
guishable from nothing The e^erience of lie 
mystic, and the discipline that leads up to it, be- 
long somehow in the circuits of a hfe within the 
world of nature and human history. 
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aiYSTICISM EXMUNED 

262. The mystic, we say, m his direct vision of 
the Real reaches something which as he defines it 
ought to be the end and cuhmnation of hfe,* — all 
continuance an antichmax Yet this expeiience 
has some function to perform for the rest of hfe, 
and works in with it The explanation hes, I be- 
lieve, in what I shall call the law of alternation 
The law of alteinataon is a practical principle, 
perhaps the chief of practical principles It de- 
clares that we cannot make out a good hfe either 
by exclusive contemplation of tlie One or by in- 
teUigent management of the Many: but that we 
must have both, in the form of a rhythm, hke the 
rhythm of work and play or of sleep and wakmg 
Life requires of us, m the first place, concen- 
trated, realistic attention to business This spe- 
cialized attention analyses its world of objects and 
affairs; and focuses its best intelhgence on each 
thing m older Now experience shows that tliis 
kind of attention, when prolonged, brings about a 

* In Dante’s words 

It may not bo 

That one who looks upon that light can turn 

To other object willragly bu view. 

For all the good that will may co\ et there 

la sunmi’d, and all, elsewhere defectise found. 

Complete — ^Paia^o, Canto iKHii 
47S 
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decline of poitcr, — not alone to act, but even to 
sec facts and to feel values. On realistic pnnciples, 
tin’s ought not to be: for facts me facts and values 
arc values, and the knoacr has nothing to do but 
open his eyes to them But for the ivcarj head, 
these ‘independent’ objects ha\e a way of becom- 
ing impel ccptible. Tlie value and meaning of a 
thing prove to be not in itself alone, but in some- 
tliing the perceivei brings to it, some freshness of 
vision wliicli fatigue has lost There is a back- 
ground ioith 'which I meet experience : disorganize 
that background, — as, for example, by commit- 
tmg a crime, — and nothmg remains tlie same, 
none of tlie famdiai objects are quite themselves 
The continued strain of attention in tlie day’s 
work runs down our capacity to see what is tliere. 
Chesterton avows he must leave Battersea m or- 
der to be able to perceive Battersea Life requires, 
then, a periodic re-charging, m order to wm even 
its most material successes 

This recharging is accomphshed in many ways, 
as by rest, play, sleep ; all of tliem mvolve the re- 
versal of the direction of attention and the con- 
templation of what unites ratlier than what sepa- 
rates The mystic’s moral disciphne, his Negative 
Path, provides the most direct and pertment tech- 
nique of re-creation It involves the breaking of 
mental habit, release of strained attention in de- 
tail, recovery of sense of the whole Every prepos- 
session being passed in review and rejected, one’s 
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individual crotchets, piejudices, antipathies and 
petnfications are limbered up in sucli wise that 
sometlung new may emerge, something nearer 
what one’s perception of the whole would suggest 
Thus the mystic experience has foi its function 
the recoveiy of freedom as well as of the sense of 
value And since the contemplation of the unity of 
tilings itself Tims down when it becomes peifect 
and piolonged, the mystic must turn again to the 
world and discover it as having regomed its lost 
fascmations, and lumself his lost powers 

263 We may put tlie matter this way the 
mystic has recovered the powei to be realistic, to 
face the facts Note several ways m which this 
takes place: 

First of all, tlie power of plain scientific obser- 
vation What we call the scientific attitude ton ard 
the world is clearly the result of a moial develop- 
ment, — a new reverence for Nature (as in Bruno) 
developing into a new care in i ecoi ding fact and 
disceinmg natuial law It has come to appear to 
us not meiely a scientific but a moial duty to sub- 
mit our minds to the evidence found in experi- 
ence the honesty requued for scientific noik, tlio 
suppression of what one wishes to find in favor of 
what one does find, have become moial axioms for 
all students of nature. The mystic, then, is en- 
tirely right in Ins doctrine that the chief condi- 
tions for truth getting are morale — not alone the 
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metaphysical tiuth of the One, but the truth of 
physical detail as well. 

The discovery of new hypotheses calls for some- 
thmg more than faithful observation: it requires 
imagmation But not eveiy imagmation wiU do 
What distinguishes the successful from the unsuc- 
cessful explorer of nature is m the first place sim- 
plicity and open-mvndedness , — freedom from pie- 
tence and personal vamty, showmg itself m crav- 
ings to be different or ingemous or m the haste to 
gam starthng results, — and m the second place a 
land of sixth sense about the way Nature works 
which can only come from a love of the thing 
Both of these are moral quahties, and such quali- 
ties as tlie mystic’s discipline is parbcularly fitted 
to develop Said Ruskm: 

that virtue of originality that men so strain after 
is not newness — it is only genuineness, — not very 
different from what I call transparency . What 
we call genius is largely extreme genumencss 
There are people so fundamentally simple that they 
are no longer embarrassed by all the irrelevant de- 
tails which obscure the outlook of the average man , 
they sec the essential at the first glance and go 
straight to it 

It is thus no accident that we so often find the 
mystic in the person or in the immediate tradition 
of the man of scientific gemus 

264. Purther, the mystic recoi ers the power to 
appreciate facts of the qualities of things, acliicv- 
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ing a new innocence of the senses so that flowers, 
sounds, colors aio felt as if for the fiist time such, 
at any late, seems to be tlie expeiience of WiUiam 
Blake, Jacob Boehme, Francis of Assisi and oth- 
ers And theiewith ue remember that there is 
loom heie also for much new exploration, oi pei- 
haps for the exliummg of whole realms of sense- 
appreciation winch man in Ins reahstic march has 
suriendered from ancient animal inheiitance 
And he acquiics or recovers the power to face 
the facts of social intercourse, and tlius to extend 
Ins capacity foi friendship Fiiendship, among 
other objects of appreciation, has its own way of 
lunmng doun, largely because, as it develops, 
there come occasions for saymg truths we judge 
to be unwelcome, and we cannot command the art 
to say them without offense We aie not able 
wholly to elimmate tlie self-mterest fiom our criti- 
cism One needs something bite the mystic detach- 
ment from self in ordei to find that common 
ground with his neighbor which will enable him 
to denounce him, say to lum “Thou art the man,” 
in such wise as to leave the friendship strength- 
ened rather than destroyed 

S65. If we are light, then, it requires the mys- 
tic to be a completely successful realist; and the 
leahst to be a successful mystic The practical 
conduct of hfe falls mto a normal alternation be- 
tween work and worship, each phase sharpenmg 
the need for the other. 
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Only by some such alternation can manidnd 
ieep at par, and remain fit for the increasing 
burdens of an intricate civilization with its grow- 
ing (and rightly growmg) load of material power. 
For with this material load, the race must grow 
pari passu in ats capacity for transparent obser- 
vation, for artistic sensitivity, and for fnendly 
personal and national relationships. 

S66 And with this pracbcal prmciple of alter- 
nation there goes a correspondmg metaphysical 
truth The Heal cannot be either tlie absolute One 
of the mystic or the absolute Many revealed by 
reahstic analysis The Mystic and the Reahst, 
each bemg guided m what he sees by his practical 
pre-occupation, and bebeving final what he most 
effectively deals with, each grasps half of the 
truth about the world Each tlierefore supple- 
ments and corrects the other. 

As agamst the realist, the mystic is right m 
dedarmg the unity of the world, and the infinite 
worth of that umty. A world of plural substances 
is an incalculable, and therefore essentially hope- 
less world And a world devoid of any inlierent 
quality commandmg reverence or permitting ra- 
tional worsliip, must be devoid also of that spring 
of mental re-creation and fertibty, without which 
nothing is useful 

As against the mystic, the reahst is right m 
asserting tlie reality of the many. If there is a 
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God, Ills life must lun mto the multiple facts of 
a diffeienbated woi Id-order* if he is anywhere, he 
must be also in those facts A unity winch runs 
away from diversity, and has no explanation of 
how that diversity has come to be, cannot be the 
final tiutli about tlie umveise. The One we can 
beheve in must be a One winch needs and is able 
to produce the Many. 

Botli reahsm and mysticism thus appear as as- 
pects of an ideahstic world-view, which explains 
and places tliem both; while they, m turn, make 
clearer the pracfacal necessity of rhjdim or alter- 
nation An element of supernaturahsm (asceticism 
and world-flight) must be taken together with an 
element of humamsm to make up a workmg pro- 
gram of the good life. 




PART IV 

SYNTHESIS OF THE TYPES 




Chaptes XXX^TI 

THE STRUCTUIIE OF A PHILOSOPHY 

267. Our business hitherto has been to under- 
stand the fundamental types of philosophy rather 
than to pass judgment upon them. I have made 
critical comments on various of these types in 
passmg, not as offering a final assessment, hut as 
indicating the motives which lead me in each case 
to go farther in my own search for truth It is now 
our busmess to considei, each for himself, where 
he stands; certainly not in the vain hope of fin- 
ishing one’s world-view, but by way of demand- 
ing of ourselves what result is left by the work- 
ing of these types upon our minds, whether any 
coherent view or direction 

Your philosophy will be made of the sum of the 
truths you see. The review of these types must 
have aided this seeing, by brmging into clearer 
expression many an idea wliich you had vaguely 
apprehended before. It may be that you have rec- 
ognized some one of these types as your own On 
the other hand, it is not likely that any great 
strand of human thought, such ns these types are, 
is whoUy alien to you It is conceivable that you 
may find yourself belonging to aU types, and to 
none Mental hospitably is in danger of finding 
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itself encumbered ■with an ill-fitting assortment of 
beb'efs, composed of fragments from various 
types: there is ‘sometliing in’ all of them' This 
state of mind is intelligent and hberal; but also 
deficient in strength and decisiveness, — ^a success, 
'nluch IS a relative failure No one ivants to live 
■mtli a patchwork philosophy. Without hmitmg 
your breadth of neTr, I should like to put you on 
the way of escape from this situation 

268 You have probably noticed that not many 
of the greater thinkers are perfectly typical. 
Spencer is not a pure naturalist, for he beheves 
that tliere is a reahty, though unknowable, be- 
yond or behmd nature Plato is a dualist; yet, 
since he describes matter os a certain sort of hion- 
eastence,’ he leans toward idealism, — an idealism 
of so interestmg a variely that one strand of neo- 
realism could emerge fiom it' Aristotle, with an- 
other vem of reahsm in his temper and way of 
thinkmg, inclines strongly to idealism in his meta- 
physics Divergent lines of thought go out from 
Socrates, all claimmg their rootage in that great 
character, and tlie same may be said for Des- 
cartes, Kant, Hegel. A man need be no plurahst 
to have plural strands in Ins philosophy. The 
stimulatmg and fertilizing force of a thmker is 
often a symptom of a moral and mtuitive vigor 
which may outrun his logical consecutiveness 
Such men take truth where they see it, and as 
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they see it, TThether or not their grasp of it 
aclueves perfect coherence; bebevingthat truth is 
consistent witli itself, and that the discovery of 
its manner of hanging-together may wait Mean- 
time they defy our classifications , and we tlimk of 
them as too gieat to be contained m an ‘-ism,’ — 
as if in the very conception of a type of pluloso- 
phy there weie somethmg behtthng to men of the 
first order of gemus 

This same unclassifiable quahty is a prevalent 
trait of contemporaiy systems, not necessarily 
because of tlieir greatness, but because of their 
sophistication, their knowledge of the history of 
thought, and to some extent of a deliberate striN- 
ing for ongmality. But further, this is a natural 
result of the way of reaclimg philosophy in vliicli 
this age believes, and uliich is peculiar to no 
school' the nay, namely, of putting experience 
fiist, and letting tlie categories nlnch unify the 
mass follow along Experience (including intui- 
tion) ne have recognised as the scouting faculty 
of thought, and no one doubts that ulioei ci lim- 
its his acquisition to uhat he can then and there 
put into oidci must condemn himself to poicrl\. 
The existence, then, of a degree of incoheicnce or 
disoidei in one’s pliilosophical outlook docs not at 
once condemn it It may be fairly* said of illiim 
James that he had no system; in him idealism, 
realism, pragmatism and mysticism coexisted 
without nchiciing a final consistency. 
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269. T]ic assemblage of beliefs from various 
souiccs into a composite philosophy has been fre- 
quently enough icsoitcd to in the history of phi- 
losophy to leceive a special namc^ — eclecticism. 
Tlie eclectics whose names have been preserved 
have been thinhers, for the most pait, of greater 
ingenuity than poiicr, and relatively devoid of 
originality, the inner variety of their philosophy 
has been due not to an excess of explorative 
spirit, but to a sensitive docibty in appropnat- 
ing the thoughts of others Tliey see that differ- 
ent fragments of truth belong to them, they as- 
sume tliat they can be made to fit each other ; they 
lack tlie ability to see how tliey fit The name 
eclectic is thus not a term of the liighest honor in 
philosophy. It has been apphed to such thinkers 
as Plulo of Alexandria, Simplicius, Cicero, Hor- 
ace, Mendelssohn, Victor Cousin. 

Victor Cousin' deserves a special place, be- 
cause m liim eclecticism became a consciously 
avowed prmciple “Each system,” he said, “ex- 
presses an order of phenomena and ideas which is 
in truth very real, but which is not alone m con- 
sciousness . . . whence it follows that each sys- 
tem is not false but incomplete, and that in re- 
umtmg all mcomplete systems we should have a 
complete philosophy, adequate to the totality of 
consciousness ” One could adopt such a pnnciple 
only if he believed that all important truth about 
• 1762-1867, Prenci philosopher and educator 
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the world had already been proposed, so that the 
work of the philosophic mind of the present can 
only be one of judicious selection and adjustment. 
The eclectic h^s his eye directly to the histoiy of 
thought; the thinker whose disorder comes from 
abundant onginahty has his eye directed to ex- 
perience, — his observabons and intmbons. 

Still, the difference between the eclectic and the 
untypical origmal thinker is but gradual; since 
no degree of^oiigmahty can safely ignore the his- 
tory of thought, or decline the hberty of taking 
from whatever source what it dnds true In this 
respect Aristotle is to some extent eclectic; and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who creates a compound of 
Aristotle with Chrisban theology, still more so. 
The reahsbc atbtude toward the world would nat- 
urally encourage the eclecbc disposition; and 
radical empiricism, urging us to be completely 
open-nunded and free from pre-concepbons about 
the world, even that of perfect inner consistency 
(and not objecbng to our seemg thmgs through 
other people’s eyes so long as we see those same 
things through our own eyes) would abet this 
tendency, through makmg a sort of principle of 
lack of principle. 

370. Eclecticism appeais to be a prehmmary 
stage of philosophical construcbon, the collector- 
stage Its spirit is alhed to that strange virtue we 
coll tolcratwn, which modifies all our dispositions 
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to strict partisanship with the caution, — Your 
opponent is worth hsiening to , there is some good 
reason for the way he thinks ' Toleration is a diffi- 
cult and incomprehensible -virtue to those who can 
grasp their behefs in clear-cut outlines, and thor- 
oughly diabeheve what they disbeheve, because 
they beheve what they beheve' Unless it is tlie 
vutue of the educator or lawmaker, it is the vir- 
tue of the incompletely certam mind, or of the 
eclectic, alert for stiU further poitions of his ever 
unfimshed collection of trutlis 

There is thus a close affihation between eclec- 
ticism and scepticism The man who takes some- 
thmg from all sides must discount every side; for 
whatever opmion he considers with favor he will 
have sometlung m common with its opponent also 
or its possible future cnbc Like the sceptic, he 
■will be too wise to lend hims elf whole-heartedly to 
anythmg Thus umversal hospitahty is but the 
affirmative form of universal doubt 

S71. Eclecticism cannot be a satisfactory rest- 
ing place for thought, though it may well be a 
necessary stage to go through. It does not he 
withm one’s Mill to reject a proposition he believes 
true merely on the ground that he does not nt -the 
time see its connection -with his other beliefs One’s 
first busmess as a knower of the world is accu- 
mulation 

But it IS always a self that accumulates and a 
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self is a unity wliich cannot forever live, or face 
the prospect of Imng, with mental disorder. One 
must believe that the woild of reabty is consis- 
tent witli itself, inconsistency is a subjective con- 
dition, not an objective fact If there is no oveit 
consistency among oui bebefs, tliere must be a 
latent consistency among sucli of them as are true , 
and we are bound to find it Foi we cannot lead 
completely rational hves until that latent agree- 
ment among oui scatteied insights can be grasped 
as a principle giving unity to the whole world- 
view. 

There is thus but one way to be adequately 
hospitable without bemg eclectic' that is by dis- 
covering the smgle prmciple which shows how tlie 
various paits of truth belong together Yom phi- 
losophy IS not yom collection it is your prmciple 

S7S.. The dialectical method Attempts have 
been made in the history of philosophy to work 
out a systematic method of discovermg such a 
final prmciple Sociates and Plato developed a 
method of mental experimentation, which Plato 
called the ‘dialectic’ — a method well fitted for use 
in conversation or dialogue It consisted in tak- 
ing up any behef one of the speakers chose to 
present , treating it as an hypothesis, and follow- 
mg it ruthlessly to its extreme conclusions An 
element of humor entered tlie treatment of these 
deductions m tlie hands of the deft Greek masters 
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of dialectic, through the fact that the sustainers 
of the hypothesis would occasionally find them- 
selves on the opposite side of the argument from 
that which tliey entered If for this reason, or any 
other, the consequences of the hypothesis were 
unacceptable, a new hypothesis must be tried ; and 
the process may be continued until one is found 
which leads to no error Thus the dialectic is a 
progressive thmking process , and in Plato’s man- 
agement of the dialogue, the various hypotheses 
considered would be those wluch were upheld m 
the current phdosaphies of his day the various 
types of philosophy would appear, so to speak, m 
person, and contnbute each one its quota to the 
final result The true hypothesis would be the dia- 
lectical survivor, — ^not the survivor in a Dar- 
wiman struggle, for the competitors, mstead of 
bemg kfiled off, are preserved after correction m 
their subordmate places 
It is evident that this method has much m com- 
mon with the empirical and experimental method 
of to-day • it is, m fact, a form of mduction 
In modem philosophy this method reappears 
with a pecuhar sharpening of its angles It was 
Hegel who most exploited it: in his new, every 
imperfect opinion, when carried out to its conse- 
quences, betrays itself uito the opposing camp 
Antithetical opinions generate one another, very 
much as tyranny brings forth anarchy, and 
anarchy tyranny, they may Lve side by side for 
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ft long time mthout knomng their kinslup, re- 
garding one ftnothcr ns puic antagonists. But 
nhen the situation is seen, the thesis and antithe- 
sis rcquiic ft synlltcsis , — a new opinion which shall 
prcscnc tlic truth of each of tlie hostile opinions, 
and eliminate their inconsistency. This syntliesis 
Hegel sometimes icpiescnts ns logically derived 
from tlie antithesis, but for the most part it is 
eiidcntly a new idea, brought into tlie situation 
like any other new idea, by a stroke of mductive 
iniention Any sj’nthesis is tiuer tlian its com- 
ponent theses , but it may itself be an incomplete 
tiutli, and thus beget its own antitliesis, so that 
a fuithei s}'ntlicsis is icquiied. The final B 3 mthe- 
sis IS found when we have a proposition which 
every attempt to deny reaffirms. 

This method Hegel applies to the histoiy of 
philosophy he finds the vaiious divergent philoso- 
plucs begetting one anotlier, and giving way to 
their synthesis when it arrives In this way, he 
preserves tlie valid elements of opposing types in 
his final result (Ins own plulosophy, of course; 
for to every man his own behef must be that true 
behef to which tlie lustory of thought, as he reads 
it, leads). At the same time, the structure of this 
world of trutli has revealed itself to him as he 
proceeds he achieves a world-view of vast em- 
pirical and historical riclmess without eclecticism 
The final truth at which he arnves is that the 
world IS Spirit, understandmg that it is the na 
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ture of the Spirit to express itself in these dia- 
lectical developments in the woild of ideas, m na- 
tiue, and in history The univeise is the hvmg 
and progressive embodiment of an absolute thmk- 
ing-process And ire, if ire come upon the right 
dialectical connection of ideas, find there the es- 
sence of reahty, and reproduce the scheme of the 
world in ourselves 

Leaving Hegel’s result out of account, we may 
lecognixe m his idea of a ‘ 83 nitliesi 8 ,’ as something 
quite different from an addition of heteiogeneous 
tiuths, or a compromise, the sort of rdation 
among partial msights which we desire as the 
eventual prmciple of our philosophy to hold, — ^a 
rescue from eclecticism And we may also recog- 
nize m the dialectical method a valuable aid in 
findmg this principle It does full justice to the 
empirical and experimental genius of our age, 
while recognizmg, as empiricism does not, that 
the last truth in order of discovery may well be a 
Tiecessary truth, — one which has been from the 
very first an unrecognized factor m our thought 
The final success of the ind/uctive method is the 
iimcovermg of necessary or a priori truth And we 
know when we have such truth, because when we 
try to deny it, we reaffirm it, as we have seen the 
sceptic domg when he proposes as truth the state- 
ment that there is no truth. 


278 No matter what your philosophy is, it will 
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ncccssanl}' coi respond, in pait, mth one or moie 
of these tjpes, for they present, on fundamental 
questions, the possible alternatives You cannot 
n\oul bringing the ’isms into your collection, and 
theie is no reason except vanity for wishing to 
avoid it. For again, no mattei what youi phi- 
losophy is, it will necessarily be an individual pei- 
ception, the leport of an intuition of tlie world 
vliich coiiesponds piecisely witli that of no other 
person Since each liutnan being is both univeisal 
and unique, univeisal ns sharing a world of sense, 
of thought and of history with his land, and 
unique as seeing these from a position and in a 
liglit peculiar to himself; — so is tlie principle of 
lus philosophy universal and also unique I would 
say it IS unique first and univeisal afterward 
That is, tlie hfe of each individual is at first a 
summary and unsharable intuition of reahly it 
becomes his business to find what that intuition 
means, and then to convey or espiess so much of 
it as he can This is at once lus duty and his hap- 
piness. 



Chapter XXXVIII 
CONFESSIO PIDEI 


S74 In saying so much, I have already made, 
in germ, a statement of my own philosopluc creed, 
— a statement which, on various counts, I owe to 
you. Working out a philosophy, as we said at the 
beginning, is an inevitable activity for a rational 
being- if it is, in addition, a ‘duty* and also a 
‘source of happmess,’ tliat interesting conjunc- 
tion indicates sometliing about the nature of the 
universe in winch tins plulosophizing takes place 
In a dead or mcanmgless universe there could 
be no such thing as a duty to reflect about the 
whole of things On the contrary, it might be a 
human duty to forget about it and attend to the 
daj^’s business. Theie could be no utdity in con- 
templating nhat no human technique can control 
and no human purpose survive. There is only one 
absolute source of duty, tliat is, the way to one’s 
destiny, which means, in practice, the way to one’s 
nest stage of growth (Thus one saj-s of a par- 
ticularlj: good play or opera or book, “You ought 
not to miss that”). Only one tlung could make 
philosophi/ing a dutj-; and that is that the uni- 
verse has an intiinsic meaning which one ought 
not to miss, but percehe and enjoy. In fact, un- 
less the uniicrso has meaning, philosophiring be- 
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comes a meaningless occupation; for we might 
define philosophy as the effort to interpret expe- 
rience ns a nholo, that is, to find the meaning of 
things If things have no meanmg, plulosophy is 
ideally futile 

It follows that every plulosophy of whatever 
tj'pe IS hound to assume tlint the universe has a 
meaning (oi a system of meanings) , a meaning 
nhich is objective, in the sense that it is there 
whether or not you or I discover it, but which can 
be discerned by us * And since meanmgs are 
something more than the bare facts of the nat- 
ural order, nil philosophy is, in its assumptions, 
contradictoiy to naturohsm, takmg naturalism 
strictly ns the negative doctrme Uiat Nature is 
all there is. 

276. And since meanings are abstractions un- 
less they are somehow known or felt or appre- 
ciated, the existence of objective rneamug m the 
world imphes some kind of mental life at the core 
of reahty. To this extent, I beheve that ideahsm 
is not so much a separate type of philosophy as 
the essence of all philosophy, an assumption 
whether recognized or unrecogmzed of the philo- 
sophic enterprise itself. I take ideahsm, then, so 
far as this argument carries us, as the centre of 
my metaphysics And I take this as a point of 

•For a farther devdopment of this idea see the artiole "'What 
Does Fbilosophy Say?**. Philosophical Review. M a r ch. 1928 (xxzviv 
No 2) 
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certainty, established by the dialectical method 
of which we were speaking. One who should say 
’‘The world has no objective meaning” would, as 
I see it, contradict himself. 

Sid. This amoimt of ideahsm one may regard 
as a sort of philosophic minimum The mystic, I 
beheve, is much more adequate in his judgment 
that the world is an almost untouched leservoir of 
sigmficance and value, whose quahty we sense in 
passmg perceptions of beauty m nature; or in 
love, which always comes as a surprise strangely 
reflecting on our previous mabihty to see, so that 
we say of ourselves. 

Atheists are as dull 

Who cannot guess God’s presence out of sight; 

or still more continuously in that vague but in- 
escapable sense of impending possible good for 
which we continue to hope uliile we live What is 
living? Stiivmg'* Yes: incessant stiiving, but not 
‘dumb strinng’ Living is reaching out to the 
leality of things as a region in which the discov- 
ery of value need nevei end In philosophy, tliis 
connetion counts ns the mystic’s; but in this re- 
spect, I bdieie, again, that every man is an 
avowed or unavowed mystic, — eien the Scho- 
penhauers. 

277. But nhy not bo content vith tlie judg- 
ment that the norld has a meaning (and that tlie 
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old teleological argument was essentially nght 
after aU) Why believe m such a plenum of mean- 
ing'* Surely this is an a priori piejudice It is not 
‘optumsm’ m the sense that good has to happen to 
everybody in the long run. tlie good has to be 
found, and we all run a chance of missing it More 
than that, every one does, as a matter of fact, miss 
much of it, perhaps most of it That is the essen- 
tial and pervasive element of tragedy in the world 
But I beheve that the meaning is there* and how 
does that agree with our intellectual duty to take 
things as we empirically find them, tlie meaning- 
ful and the meamngless mixed together m expe- 
rience'? 

There is, to be sure, something mattei-of-fact 
in all discoveries of good We could never deduce 
music, for example, from any previous knowledge 
about sound; and certainly not from any general 
theorem to the effect that objective values exist 
We have to be as empirical as you please about 
the fiavors of olives, a boat race, tlie Syrian des- 
ert. Values ‘emeige.’ Does not this pure unan- 
ticipable discovery of quahty cairy mth it an 
equal requirement to be empirical ton aid tlie 
meamngless? There is much m tlie vorld ve can 
only accept* it is blank datum, — ^there it is! The 
realistic temper in us demands that we rub our 
noses against such facts, and acknowledge tlicm 
Willmgly; but for how long? Plulosopliics 
which run mto a wall of blank datum and end 
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there are either tentative or lazy. They dare never 
Bay, These things have no meaning, but only. We 
have not found any, and regard it as not vrorth 
while to try. Such terminal empiricism toward the 
meaningless is but a personal confession: it im- 
plies nothing about the world, but oidy that the 
speaker should make way for the poet or the ar- 
tist, who can see. Empiricism can set up no nega- 
tives : and we know this of the world, that values 
keep emerging as we enlarge our capacily and 
leam the adjustment of our instruments of vision. 

278. I should go farther with idealism, and say 
that the world is a self. And I should immediately 
add, in erplanabon, that the self, so far from be- 
ing a wholly evident and graspable being, as Des- 
cartes and Berkeley seemed to assume, is infinite 
in its depth and mystery. It is only with this 
understanding that it can be used as a concept 
for the whole of thmgs: the infinite is measured 
by the infinite and the unknown by the unknown. 
Here agam mysticism is nearer the truth than 
much current idealism.* This word self indicates 

* When I speak of -vrliat ihe miatic knows of the sdf, I^ara dis- 
bnctly not r^eirmg to fin deinent of senu^occultism mns 

UiTough oontempomrj under the iiesd of tlie 'subcon* 

saous* 

The sdbcoDsdons is a rentable fad, and a rastly important fact 
in mental life That is no reason for it the home of a host of 

mythical hobgobln^ complexesp and ^osts, or speaking of it as the 
^iisconscions’ and iwmgiTitng one understands an unconsaoxis men* 
tal state, as something half-way between mmd and body, when one 
yjses the word ‘force’ or ‘impuL^* and thmln of swimming with ones 
^es shnt^ , 

Under the retied and mechanized form which the ‘subconsaous 
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chiefly that the mental hfe ■within the ■world has 
its unity, and that all the meanings of thmgs 
cohere m a smgle ■will 

May not all tlie selfhood in the woild be a mani- 
festation of something more profound or higher^ 
No For there is nothing higher than selfhood, 
and nothmg moie piofoimd Spinoza’s Substance, 
with an infimtude of other attiibutes, unless it 
weie conscious and self-conscious, would be lower 
in being than tlie simplest of mankind. Within the 
Selfhood of substance there is room for all the 
unfathomed majesty of reality. 


279 The human self, which we take as an im- 
perfect image of the whole cosmos, is a thing of 
nature and also somethmg more tlian that 

This human self must be made an object of 
scientific study, m its relations to its environment, 
as the naturalistic program requnes There are 
lairs of learning, of habit, and the hke which 
(since they are not used to ‘manage’ us), we have 
no reason to disown or to break across Psycliol- 
ogy, as a natural science, may explain a great deal 
about ourselves, provided we understand by ex- 


hos assumed m conteroporatj psjcholoB'. fonottmg the lead ot 
Schopeuiauer and von Bartmann, it has ^ the mi^ of eonccal- 
mg from mew all the fertile (though weirdly expr^) m^uiry mto 
the sdt us ethical agent, ns judge and creator of art, as logimn and 
philosopher, which the early idealists were 
These acUmtics represent far more ncarlj wh-it the ^f « to do 
either laboratoij reactions or myslCTOus subliminal to 

nearly complete loss ot aU to 

penidty winch science pays when one form ot obscunnlism finds 
itself unable to speak or mterpret the language ot another 
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plaining’ not denving one thing from anothers 
but simply showing a law of variation Thus vi- 
bration does not explam color in the sense that 
color IS derived from vibration, but differences m 
vibration-rate may explam variation in color The 
physical fact does not produce the mental fact; 
but changes m the one correspond with changes in 
the other 

The human self is more than a thing of nature, 
because it is more than a fact: facts are not con- 
scious of facts, — ^the self is ; facts are not values, 
— ^the self bves on values and is a value ; facts are 
particulars, not universals, — ^the self is both, facts 
are present, — ^the self spans past and future And 
because of these things, while facts are as they 
must be, the self is fiee, it determmes, out of a 
matrix of plural possibihties, which one shall be 
the fact of the next moment. 

The self is thus a union of opposites. And be- 
cause precisely the same opposites are discernible 
m tile composition of the larger cosmos and must 
somehow be muted there, we may transfer the 
problem of this ‘somehow’ m part to the world 
withm, as we do when we recogmze that the whole 
IS a self. The ultimate evidence for the selfhood of 
the whole is not primarily the evidence of argu- 
ment, however, nor of analogy, but that of im- 
mediate experience, interpreted by the dialectic 
We, as a group of human selves, know that we are 
not alone m tlie universe; that is our first and 
persistent intmbon. 
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280 This pioposition, that the 'world is a self, 
I legal d ns a point of certaintj in philosophj' 
And therewith I confess anotliei belief, — ^the be- 
lief that phtlosophy aims at certainty, and can be 
content n ith nothing less If one wwhes to be em- 
plintic, one may say absolute certainty, — there is 
no logical diffeience between certamty and abso- 
lute ceitainty Some such certainty is necessaiy 
to give stiucture to oui system of knowledge, as 
well as to tlie expeiimental business of daily He 
The life of knowledge as well as the life of action 
swings, I believe, in irregular rhytlim or alterna- 
tion, between tins pole of certainty and the region 
of exploration, tentativeness, piobabihty, hy- 
potliesis 

“Absolutism” I know, is a word of reproach for 
the present age of thought Rigid codes of truth 
and law and morals are recognized as deadly: it 
has been the genius of our age to get away from 
their shackles The scientific spirit is open to the 
perennial revision of ideas we must be ready to 
accept a new hypothesis to-morrow. Yes . but hy 
halo much is your hypothesis new^ By all that you 
have believed to-day’ Then you are no longer the 
same self fiom day to day, and your mental world 
has become an insane place not worth hving m. 

Theie is a certain illusion in our estimate of 
the degree of change that is gomg on* it is tlie 
fasematmg aspect of experience, also the aspect 
which requires our gut woe and so holds attention 
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But the historj of all social revolutions reminds 
us that there is a laiv of continuity in history; 
there is a similar law in the revolutions of thought 
Theie is more than contmmty: tliere is a principle 
of changelessncss in the basis of things, on which 
certainty can take hold and remain certain That 
is the objective counterpart of the cliangelessness 
of the self which apprehends and enjoys change 
It IS true that we must be ready to revise our 
hypotheses : that is why we call them hypotheses 
We must likewise be ready to revise the laws of 
our life But what if in doing so we dismantle also 
the spirit of lawfulness and the ^mle of law*? Then 
the change of laws becomes nonsense. We rely— 
when we talk about changing laws — on the sta- 
bihty of the ‘that’ while we experiment with the 
‘what ’ When a contemporary prophet, urging 
“the transitioned character of our times” (all times 
are transitional), admonishes us that “as nothmg 
is permanent eithei in institutions or in thought, 
we must stand ready to revise all the old rules of 
rdigion and sex, art and letteis, pohtics and law,” 
we hear what is m a sense a truism rather excitedly 
proclaimed, but what, if presented as the whole 
truth, is an exemplary untruism It can never be a 
question for rebgion, sex^ art, letters whether aU 
thmgs change It can only be a question what 
things are changeable, what are relative to time 
and place, and what thmgs are stable It is the 
first business of plulosophy to make evident what 
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is stable, m order tliat change may go on with 
fieedom of conscience and success. Instrumental- 
ism, in the mtcicst of its polemic, neglects the one 
thing needful. 

The tiue experimental spint is that of the mys- 
tic, u ho legal ds every fixed habit as tentative, and 
cveiy conceptual standard ns provisional, not be- 
cause there is nothing absolute, but became there 
fs; and because — since there is this absolute stand- 
ard — every conceptualized mental property must 
rccuiicntly be brought to court to bear compari- 
son mth it By renewing fiom time to time his 
peiception of that absolute real and good he pre- 
pares himself for those fxesh contacts with reahty 
in social and natural experience, which ore des- 
tined to revise no one knows how much of the 
crusty shell of our assumed axioms and prejudices. 

The scientific method itself (which every con- 
temporary philosophy hastens to claim as its own 
pecuhar ally, leolism, naturahsm, pragmatism in 
particular) is no partisan of unlimited relativity 
and change For the scientific method would be 
nothmg without the logic and mathematics it per- 
sistently uses Probabihiy itself must be reckoned 
by a calculus which is beyond the reach of prob- 
abihty. The reohsts have done well in assertmg 
for this aspect of truth a certam independent 
finahty. Tlie pragmatic declaration that the ex- 
perimental method IS the only method, and that 
therefore all truth must be held tentatively, is a 
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prune example — in so far as it regards this thesis 
itself as permanently true — of a self-refuting po- 
sition. 

Thus realism also agrees that there is certamty 
m philosophy; but certamty of an abstract sort; 
whereas the mtmtionist adds to this abstraction 
the effect of experience, makmg it a concrete cer- 
tainty. This concrete certamty however must be 
rationally — m this case, dialechcaUy — estabhshed 
It IS this which makes the distmction between phi- 
losophy and art Rationahty is the gemus of phi- 
losophy* and m this sense aU pliiiloaophy ra- 
tionalism. 

281. As on the side of epistemology, so on the 
side of pracbcal philosophy, I believe in a mys- 
tical realism, which is the only tenable sort of 
realism 

We must treat things in the day’s work as if 
they were independent, naturabstic, over against 
us and against us, or at least, not for us Struggle 
to build a human habitation in tlic midst of an 
alien unherse; unremitting effort to expel by the 
aid of science whatever is evil from our point of 
view; expecting no good from the universe except 
what we human beings construct in the face of 
nature and except the unherse itself; and admit- 
ting no wrong as inherent in the constitution of 
things* — ^this is tlic progiam in wliicli ve join 
the realist 
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Jhil ^^llo Itns the 030 for this humanistic work, 
and (lie endless pnlience and energ}' for it, in ^lew 
of tile fact iiial the task defined is nothing short 
of iiifinifc^ Wiio can wait vintil the end of evolu- 
tion for an aelncicmcnt nliicli onlj’’ 1 emote pos- 
fenf}’ can ever scc^ Onl3- one who in some way al- 
readv is at llic goal, ns the mistic is (a ho for us 
rcpicsenls llie religious spint) Foi lum, reahty 
in ils fulness is ahiajs accessible adieie he is- he 
is alaavs in the middle of time and space and his- 
fori ; lie is iieiei ucuioticnll3’ anxious to catch the 
dernier eri, noi huiricd on to a lemotc goal He 
alone can lahoi aith endless resources and pa- 
tience for a hat may 3’ct be; foi he knoas that the 
nalme of things is aith him He knows Hint there 
can be no incommensurable relation between tlie 
task and tiie poaei to deal inth it He knows that 
ahnl IS in him is the same substance tliat has set 
tile object and established its over-againstness He 
is assuicd, aith Confucius, that tlie “good man is 
a ternion with Heaven and Earth ” 

282 It a ns one of tlie stiengths of naturalism 
that it had an explanation for the propensity of 
the race to religion The mystical-reahsm winch 
ae are here presenting has its conesponding ex- 
planation of the propensity of the race to natu- 
ralism, as the mode of thought fitted to the ont- 
samg of tile alternation of life 

But tins IS natuiolism on its positive side, not 
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on the side of its negations It is, let ns say, a 
transfigured naturdlism, which enlaiges physical 
nature by making it a province within a greater 
nature. 

Of this enlarged concepbon of nature we may 
say what we say about the self it is not in leaHty 
a scheme of mathematical phenomena shifting law- 
fully through endless space and time It is infinite 
with an inner hfe of its own The leahty of Na- 
ture is the sum of all the meaning that can be 
found in it. Taking Nature as Schelhng took it, 
or Eruno, or Soyce; not readmg its inner being 
from the atoms upward but from consciousness in 
all directions’ — ^taking natuie m this way, it and 
its laws become the espression of an ultimate pur- 
pose and significance And nature in turn, with 
its vast impersonality, removes tliat tamt of ar- 
bitrariness wliich is likely to cling to our usual 
conceptions of ‘mmd’ and of God 

' Thus, in Dante’s Inferno, the hteral element of 
the allegory presents the punishments of the 
damned ns having been indicted by the wiU of 
God In the deeper sense of tlie poem tliere is noth- 
ing arbitraiy or conventional in tlie fortunes of 
these spirits, but the poet is working out, in pic- 
torial sj’mbols, the inherent logic of various forms 
of vice, wrong, or sunplc absence of positive good. 
He is considering the lots of these souls as a work- 
ing of a natural law; only, a type of law which 
like the Hindu law of Narma, applies to ethical 
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distinctions, and so irorks out perfect and invan- 
able justice. Such a conception is akin to natu- 
lalism, but a naturabsm so transformed that the 
inner mechanism of nature is not a hfeless, but a 
moral lawfulness, and the destmy of the self is 
not limited by the exigencies of any smgle tune- 
space 01 der. 

Some such naturalism as this, so far from be- 
ing inconsistent with an ideabstic metaphysics, is 
an essential part of the woild-picture It is only 
the mystic-ideahst who is justified m explonng all 
the fiiaid facts’ and facmg all the iisks of a natu- 
lahstic system of expel lence, neither defymg them 
nor runnmg away 

283 Humanism, some one said, is a sort of 
“class consciousness,” — we men banded together 
in sohdaiity agamst the umverse outside Yet to 
fix our min d upon the human inteiest is to lose the 
best things that have come to mankind. These have 
arrived by way of a love of ait or of science, os 
we say, for its own sake, with humanity relatively 
out of tlie focus How can you do good to mdivid- 
ual men, each of whom contemplates etermty, un- 
less you yourself contemplate etermfy? Consider 
a man as a gioup of instmcts haihng from animal 
ancestry, best understood by lookmg backward, 
and you can do him a hmited amount of good, 
and that at the cost of his humiliation Consider 
biTTi as a group of impulses tending forward to a 
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TTiU to be immortal, and you find material inter- 
ests taken care of as incidents Humanism can 
be fulfilled only in a world that sustains the zest 
of domg one’s human job as a rehgious observ- 
ance. This can contmue only if the world is worth 
that land of devotion. Humanism depends on a 
transfigured naturahsm which is idealism. 

284!. This view does jusbce also to the prag- 
mabc outlook For the unfinished part of the 
world, in wluch the will to bdieve has its rightful 
play, is vaster than idealism usually represents. 
Human life as we find it is not free, sacred, im- 
mortal It must be made free; its sacredness must 
be confened upon it; its immortahty must be 
won. In these respects we are the creatois of our 
own destinies, even beyond the humamsbc limit, 
the world of our destiny shall be what we beheve 
and make it. 
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Absent Objects, 272 i 
Absolute, ch XXIX, 133, 189, 
221, 412, 428, 431, 454, 486, 
492, 503 

Absolute Knowledge (Cer- 
tnmty. Relativity of Knowl- 
edge), 193, 601 
Abstraction, 192, 495 
Activity (Passivity), 227, 296 
f,329 

Aesthetics, v Esthetics 
Agnosticism, 132 B , 143 
Alternation, Prmciple ol, 210, 
473, 477 ff 

Altruism (Egoism, Sacrifice), 
13, 188 

Analysis, 167, 177, 180, 193, 
407, 424 f 
Anger, 178 
Animiam, 253 f 
Anti-mtellectualism, 122 
Antinomy, 79, 282 
Appearance (Reality), 8 f, 
186 

A pnon (a posteriori), 90, 141, 
142, 144, 165, 281 S 
Art, 33, 86 f , 169, 186 f, 202, 
209, 458, 604 

Asceticism, 186, 458, 465, 479 
Atheism, 452 

Atom (Analysis, Simphcity), 
88, 409 

Authority, 4, 7, 123, 128, 152 
Amom (Certainty, Postulate), 
110, 134 

Beau^, 185 5,454,457,496 
Becommg, v Change, Eient, 
Bemg 

Begmning, 79 f 
Bi^anonsm, 02, 317 


Being, 269, 302, 404 

Behef, 1, 109, 137, 142, ISO, 
163, 171 

Benevolence (Altruism, 
Love), 343 

Bifurcation of Nature, 267, 
402 

Biology (as clew to philoso- 
phy), 141, 148, 155, 226 f, 
247 

Body (Mmd, Brain, Matter), 
48, 97 ff, 223 0 , 234, 308, 
325 5 

Brahmanism, 13, 241, 249, 444, 
465 

Bram (Body), 07 ff, 224 ff, 
328 f 

Buddhism, 13, 249 


Categoncal Imperative, 161, 
348 

Categories, 135, 485 

Causality, 49, 78 f , 97, 103, 
107 ff 134 f, 188, 205, 220, 
234, 283, 300, 331, 340, 375, 
389 

Cause vs Reason, 102 f^ 105, 
121 

Certamty (Knowledge, Abso- 
lute, Dialectic, Axiom, Ra- 
tionalism), 74, 121, 131 f , 
151, 495, 501 

Change, 14, 89, 127, 142, 157, 
167, 189, 192 f, 193-201, 
601 f 

Changeless, Changclcssncss, 
127, 163, 102 f , 201, 270, 602 

Christianity, 86, 145, ICO, 235, 
249 445 

Circumstance, 300 
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Civilization, 87. 478 
Classificabon (Likeness, Dif- 
ference), 191, 215 
Codes, 27, 363 

Coincidence of Extremes, 442 
Combat, 365 
Common Sense, 68, 195 
Commumcatioii, 211, 320, 326 
Concept, Conception (Pei>- 
cept. Idea, Intelleot, Um- 
versal), 191, 197, 200 
Configuration (Form), 105 f, 
112 B 

Conscience, 147, 202, 470 f 
Consciousness, 52, Bi f, 57, 
63, 70, 217, 506 
Conservation of enetev, 89, 
224 f, 232 

Conservation of value, 31 
Consistency, 157, 162 f, 484 
f, 487, 489 

Contemplation, 466, 474 
Contmmty (Infimte), 89, 198 
ff,602 

Cosmological Argument, 28, 
29, 75, 78, 303 
Courage, 471 

Creation, 49, 303, 369, 391 
Creativity, 205, 95, 315, 329, 
508 

Creed, 25, 123 

Crime and Punishment, 101, 
316 

Cntical Realism, 401 n 
Criticism, 361 
Curiosity, 230 

Death, 25, 30, 45, 296 f, 332 
Deduction (Logic, Rational- 
ism, Induction), 166 
Democracy, 124 , 160 
Desire, 148 f, 234, 354 
Destiny (Death, Immortal- 
ity), 332 f, 494 
Determinism (Freedom, Law, 
Cnueahty), 188, 226 
Deiil, 218 

Dialectic, 129, 131, 164 f., 183, 
197, 298, 337, 373, 489, 495, 
504 


Dismplme, 84 
Divme, 26, 28 ff 
Dogma, 1^ 

Dream, 28, 295 

Dualism, chs XVI-JLVUI, 11, 
208, 306, 309, 388 f 
Duration (Tune), 2tk 
Duly (Ethics, Obligation), 13, 
323,339 

Eclecticism, 21 
Education, 340, 343 
Efiment Clause, 106 
fi^o-centnc predicament, 286 
Egoism (AJbuism), 13 
Elan vital, 190 

Emeigent Evolution, 56 L, 112 
ff 

Empiricism (Expenence, Rsr 
tionahsm), 16, 183 f, 143, 
150, 156, 193, 208, 490, 497 f 
Endoerme glands, 61 f., 101 
Ends (Means), 228, 336 
Eneigiam, 41 

Energy, 28, 55, 89, 217, 224, 
300 

Enjoraent, 365 
Entelecby, 232 
Enthusiasm, 33, 06, 445 
Epiphenomenon, 2^ 

Equably, 345, 349 f 
Error, 402, 406, 411, 420, 422 
Essence (tTniveisal), 220, 492 
Esthetics, 17, 147, 186, 340 
Eternal, Eternity, 87, 220, 507 
Ethics (Morality, Duty, (lood. 
Evil Values), chs V, 
XXVm, 11 f, 31, S3, 151, 
165,234 

Event (Change), 91 
Evil, 31 81, 210, 217 f, 238 f, 
366, 373, 413, 429 U 449, 463, 
458. SW 

Evolution (Emergent Evolu- 
tion), 49, 59, 71, 112 ff, 147, 
153, 470 
Ezistev!, 269 

Experience (Empincism, In- 
tuition), 16 23, 133, 147, 20S, 
217. 233. 2S4 453. 485 501 
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Experanentalism, 143 f, 168. 
490, 601, 603 

Explanation, 67, 94, 98, 97, 
105, 216, 248 

Extamality (Objectivity), 271 
f , 277 

External Relations, 378 


Fact, 99, 106, 378, 600 
Paitti, 183 

Pataliam (Preedom, Dete> 
minism), 186 
Pear, 178 

Peeling, oh XI, 29, 31, 66, 
167 

Pinal Causes (Teleology, Pur- 
pose), 80, 106 B 
Fmite, 376 
First Cause, 41 
Form (Configuration), 112, 
136, 237, 308, 386 
Freedom (Determinism), 43 
f, 149, 184, 185, 205, 330- 
332, 365, 437, 476, 600, 608 
Fnendsbip, 210, 477 

Gemus, 211, 476 
Geometry, 134, 279, 280, 281 
Given, The, 106, 283 
Glands, endocrme, 61 f., 101 
God, 28, 27, 34, 41, 42, 67, 74 
Of, 144, 160, 152, 170, 185 f, 
238, 241, 255, 287 (,297,303, 
322, 372, 376, 390, 404, 479, 
606 

Good, 221, 238, 450, 464, 473, 
603 

Habit, 154, 206 
Happiness, 84, 85, 149, 159, 
469, 493 

Heredi^, 82, 148 
History, 205, 353, 470, 602 
Holy, 33, 149 
Honor, 342, 349, 471 
Humanism, 156, 429, 478. 507 
Humanity, M 

Hypothesis (Scientific 
Method), 143, 166, 501 
H^othctical Imperative. 347 f 


Idea, 63, 152, 154, 219 1, 230, 
248, 386, 492 

Idealism, chs XIX-XXIX, 
10, 236, 242, 438, 465, 479, 
484, 495 

Illusion (Appearance), 248, 
252 (, 270, 405 
Imagmation, 66, 187, 476 
Imitation, jperfect, 162 
Immediate, 185, 193, 453, 600 
Immortality (Destiny), 27, 42 
(, 67, 149 f, 160, 308, 446, 
608 

Imperatives. 347 f 
Independence (Objectivity), 
161, 221, 225, 237, 248, 269, 
274, 387, 474 

Indifference (Neutral Object), 
128 

Ridividual, 64, 358 f 
Induction, 16, 200, 490, 491, 
492 

Ineffable, 440, 442, 446, 448 ff 
Infimty, 60. 77, 80. 99, II4, 
149, 199, 312, 423 n., 606 
Instmct, 31, 61, 81, 143, 177, 
180 f , 229, 319 n , 344, 507 
Institutions, 360 
Instrumentalism, 155, 167, 503 
Intellect (Reason, Enoivledgc, 
Concept, Intuition), 175, 

190 ff, 203 ff 

Interaction, Intcractioninn, 
223,226 11 

Interest (Desire, Will), 191 
Intuition, 7, 15, 63, 249, 251 C, 
438. 442, 470, 493, 500 
Intuition, acquired. 203 f 
Intuitiomsm, chs XI-XV 
Irony, Soentic, 129 

Judaism, 250 
Judgment 131 f, 137. 170 
Justice, 150. 210, 351, TM, 469 
Knrma 506 

Knowledge (Epi''emo'rKy, 
Absolute, Intellect Rrison, 
AnaUs>s). cli« 3 ni-X3', 

17. 177, 135 20! tr, 20|, <oi 
420,433,453, 4E5, 474 
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Language, 176, 318 
Laughter, 179 

Law, IDS, 20B, 210, 216, 301, 
502 

Life, 60, 63, 189, 204 f, 247 
Likeness (Difference, Rela- 
tion, Genus, Class), 191, 215 
Logio, 17, 164, 603 
Logical PositiviEin, 379 n 
Logos, 219 
Lost trace, 161 

Love (Altruism, Rratemify), 
86, 392, 454, 464, 476, 496 
Loyalty, 25, 358 

Machine (Mechanism, Orga- 
nism), 108, 227 
Magic, 25 
Man, 39 
Mana, 28 

Management, 63, 101, 346, 438 
Mass, 89 

Materialism, 10, 41 f, 68, 70, 
91 f , 96, 216, 219, 235 
Mathematics, 131 f, 134 
Matter (Substance), 89, 207, 
221,2391,307, 308 
Meaning (Value, Purpose, 
Sign), 99, 110 f , 152 ff, 176, 
225, 229, 339, 494 S 
Means (End), 112 
Mechanics, 131 
Mechanism, 188, 205 f , 229 
Memory, 204 
Mental energy, 66 
Mental tests, 209 
Metaphysics, 8, 92, 94, 143, 
284, 314, 352 

Mctaphjsics and ethics, 150 
Mmd. 61, 65, 69 f , 63. 70, 03, 
90 ff, 219, 221, 227, 234, 239 
f, 277, 313, 411, 427, 450, 
606 

Miracle, 34, 43 
Misology, 125 
Monads, 287 

Monism, 226, 236, 377, 387, 
442,478 

Moral conditions of truth, 
443, 475 


Moral value, 100 
Morale, 165 

Motion, 70, 89, 96, 128, 189, 
199, 216 

Multiconsistent tmii erse, 162 f 
Mutations, 58 
Mystenes, Ihe, 444 
Mystic, Mysticism, chs 
XXSm-XXXVI; 352, 429, 
495, 498, 603, 505 
Myth, 25, 146 

Naturalism, chs m-VH, 10, 
39, 121, 124, 136, 162, 183, 
208, 247, 251, 276, 292, 295, 
314, 324, 335-340, 368, 458, 
495 504 

Nature, ch XXV ; 9, 39 f , 78, 
84, 148, 207, 241, 248, 322, 506 
Negative Path, 459 ff , 403 
Neo-Rcalism, cb XXXI 
Neo-vitalism, 228 f 
Neutral entities, 397, 410 U 
426, 449, 456 
Nirvana, 465 
Non-assertion, 442, 469 
Non-ego (not-seU, eitemahty. 
Objectivity) 

Number, 128, 279 

Object, 323 

Objective Idealism, cb XXTV 
Objectivity (Externality, Non- 
ego), 77, 259, 277, 438 
Obligation (Duty, Ought), 25, 
33, 361 f , 494 

Ontological argument, 76, 78 
Optimism, 153, 497 
Organism, 112, 186, 190, 227 
Onginabty, 228, 467, 470, 476, 
487 

Other Mmds (Solipsism), cb 
XXVI' 256 

Ought (Obligation, Dulj ), 339 

Ponpsyehiam, 256 
Paradox, 128, 259 411 
Parallelism, 223 ff 
Pareimonj, Law of, 49 
Passivitj, V Activity- 
Peace, 365 
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Perception (Seneation), 185, 
1S9, 105, 399, 422 f 
Perfection, 77, 149, 220 
Permnnenoo (Chnnge, 
Chnnimlcse, Subslnnce), 127 
Porsonnlity, 137, 223, 347, 370, 
450 

Fesamum, 13 
Pbcnomcnatiim, 294 
Philosophy, 1 

Physics, 72, 88, 134,188, 294 
FJeasuro (Sensation, Quality, 
Eappmess), 65, 100, ICO 
Pluralism (Monism, Dualism), 
217, 407, 478, 484 
Poc^ Poetry, 209 
Positivism, 42, 67, 379 n 
Possibility (Probability), 74, 
111, 114, 115, 149, 309 
Postulate, 109 ff , 149 
Poverty, 403 

Porrer, 20, 137, 160^17, 474 1 
Pragmatism, us iX-X, 18, 
138, 191, 503, 608 
Pragmatism, Negative, 104 
Prayer, 25, 43, 4® 

Prejudice, 4, 0, 16 
Pnmitive thought, 23, 122 i 
Probability (Induction, Cer- 
tainty), 109, 501, 603 
Prophet, 182, 209, 470 
Prastitution, 349, 305 
Providence, 34 
Peychiatiy, 350 
Psycho-analysis, 236 n 
P^ohology, 17, 00 ff, 09, 104, 
177, 184, 203, 209, 498 n, 499 
Purpose (Meaning, Final 
Cause, Teleology), 46, 107 
ff, 227, 306 

Qualities, Primary and Secon- 
dary, 266, 401 f 
Quality (Value), 29, 94, 100, 
160, 476, 478 

Quanta, Quantum Theory, 90 
Quonti^, 105 f , 111 

Bationalism, 16, 122 ff , 131 ff , 
134, 142, 184 f , 193, 446, 504 


Bealism, ohs XXX-XXXH, 
73, 209, 603 f 

Healism m art and pobtics, 
384 f 

Bcali^ (Metaphysics), 44 {, 
77, 148, 170, 186, 216, 261 f , 
270, 271, 274, 288, 293, 296, 
316, 331, 344, 371, 379, 441, 
450, 431 

Benlisation, 461, 465 
Heason (Intelleot, Logie, 
Knowledge), 7, 16, 70, 131, 
160, 184, 212, 216, 210, 356 
1,437, 489 
Keflex Are, 60 

Belations (see External and 
Internal), 372, 306 n, 409, 
410, 427 

Kelativity (Fhysica), 91, 373 n 
Belativity of &iow]edge (Ag- 
nosticism, Poativism), 80, 
133, 168, 191 

Hebgion, 24, 63 f, 136, 161, 
100, 238, 249, 465 
BevefatiOD, 31, 123 
Bevolution, 857 f 
Ridiculcjest oh 170 
Right (Duty, Ethics, Law), 
338 

Risk, 168 

Rite, Ritual, 26, 153 f 

Soenffee (Altimsm), 344 
Scepticism, ch VllI, 126, 488 
Scholasticism, 389 f 
Science, 47, 181, 191, 254 
Scientifio Method, 49, 131 ff, 
161,166,476,601 
Self (Soul, Mmd, Ego, Per- 
sonabty), 60, 188, 193, 223, 
267, 200, 327, 330, 411, 442, 
465, 488,498 1,602 
Self-consciousness, 98, 195 ff, 
330-332 

Self-expression, 84, 339, 493 
Sensation, 70, 127, 231, 323 
469, 478 

Senses (as sources of knowl- 
edge), 127, 131 f , 220, 320 f 
Sex, 365 
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Sign (Symbol, Meanmg), 197, 
302 

Bimpbcity (Complexity), 1S7, 
100, 209, 428 f 
Blavety, 348, 354 
Social etbica, 165 
Social pnigmatiEm, 169 
Society, 29, 65, 477 
SolipsiBm, 286, 315 n , 371 
Sophietiy, 125 ff 
Soul (Self), 25, 27, 45, 237 
Space, 4, 39 f , 90, 98, 135, 216, 
2781,288,319,410 
Speculation, 27, 232 

Spiritualism, ch H, 65 
Stoicism, 12 
Strife, 217 f, 243 
Subconscious, 55, 326 
Subjectire Idealism, cb 

xxn 

Subjectire Hevelation, 257 S 
Subjectivism, 260 
Subjectivity, 98, 163 
Sublimation, 235 
Subsistence, 403 
Substance, 10 f , 216, 249, 201 
1,270,387,490 
Supemature, Supematurabsm, 
25,41, 61,142,159,479 
Symbol (Sign), 155, 327 
Empathy, 179, 190, 440 f 

Tao, 238 f, 469 
Teleological proof, 75, SO, 303, 
496 f 

Teleology (Purpose, Final 
Cause), eh VH; 164, 186 
That and 'What, 211, 451 f, 
602 

Time, SO, 90, 99, 135, 188, 204, 
217, 239, 278 f, 288, 370, 431 
Toleration, 487 f 
Tradition, 5, 00, 124 


Tragedy, 497 

Truth, 102 £f , 125, 142, 145, 151 
S, 162 f, 168 f, 211 
Truthfulness, 359, 363, 477 
Tlypes, 18, 20, 483, 485 

Cnfimsbed, The, 171, 242 
Dniqueness, 194, 211, 493 
Uni^ (monism), 34, 193, 216, 
472, 499 

Universal (Idea, Concept, Par- 
ticular), 303, 403, 423, 493 
Dhknomble, I^e, 136 
Utihtananism, 152 

Values, 17, 26, 31, 100, 111 f, 
336, 353, 455, 474, 500, 508 
Vanity, 341 
Vedantism, 249 
Ven£catian, 166, 166 
Virtues, 462, 469 
Vision (Intuition), 182 f, 220 
Vision, BeatiSc, 463, 455, 457, 
469, 464, 472 
Vision, Theoty of, 263 
Voluntarism (Pragmatism), 
143 

Wage-relation, 348 
War, 357 f 

Whole, knoirlcdgc of, 3, ISO 
185, 202, 208, 211 
WiD, 141, 177, 183, 231, 313 
Will to Believe, 171 
Will to Live, 181 
Will to Power, 181, 360 
Wisdom, 212 
Wit, 179 

Worship, 210, 405, 477 

Yang and Yin, 217 
Yogs, 258. 405 




